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PREFACE 


In the year 1890, Mr. A. W. Hutton, Librarian of 
the National Liberal Club, and Mr. Cohen, of the 
Inner Temple, informed me that they were ready to 
undertake the labour and responsibility of preparm^^ 
for publication a collection (which must also of neces-, 
sity be a selection) of my speeches, delivered during 
the last sixty years. They also apprised me that 
they had made the necessary arrangements with' 
Messrs. Methuen, subject to my consent, for the pro- 
.^^duction of the work. 

Taking into view the variety and importance of 
the subjects to which these addresses relate, and the 
nature of the offices which I have held, 1 have felt 
that it was not simply a question of their intrinsic 
merits, and that the consent which was asked cbu^ 
not be properly withheld. 

Mr.^'Hutton and Mr. Cohen were aware that while 

sJ 

a number <^he speeches, by no means inconsidemblS; 
h«l fronr time to time been corrected by myself/ a 
j^u(ffi larger number had not been so corrected; and 
it wotild be beyond ihy power now to undertake ^ 


a labour. 





i^orte, ^ '^d 

j)iu3sa(g6B as in their judgment might seem to 
it r and I had full oonfidence alike in their acuteh^' 
and in their intention. Undoubtedly it cannot 
said tha'^their undertaking raises the work as a whble 
to the precise level of one corrected throughout b|y 
the author. Nevertheless, I am convinced from my 
experience in a former case — ^that of the rather yolu- 
ininous speeches' delivered by me in Scotland during 
and after 1^79 — that substantial correctness can in. 


jthis way with rare exceptions be attained. On tins 
' footings it is tlrnt r take lea\^ to introduce the work 
to those who may feel an interest in it ; and I cannot 
too warmly thank Mr. Hutton and Mr. Cohen for the. 
efforts they have made, nor too strongly exprMs^ 
belief; thaV^hey fldll do everythhag that is within 
the i^h of ability, combined vAth assiduity, to fulfil 

. V ■ ■ ■ ■..'V;- . 

their undertaking. 

W. E/a 


London, June 1892 . 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

text of the following pages has been based, in case of 
the Parliamentary fipeeches, upon Hansardy ZXidi^ in other cases» 
upon newspaper reports, chiefly those of the Times, It has 
frequently been necessary to collate Hansard with the news- 
paper reports, or these with one another, in order to clear up 
doqbtful passages. Where any speech has been published 
sepwteljr,. that ‘form of it has been used. Many passages 
have beeh revised, and a few corrected, by Mr. Gladstone him- 
self. We have occasionally made slight verbal changes, of 
omitted a few words, on our own responsibility, whhre the 
reports were obviously incorrect or ungrammatical ; but in no 
case, of course, in such a way as to affect the argument in the 
^lightest* degree. Throughout, our sole aim has been to repro- 
duce ai faithfolly as possible the actual words of the speaker. 

With regard to the qptes, some of them may appear to the 
present actors and spectators in the theatre of thought and 
politics to be trivial or unnecessary, but in writing them some 
thought has been taken for the future. 

We have to express our thanks to the many and disl^l . 
guished correspondents who have answered our questions, to 
the e^luGidation of many points. Above all, our than^ are due 
to Mr. Gladstone himself for his invaluable help, without which 
tMs ^gdition would not have appeared. 

A. W. H. 

to, 189& 
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GWDSTONE’S SPEECHES^ 


CRIMINAL LAW IN IRELAND 

- . House of Commons-, June 26, 1888 

On June 26, Mr John Morley moyed — “That, in the opinion of this Honse, tte : 
iteration of the ‘Crinunal Law and Procedure (Ireland) Act, 1887,’ and tiie ' 
mhnner of its administration, undermine respct for law, estrange the minds of 
t]^ people of Ireland, and are deepl/ injurious to the interests of the United' 
Kingdom.” The next night Mr Gladstone spoke. The resolution was rejected 
8«8to278. 

■ *. 

Mr Speaker, I do not feel my temper to be- severely tried' 
by the rather violent 'attacks of the right hon. gentleman^ 
^who has jost' sat down, who says that 1, more than any 
other man, am responsible for the dreadful crime which 
darkened the month of May 1882, and who alleges that 1 
' hahitually make in the country or here “false” charges — an 
epithet which I think 1 have carefully avoided on every occa- 
sioa hi speaking of my opponents. The avoidance of such. an 
%ithet is, if 1 may so say, a characteristic of civilised political 
s o^trovei^y. I have, however, not the least desire to interfe)^, 
-^th the Hbeo^ of the right hon. gentleman;, and if 1- felt in- 
to aa^ry with him at all, it would be with that large 
of charity^ which induced him, after attempting to show 
inconsistent accusations, to explain thmn by a . ' : 
^ the accruing infirmities of age, 1 shall not pretenciv.: 

r tb ^hat oKact degree l am suffering from thbse in^i 
i ; but,i|i,II|my/iEentu^ say that, while senSiible.timi|f^: 
pi|i time ie undoubtedly extremely formidable 

^lirCkapUn. 

■ >A; ' ■■ 








>ih ibote one pcgrtioaliff, yet'^I bop0);^(^- 
' wMle at any rate,’! may remain not wholly unable to i 
antagonists of the calibre of the right hon. gehtleman> 
right hon. gentleman has kindly and generously given hie .Bjiy V 
choice between two accusations, which he says are incompatiUe: ' 
end contradictory. I decline to avail myself of the option 
handsomely accorded to me. I adhere in the fullest sense of 
every word to both of those accusations. There is one qualifi-: 
cation which the right hon. gentleman did not mention. I made,; 
it clear in the speech which he has quoted, that while I 
made against the majority as a body the distinct charge to 
which he has referred, I did not make it against every in- " 
dividual of that majority, because I recollected that th^ 
were exceptions I think, if I remember right, my right hon 
friend the Member for West Birmingham^ was an exception. 

If my memory serves me, I recollect that at the period of the' 
Election my right hon. friend referred to Coercion as a policy 
which he would be inclined, under certain circumstances ahd 
under certain conditions, to support. But as regards the body 
in general, I have made that charge, and, please God, I will 
make.it again. I do not intend. Sir, to be drawn aside from tibe,- 
business of to^iight. I meet the right hon. gentleman fairly wheii 
i say that I hold myself responsible for both of these accusations, 
presuming to differ from him on what he thinks their contradic- . 
toiy character. In my firm conviction, of course, with all due 
deference to his superior judgment, they are both of them true, 
boi^ of them historical, both of them rational, both of them within , 
the facts. It is impossible within the narrow limits aangned to^ 
this debate for each speaker, perhaps for any speaker, to 
the wholp field of an indictment so wide as that whieh has bebn 
brought by my right hon. friend the Member for l^ewcacMiB^ 
up<mrl^ne‘ against the Crimes Act and its administrate^" 

in : Ireland. There is a general understanding, I believe; ^ 

the debate shall close to-night. In ihy opinion, e 

andcsatisfeetorily dktaissed, it 
r^i^^ thrbe times the period udiioh is asse^t^^i^^ 

rk :r-- v A... ;V 

' > 4.Mt ioa^h Clu^ ' . 







iaA, l 4^ n^ng im» tomidaiis^ 
(vpamo^' bf Her* Miyeety's Govennaeiit iu ^ie laiiti^, ; 

/i regret that the right bon. gentleman, the Sinst 
of the Treasury > found himself in duty oldiged to 
’ il^nt^t^ us vdth what would happen in case the debate should 
: Ibe^xinduly prolonged. He has pointed to the oonseqimnoes 
' tW would ensue in r^ard to the mutilation and the pos> ’ 
' inUe loss of a measure to which we attach great valua But 
tibat is a passing matter. 1 am aware it is desired in the ipe* 
sent state of public business — and I think it does great honour 
to the Irish Members that they should concur in the arrange* 
ment — ^that we should be content with placing foirly, although 
inadequately, the charges which we have to make, and that we 
should then revert to the consideration of the great pdblic 
matters that we have to dispose of. I state this, however, 
simply as an introduction to a separate statement. With the 
exception of one particular subject — ^namely, what I deem to.be . 
the extremely important case of Eilleagh^I do not intend to 
enter into details upon the several portions of this matter. 
They Tvere treated by my right hon. friend* in a manner 'which, 

> if not coinplete — and complete it could not be— was wonder- 
fully comprehensive, lucid, able, and concise, and 1 am ready 
in what 1 pass over to be bound by the statement which he 


made. 

Now, Sir, I am compelled first to reiterate the compliant, . 
though I will not dwell upon it, that information has been with- 
h^ which ought to have been given to us. I foundi in fact, 
upon that withholding of information, upon the manner in which 
^.information has been given, upon the illusory and inaoouiate 
the statements of the right hon. gentleman the Cihief 
Ireland,’ a charge which I think wecan sustain; and 
;.foir whudi I niake myself responsible — whether intended or not, it . , 
gmouirt^ on the part of the Government to an mideavonr to . ' 
the of Gbmmons from its prqier jurisdictimi m 

;^ipi|i^biQg thereiperation of exce^ional laws, and in maUiig 

.whenever circiunstances seem to reqiGreit, fof tbeil^^lj^'ii^ 
mSmiiih. . . • Mr John Moilejt • Mr JL. J.1Wfc«sSsS^ 
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tenonce of the sanctity of private rights. Now, Sir, I retnihd 
tha House that we were refused informa'tion on the deposition 
connected with the imprisonment of Mr i)illon.^ We have been 
absolutely refused wholesale information in the case of con- 
spiracy. We have been refused information on the subject 
which of all others was best calculated to test the success 
of the policy of Her Majesty’s Government — ^namely, informa- 
tion relating to derelict land. We obtained, it is true, a 
Heturn on the Motion of my right hon, friend* of the cases 
of persons tried under the Grimes Act And what a state- 
ment it was which was presented to us ! The right hon. 
gentleman seems to think it is the duty of each Member for 
himself to compile statistics, and the duty of the Government 
to give every opposition they can to sui)plying us with know- 
ledge in a state in which we can use it. So chaotic and so 
slovenly a Eetux-n on a subject of such importance, without 
dates of time, without notification of place, without classification 
of the 2000 offences, so as to enable us to know how many there 
were of one class, and how many there were of another, I do 
not think I ever knew presented to Parliament ; and, when it 
is presented, it is at the beginning of a debate which is to 
terminate on the second night. A graver matter still remains. 
Information was refused in regard to the dejdorable and dis- 
graceful transactions at Mitchelstown. A less grave matter, 
but one which illustrates the position in which we are placed, 
was the refusal to give us any information with respect to the 
transaction at Ennis. And how arc we placed ? We hear 
statements made ,in this House ; we recite them elsewhere. I 
heard a statement made in this Hou.se which 1 thought chal- ' 
leuged an^ deserved inquiry — namely, that officers in«t:ommand 
of Her Majesty’s Forces, and especially of cavalry, sent into a 
certain yard, which the Government described as densely packed 
with people, a portiop of that cavalry. A more unwise, a more . 
blameworthy proceeding, although therd wqs no intention of 

■ ii ■ • • . . . • 

* Gh May lith 1888, under circumstances which led to a debate in the House of 
CVkitimbns on tfay 14th. 

« Mr J. M^rlcy. 
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citar^ing, ! could not have supposed.. It was also stated that 
there was a charge of the cavalry in the yard. That was at the 
^time ncijt admitted by ‘the Government; but that the cavalry 
were sent into the yard they never questioned for a moment I 
tnade the charge in a speech at a public meeting, that the 
cavalry were sent into that yard, and I admit there were words 
of mine which might have been understood in the sense that I 
gave credit to the statement that tlie cavalry did make the 
charge. That, however, was. quite an incidental part ; the sub- 
stance of the charge I meant to make was that the cavalry were 
sent into tlie yard. For that charge there was no foundation. 
The cavalry were not sent into the yard. A particular hussar 
went into the yard, and seems there to have misconducted him- 
self, to the injury of one or two perfectly innocent persons. 
What happened ? Our prayer in this House was for inquiry. 
We made none of these charges as proved facts. They were 
reported in the newspapers. We, seeing them there, prayed for 
inquiry. We were refused all inquiry; and this officer, for 
whom I have a great respect, for I believe him to be an honour- 
able and a liWal-minded man — that is, I believe him to have 
, been an honourable and liberal-minded man — Colonel Turner — 
writes a letter to tlie newspaper deiioiiiieing me as a person 
totally void of the sense of truth and justice, because I had 
made a charge, which charge was made in this House, and not 
denied by Her Majesty's Government. That is the position in 
which we are placed because of this almost systematic refusal of 
accurate information on the part of Her Majesty's Government 
in a case of this vital importance. I must point out, in all fair- 
V ness, that when he said that I had stated this matter in defiance 
of what had been stated by the Government in the House of 
Commons on the 12 th of April, he completely admitted that the 
cavaliy had been sent into the yard densely packed with people. 

^ Well, Sir, the right hon. .gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer^ made a statement which I may take notice of, 
in order tba4.1» niay come nearer to the vital parts of this 
ease. The right hon. gentleman spoke of {wo cases of murder 

* Mr Goseken. * 
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in, Irdimd in 'wMch the Crimes Act had been 
bjr the .change of venue, and the ot&er by the use' of the 
piivate inquiry. Every man in this Hodse rejoices in those two 
solitary cases in which the Crimes Act has been of use ; but the 
right hon. gentleman seemed to think, and seemed to wish the 
House to think, that these were the main matters for which the 
Crimes Act had been passed. Why, Sir, was there any difficulty 
in this House last year made by my hon. friends near me, or by 
myself, on the question of properly criminal jurisdiction ? No- 
thing of the sort. My right hon. friend — I think in the very 
first speech he made upon the subject — said that he was per- 
fectly ready to entertain the consideration of provisions for the’ 
• Iona fide corroboration of the Criminal Law. I expressed my 
concurrence with him, and I believe lie actually pointed in 
principle to these very two questions — the change of venue and 
the clause of private inquiry. I know that that clause of 
private inquiry took a long time ; but why did it take a long 
time ? It was because of the bungling and inefficient manner 
in which it -had been drawn, so that when it came into this 
House it con.sisted of thirty lines, and by the time it received 
the sanction of the House in Committee it consisted of, 1 
lielieve, 120 lines. Sir, there should have lieen no difference 
of opinion between us on these matters; but what was our 
contention from the first ? It was that this was not a Crimes 
Act at all. It was not framed for the purpose of putting down 
crime. It was a Combination Act ; it professed to go against 
conspiracy; it was really aimed against combination, and we 
shall see how it has been applied in these matters. But when 
the right hon. gentleman wi.shes the issue to be taken on the 
subject of the two murder eases, as to which there a^ not two 
opinions in this House, and wishes it to be supposed that this is 
the question now raised on which the House ought to decide — 
against these two cases of murder 1 point to the 2000 cases in 
which Majesty’s Irish subjects have been prosecuted by the 
Govemtnent, and in which hundreds of them, unless I am very 
inuch mistaken — I believe I might say by far the larger majority 
of those 2Q00 — have had to suffer the anxiety of trial and. the 



V peltalCy of impriaonment ; and you cannot, by pointing to two 
Cases of murder, in wb&ch particular provisions that nobody 
^ would have objected to«n principle have been put in. operation, 
escape the issue on the general administration of the Crimes Act. 

Now, Sir, I shall not attempt, after the powerful speech 
of the hon. Member for North-East Gork,^ to speak of the 
Plan of Campaign or of Mr Dillon, but I shall remark on 
the manner in which the right hon. gentleman who has 
just sat down treats me with respect to the Plan of Cam- 
paign. Having quoted a line and a half from a speech of 
mine, he thereupon ex]^)ands it by his great power of paraphrase, 
and thus, making me responsible for the padding he puts in, he 
is good enough to express bis lively satisfaction at my admission 
of fair and sound doctrines which are in reality the offspring of 
his own fertile brain. I was certainly not less than half-an-hour 
in the month of February ® in giving fully and carefully niy views 
of the Plan of Campaign. I am not going to enter into it at 
lar^ at present ; what I am going to do is this — to state in one 
single sentence what I liclieve the right hon. gentleman has not 
the smallest idea of, and what 1 do not know whether the 
^ Government thoroughly comprehend — namely, what is the real 
contention, that hon. gentlemen sitting on the opposite side of 
the House, have to meet with re.spect to the Plan of Campaign ? 

I .shall state it without a word of comment, and the contention, 
as I understand it, is this — that the Plan of Campaign was 
framed when Parliament had refused to make any legislative 
provision for the necessities of the tenantry of Ireland in the 
year 188^, and that it met the case by making demands upon 
k the landlords equal or inferior to those which, in the Act of 
1887, the,Iand Commission had acknowledged to be just. That 
is the true state of the question. It is idle to travel round 
and round it as the right hon. gentleman has done; it is 
,idle to advance ^inst it the naked doctrine that it is the ‘ 
laiv^and that the lajv shall be obeyed. I know there are 

those in thia^^puse to whom it seems to be a cardinal prin- 

• ■ 

» Mr W. O’Brien. . 

® Feb. 17th ; see rol. ix. 
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ciple and a sacred duty to make no investigations of* 
history, no more than they think right, or of the general opinion 
of the world as to the relations between Ireland*aud England^ I 
But that is not so in Ireland. The recollections and the tradi- 
tions of Irish history are burnt into th 9 very soul of the people. 
We -know how the traditions of Marlborough survived from 
generation to generation on the Continent, and you ought to 
know how the saying, “ The Curse of Cromwell,” has lived from 
generation to generation in Ireland. These things are known 
and felt thera The Irish people are aware what are the horrors, 
what are the atrocities almost incredible, that have been done in 
Ireland in the name of law — the tortures, the murders, the 
crimes of every description which, when they have not been done 
under the name of law, have been covered by subsequent Acts 
of Indemnity ; and who can suppose that a people whose whole 
souls are full of these painful and grievous recollections can 
come to the consideration of the law in the same mind and the 
same spirit as the Judg(j sitting uj)on the Bench ? In expect- 
ing it you show your ignorance of human nature, your inca- 
pacity for statesmanship. The principles on which you act 
have never guided wise legislative assemblies, which have always 
made allowances for the circumstances which determine the 
character of national emotions and recollections, and wliich have 
been aware that in the mixed condition of human affairs condi- 
tional conflicts between law and public feeling are not unfrequent. 
Unhappily, Ireland is perhaps the most conspicuous country in the 
world, where law has been on one side and justice on the other. 

You do not consider — you do not seem to think it worth while 
to consider — the facts of Mr Dillon’s case. I will not discuss the 
matter at large after the vindication he has received^ from the 
powerful kStatement made by the hon. Member of North-East 
Cork ; but I will refer briefly to some of the incidents of Mr 
Dillon’s case ; and fli-st among them I must say that it is a 
strange irony of fortune that Mr Dillpn should be lectured 
on the subject of illegality by the hon. and ^Uant Member 
^^^^orfh Armagh^— the man who has announced that if Parlia- 
* * Colonel Saundenou. 



mSntlhink proper to pass a certain law he will lift his hand 
' in vidience* to resist it* and encourage his countrymen to do 
^ the same. If* Mr DillOh wishes to serve an apprenticeship in 
ill^ality, I recommend him to the master opposite ; but the 
apprenticeship will be long and arduous, and Mr Dillon will 
have to mount the ladder step by step before he reaches the 
elevation on which the hon. and gallant Member has been 
comfortably planted long ago. I want the House to consider 
how it was that Mr Dillon became amenable to the law ; for, after 
all, our prime duty here is not to measure in scales of gold the 
wisdom or even propriety of every individual or his conduct, but 
to bring to account the Government of the Queen — those who 
are responsible, those who sway the majority in this House, those 
who have at their back the Army and the Constabulary, and 
that other instrument of justice apparently in some cases not 
less pliable and effective — namely, the Kesident Magistrates. I 
wish to examine, then, when Mr Dillon became amenable to the 
law. 

Mr Dillon, T feel bound to assume — I do not wi.sh to go 
into the judicial decision — I do not know whether it is a direct 
^ judicial decision or not ; but I shall assume that he was amenable 
to the operation of the law. He was amenable in County Ijouth, 
but he was amenable to its operation subject to going before a 
jury. Now, that is of all things what Her Majesty’s Government 
most dread. Ivord Spencer administered his Crimes Act from 
1882 to 1885, and he administered it with all the success that 
can possibly attend such a measure, and in that Crimes Act we 
had tfiken powers for going past the jury in a straightforward, 
b upright, and honourable manner, in the light of day, in case the 
neces8ity,,should arise. It never did arise, and the Act was 
administered without departure from the principle of trial by 
jury. What has been done here ? An act is done in a county 
^ of Ireland, a county which has a pure and splendid reputation 
sa far as outrage is qpneerned. I am told that as to Louth it 
may be said-^rag 1 am happy to say it may be said of many 
parts of Wales — that long years have passed since an" outrage 
has been committed in that county. Yet Louth was subjected 



to j^he iDd^t7 of being proclaimed under the Crimes Act;i>in 
order that Mr Dillon might, not havf the benefit of a jui^r. 
These dre the acts — this is one of the acta — >grhich provoke 
men to say that they are not only harsh, not only are they 
cruel, but they are mean. Of them any Government ought to 
be ashamed ; and if it were possible for the right hon. gentle- 
man, by those researches of which he is so. fond, to find that 
something of the kind was done by a Liberal Government, 
1 would not stoop to apologise for such an act. If 1 had 
a share in it, 1 would take a full share of the responsibility, 
and perfonu whatever ^wnance yon might choose to impose. 
The County Louth has been proclaimed in order that Mr 
Dillon might be deprived of his rights as a British subject, 
which he possessed at the time he made his speech. Is 
that the way in which you propose to propagate respect 
for the law in Ireland ? Is that the way in which you 
think you will draw the heart of Ireland nearer ? Nearer to 
wlrat ? Not to the heart of England, fur these two great hearts, 

1 rejoice to say, are already momlly joined in one ; but nearer 
to Dublin Castle, nearer to the Viceroy, nearer to the Chief 
Secretary, nearer to the Tory aiul l)issentieiit majority ? It is 
necessary, under the high sense of duty tliat governs the ad- 
ministration of the right hon. gentleman, that Mr Dillon should 
be subjected to the indignity of being put into prison costume. 
What says the light hon. geutlemau the Member for the Sleaford 
Division of Lincolnshire?^ “Serve him right.” Serve him right! 
Is it right, then, to insult a gentleman of his character ? Suppose 
an accident happened to the hon. and gallant Member for North 
Armagh in the contingencies which might arise, and which . 
he has foreshadowed. I do not believe that, among hi^ strongest 
opponents below the gangway, there is one that would, for a 
moment, tolerate that this indignity should be put upon him, 
But this has been done to Mr Dillon. Why ? On the ground ^ 
of the indexible morality which is so characteristic, as we all 
knon^^^the Irish Secretary, that he cannol^ l\glp observing 
up<^^i& want of ^ in other people. His high morality will 
■ ,* * Mr Chaplin. 



vUii ^ure the unequal trmtment in two cases. Is it ^uiil 
' ^eatment ? ‘ Is the prisAn dress for Mr Dillon the same thing 
' *as the prison liress for the man with the frieze coat ? Is it ? 
Is it the same thing? The right hon. gentleman says it 
is. I say it is not the same, and 1 appeal to an authority 
better than myself, and better than the authority of the right 
hon. gentleman ; for if it is the same infliction, 1 put these 
two questions — Why did Parliament provide in England that 
every person for the offence of sedition should cense to be 
subject to this indignity, and should become a first-class misde- 
meanant ? ' And why did the right bon. gentleman, who is 
troubled with a still", unbenduig conscience, bend that con- 
science in the case of the priest ? If tlie prison dress be 
the same thing for Mr Dillon and the frieze coat, is it the 
same thing for Mr Dillon and the priest ? The right hon. 
gentleman has not dared to put the prison dress upon the 
priest. He receded from it not because he was merciful, but 
because he was afraid. [Cheers and laugliter.] I hope the 
right lion, gentleman enjoys that. I believe he has said he had 
no option — that the law prescribed it, and that the law must be 
obeyed Then, I ask, why was the law violated by the right 
hon. gentleman in the case of the priest ? How can he recon- 
ooncile his conduct to Mr Dillon and other Members of this 
House with his conduct to tlie jiriests, or with the policy which 
has long ago dictated the adoption of a wise and gentle and 
humane but perfectly protective, law for the treatment of pris- 
oners committed for sedition in England ? Wliat did the judge 
say in the case of Mr Dillon ? He inflicted the maximum sen- 
• tence. But why? Because of Mr Dillon’s great influence. There- 
fore, he said — “ I will inflict the maximum sentence.” But how 
has Mr Dillon used that influence ? Go back with me to the 
memorable and melancholy day at Mitchelstown. [Laughter.] 1 
^heard that laugh. It must liave been involuntary, for it is 
shocking to suppose th%t it was anything else. Go back to the 
melancholy dqy qj; Mitchelstown, and to the great outrages of 
the officers of the constabulary and the mep under 4iheir com- 
mand, and the deatlis of three innocent men. It^ was Mr 
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Dillon, in my belief, who prevented, bjr the use of his grwt ih- 
flnmice, a terrible accumulation of that disaster ; and that use ol 
his influence ought to have been recolfected when he was takerf 
to task by the Judge, and the maximum punishment inflieti^ 
upon him, because, in some other case, the Judge differed from 
the use he had made of the influenca I make no special com- 
plaint of tl^ Judge in this case. I cannot say as much in 
respect of another case to which I sliall come by-and-by. 
But the Judge in tliis case said — " Mr Dillon is a man of great 
influence over liis fellow-countrymen.” By that he meant over 
the Irish people. The Judge was perhaps hardly aware that 
Mr Dillon’s influence is not limited to Ireland. There are mil- 
lions upon millions of people in this country — I believe the 
large majority of the people of England, as well as of Scotland 
and Wales — to whom there eould be, on the occasion of a public 
assembly, no more welcome tidings than that they were about 
to be addressed by Mr Dillon, and tliere is hardly one whose 
entrance among them would call forth more enthusiastic acclama- 
tion. Now sir, I will venture to say that it is a terrible state of 
things that a man of Mr Dillon’s character, his qualities, and his 
position, is thus treated. It is a state of things which ought 
to bring about much reflection, and which cannot te disposed of 
by a majority to-night in this House. 

Well, sir, I am now’ going into the case of Killeagh. After the 
daring statement of the hon. and learned Solicitor-General for 
Ireland,^ and the yet more daring statement of the right hon 
gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ireland on a former occasion, 

I wish to set out the whole case to the House. Tlie right hoh. 
gentleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer must not suppose thato 
the slight reference to it with which he was provided,has in any 
degree disposed of it. The hon. and learned Solicitor-General 
came a little nearer to the point when he stated that the men 
who were imprisoned at Killeagh had been found guilty of con- 
spiracy at common law for the purpose of starving the poUc& 
Found guilty of conspiracy at common law ^ fy whom weto 
they io’iuid guilty pf conspiracy at common law ? 

./ '‘Mr Madden. 



roB Ibeiani>— I did not state that 
the men had been fouild guilty of conspiracy at Common 
Iaw. What I* did stat^— and as my authority I refer to the 
judgment of the Court — was that the Judges of the Court of 
Exchequer said there was before them evidence upon which a 
jury might have found them guUty of a conspiracy at Common 
Law. 

Mb Gladstone — I read a report which htis all the appearance 
of care and precision; but I am extremely glad to hear the 
statement of the hou. and learned gentleman, and I at once 
withdraw what I intended to say on this subject. But if the 
hon. and learned gentleman will have the goodness to refer to 
the newspaper to which I referred this morning — namely, the 
Times — he will find that he has been most seriously misreported, 
for the words T have used are precisely those which are to be 
found there. 1 will now pass altogether from that topic. Well, 
Sir, I come to what was said by the Lord Chief Baron, and I 
dwell the more readily upon this case because, although, of 
course, it does not present the entire indictment to the House 
which it has made against the administration of the Crimes Act, 
yet it presents what I think is the most important part of the 
case and goes to the very centre and core of it, because our main 
contention in the debates of last year was that this Act was not 
a Crimes Act at all — that is to say, that crime was a secondary 
and partial subject within its purview; that it was really a 
Conspiracy Act, and under the name of a Conspiracy Act it was 
a Combination Act, and was intended to put down lawful and 
Intimate combination. Now, Sir, let us follow tlie legality of 
•the proceedings, the competency of the tribunal, and the lan- 
guage of thq Government in the case of Eilleagli. Tlie hon. and 
learned Solicitor General for Ireland has, I think, staCbd very 
nearly what was said by the Lord Chief Baron in the first part 
pf his remarka But he left out certain words of the Lord 
Chief Baron which I think may be accurately represented thua 
The Lord Chief Baron was fully of opinion that common action 
had been proved, and upon this common, action he rather 
thoi^bt — ^that was his expression — there would If^^ve been 
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evideoce from which a jury would have concluded tliat the real 
. object wae to injure the police, and tl4t upon evidence pf that 
kind an indictment might be brought Ind the juty might give tt 
verdict Very well, let us suppose that is so. ^Hien I want 
to know what is the state of the law in Ireland ? I accept it 
without question. It is not for me to attempt to affirm or 
deny it, my business is to accept it The statement of the Lord 
Chief Baron is that if four men combine at Killeagh, where there 
is believed to be a conspiracy e.xisting, and are proved by 
common action to have refused to deal with tlie constabulary, 
a jury might convict them of a criminal offence upon evidence 
which tended to prove as much as that Now, suppose, not a 
case of four men who deal in goods and witidiold their goods 
from the constabulary, but a case in England of 400 men 
dealing in labour and withholding their labour. I believe I 
might go a great deal further and say “who break tlieir contiact” 
Even that would not l)e an overstatement But in the one 
case or the other — and I believe I may safely go to the more 
extreme supposition of a breach of contract — the 400 men would, 
every one of them, stand scathless in a court of justice. The 
four Irishmen were sent to prison. Where is the eqiuility o^ 
rights ? This is what wo asked — what we pressed for last year, 
what we were called factious for demanding. This is what the 
Government sternly refused. In England the artizan is pro- 
tected by the law in rosi^ect of the disposal of the commodity 
which he has to dispose of. In Ireland you have ref used, to 
protect him by the law in respect of the very same thing. Yet 
you tell us you will not hear of an Irish Legislatui-e to deal 
with Irish affairs; that the true principle is that which at* 
Westminster and within the walls of Parliament co]^aecrates„(iM 
is pretedded) the principle of equality of rights. Then the Lord 
Chief Baron goes on — ^l)ecau8e the part of his speech to which 
I have referred is entirely incidental — “ Another offence may,, 
posnbly have been committed. But the question we have: to 
consider is whether a certain particular ofifence,;(vhich we will 
.go on to consider and define, has been committed or not.” What 
they had. to consider — these are the words of the Lord 
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.. Baron— was whether th^ common purpose was that this refusal; 
to deal should he accomplished either by compulsion or by 
* influence which he had called undue influence. I call the 
particular attention of the House to these words, because every- 
thing, in fact, turns upon them. I may dismiss altogether the 
word “compulsion ” in this case, because there had been no charge 
of compulsion. I have been been favoured, not by Her Majesty’s 
Government, but by the labour and care of a member of this 
House, with the bulky copies of the depositions, and I have read 
the whole of them ; and they all of them charge in one and the 
same phrase that the offence was joining in a conspiracy to 
induce certain persons not to deal. Then said the Lord Chief 
Baron — ^"That is the question we have to consider.” What 
does he say upon it ? He was bound to say that he-did not find 
one shadow of evidence whatever in this case, and he did not find 
any evidence on which it cotild be argued except in the case of 
David Barry. What was the case of David Barry ? Now, 
David Barry was sentenced, like the rest, for one month. By 
some process which I do not understand, but I am glad of it, 
the .sentence seems afterwards to have been reduced to one fort- 
•night, on the ground that David Barry had, apparently to the 
Judges, acted under intimidation ; and, for having acted under 
intimidation, he was charged and sent to prison for a fortnight for a 
conspiracy to induce others not to deiil. What says theLord Chief 
Baron ? Tt is simply this. To Ite a victim of a conspiracy was, in 
the view of these Judges, the .same thing as to be the author of the 
conspiracy. Tlie man who refuses to deal through intimidation, 
and under a fright, which he describes in Court, that man is a 
* sufferer already, and to send him to prison for an offence indicates 
either a weakness, or a perversity, or an ignorance, or all three 
combined, such as I could not have believed possible from any- 
thing calling itself a Bench of Justice. Of course, any language 
•of the Lord Chief Baron cannot possibly be exaggerated in this 
case. There is no evidence whatever. Now, Sir, it has been ' 
represented by the right hon. gmitleman the Chancellor of the 
[i^chequerand by the hon. and learned Solicitor Genmrtd for 
Irehind, that there may have been a mistake in'^his ciuse. 
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Ai»$idi$liite will happen in the best-regulated families, and, con- 
sequently, there was a slight error o( judgment, but not an 
error of judgment to form the basis of & chaige against the two ' 
Sesident Magistrates, Mr Gardner and Mr Kedmohd. What 
I have to show is this — that this was not an oversight on 
the part of the Judges. Their attention was expressly and 
repeatedly called to the distinction taken by the Lord Chief 
Baron. They did not suppose that the different kinds of con- 
spiracy were confounded together, and that they in sentencing 
for one might just as well sentence for another. Here is the 
report, which I quote from The Cm'k Examiner of the 1st of 
June, of what was said on tlie occasion. Mr Hodnett, who was 
ticting on the piirt of the defendants, pointed out to the Judges 
that there was a total want of evidence, and that the Judges 
ought to dismiss the summons for want of evidence to sliow that 
the defendants ♦entered into a criminal conspiracy to induce 
others not to supply goods. Obsen e that he put it before them 
in the clearest terms. What said Mr Gardner ? " We are both 
against you, ilr Hodnett.” These are the men to whom, to the 
disparagement of the Superior Courts, you have committed 
practically in tlie most delicate and difficult matters the govern- 
ment of Ireland. However, Mr Hodnett was not discouraged 
and he went on to say — I have made an argument, and I hope 
something will 1^ said.” So Mr Gardner proceeded to give his 
view of the case. He said his view of the case was this — “ The 
evidence went to show that these pfirties entered into a criminal 
conspiracy with one another, inasmucli as their acts in tlie 
refusing in nearly all the same language and terms showed the 
conspiracy they had entered into.” That is to say, he deliberately ® 
passed over what had been stated by Mr Hodnett, jsho endea- 
voured td guide this blind man, mid to describe to him the kind 
of conspiracy that was charged in the indictment. The patience 
of Mr Hodnett was not yet exhausted, and he said — That is - 
not the charge. The charge is inducing other persons not « to 
supply goods.” Twice in the most distinct langi^age that man 
could use these Judges were reminded that it 'vwie'not a general^ 
Ohatge before thert of conspiracy, but a charge that they hjsrff^ 
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indbced other persons not to supply goods. is the final 

decisicm of Mr Gardnei*, (Aid these are the Judges of whose legal 
competence the Govemitient are satisfied. He said — ‘'Each 
defendant should be taken with reference to the others,” The 
Judge, liaving the case placed before him in the most distinct 
manner, did not pretend that he hud the least scintilla of 
evidence to sliow that the defendants had committed a crime. 
He said that they might have committed a crime ; and without 
any evidence and merely in consequence of an opinion in the 
sanctuary of his breast he condemned them. 

1 have given you now what tlie Lord Chief Baron said 
and what tlie Ilesident Magistrate saiil. But what did 
the Government say ? Observe, my point is this, and it 
is recognised on both sides. We are not dealing now with 
the Common I^iw of Conspiracy, which derives its crimi- 
nal character from its being intended to injure a person 
or a class. That is not tlie oftence charged. The offence 
charged by the Act is to compel or induce persons not to 
ilo certain things, I put a question carefully framed in the 
sense of the Act. I asked first for the production of all these 
depositions in cases of conspiracy; and 1 then asked whether 
the right hon. gentleman the Cliief Secretary could assure the 
House that in every case where an individual had lieen convicted 
under the Criminal Law and Brocedure (Ireland) Act the con- 
spiracy to c-oinpel or induce some person not to deal witii or to 
work for some other person in the ordinary c(uirse«»f trade, business 
or occupation, evidence had been taken to prove, not only the. 
refusal of the individual to work or to deal as above, but to 
^rove that he was implicated in a conspiracy for some one of the 
said purposqp— that is to say, for the purpose of inducing or 
compelling not to deal with or to work for ; and the ri^it lion, 
gentleman in answer to that question gave me the most positive 
jpid distinct pledge. He said — “ In all the cases described b}' 
the right hon. gentlemans evidence has been taken to prove the 
conspiracy referred to.” I presume that he had in his hands 
at that moment the judgment of the Lord Chief Baron and the 
judgment of Mr Justice Andrews — Baron Dowse sayin^nothing 
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on the subject. He had in his hands the judgment of the liord 
Chief Baron, wliich said there was ifc evidence whatever, and 
with the judgiuent in liis hands life told me that evidence 
liad been taken in every case to prove — what ? Not to prove 
conspiracy, but to pnn e the conspiruciy referred to. 

Thk Chief Seckktauy fou Ikelaxd — The right lion, gentleman 
has confused dates. The answer I gave him was before the 
judgment was delivered. 

Mil Gladstone — Tlie right hon. gentleman liad not the 
judgment in his hands, but he had the dejiositions. I have 
read the whole of tliese depositions, and they do not contain one 
single sentence upon any subject ex(.*ept that of ilie refusal to 
deal, unless in one single instance. And what is that ? It is 
the sentence in which the constable ( )’I lonoghue, slates that 
there was a meeting on the 4th of March, whicli meeting is 
supposed to have had some reference to some combination or 
other for the purpose of exclusive dealing, and he deposes that 
he did not see anyone of the defendants at that meeting. Was 
there ever such a case as this ? The right hon. gentleman had 
read tlie evidence. If he says tliere is evidence of the conspiracy 
referred to, let him produce it. It docs not exist. He cannot 
produce it unless all tlu* documents are falsified; and that which 
he made bold to state to this House, that the conspiracy to in- 
duce had evidence taken upon it, is totally contrary to the fact, 
and the right hon. gentleman has to exidain his conduct to the 
House. But tlie right hon. gentleman, when we ask liim why 
he has not fulfilled his pledges — this ])ledge and that jiledge — 
liis answer is — “Oh, that has been sufficiently threshed out 
already, and I cannot go over it again.” Such was the laiiguag<^ 
of the Government. * 

No^^ tliis is no ([uestion of a ujiscarniige or of a mistake 
of an inferior tribunal. It is not a question of mistaking 
the balance of evidence in regard to wiiich liuman judgment 
may go wrong. Here there was no, balance of evideuae at 
all. Tliere was, as we know now on the bigli^t authority,, no 
evidence whatever. Tliere could not lie any evidence, and there 
being n^f evidence, and the attention of tire Judge having, been 
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called to the fact that there was no evidence, he deliberately re- 
fused to take notice of tl^at call and went on to aggravate his 
conduct by refusing to s^iate a case. Is this a specimen of the 
manner in which this Law of Conspiracy is administered in Ire- 
land ? I have to put questions to the right hon. gentleman 
besides that whicli T have put to him about himself. Are these 
two Resident Magistrates to continue to administer the Coercion 
Act? I presume that the (Government have considered that 
subject. I do not undertake to say wliat is the cause of their 
misconduct — whetlier it is bias, whether it is bigotry — ignorance 
it cannot he, because the thing was placed twice before them — 
or whether it was feebleness of character. T do not enter into 
these things. T look at the facts, and say it is totally impossible 
to place confidence in sucli a Bench. T say the people of Ireland 
would he unworthy of the name of men if the spirit of the 
country dwl not revolt against such treatment. I am told that 
this is only one cons])iracy case. Only fme conspiracy case? 
Well, it is f-he only one in which we have hcen able to get the 
particulars. How many more are there of such cases ? T 
challenge the right lion, gentleman, and I make an appeal to him 
to lay upon the table the depositions in all conspiracy cases. 
He has heard tlie statement made by an aide lawyer in this 
House that he and his friends have examined 700 out of 2,000 
cases, and the conclusion they have come to is that the proceed- 
ings were a travesty and caricature of justice. We have got 
that, and having extracted from the right hon. gentleman some 
particulars with icgard to this special case, we find it to be as 
flagrant and scandalous as any in the days of Judge Jeffreys 
fl^aughter] The right hon. and learned Lord Advocate^ has 
a greiit faculty for laughter. T know very well that these 
men have not the power of Judge Jeffreys, and that* we do 
not live in the time of Judge Jeffreys. How far is that the 
f^ult of the right hon. gentleman ? What the right hon. and 
learned Lord Advocate nought to appreciate is, that the denial 
of justice, which is4he same thing; in the cuse of a farthing as of 
a £1,000,000 is as gross, as palpable, and as shameful as ever 
^ Mr J. H. Mficdonald. • 
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disgraced the time of Judge Jeffrey,?. I therefore beg tfie ^ght 
hon. gentleman to produce the depositions iu these cases. I do 
not know precisely the number of cas&. We have no aid from 
the right hon, gentleman. We have to find our way through 
a lengthened paper with about 2000 names, out of which there 
are, I believe, about 150 charged with conspiracy. 1 think that 
the particulars of the painful aise upon which I have detained 
the House so long show grounds for the necessity of my demand. 
If the right hon. gentleman does not give us the particulars of 
the other cases, we shall he compelled to conclude that the other 
cases are like tliis case ; and if he disputes it, let him give us 
the means of judging. If the right hon. gentleman does not 
give us the means of judging, if he is determined that Parliament 
shall be excluded from forming an opinion in cases of this kind, 
that will sustain my charge that it is the policy of the Govern- 
ment to oust the House of Commons from the perft/iinancc of 
one of its most sacred duties— that of defending the weak, and 
maintaining the sanctity of private rights and private liberty. 

Tlie right hon. gentleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
his speecli last night, contended that tlie policy of the Govern- 
ment was making progress, slow but sure. That 1 understand 
to be the upsliot of the principal portions of his speech. What did 
he point to in support of that contention ? He pointed to 
certain statistics about P>oycottiiig, about which I have to observe 
that those stiitistics are nn invention of the Government. No 
such statistics ever were ])roduced until the existence of the 
present Government. I entirely decline to accept them, because 
I have no means of testing their accuracy. You might as well 
bring statistics from tlie moon as give us your stiitistics of Boy» 
cutting. There is no legjil, moral, or social test by ydiiich we can 
judge tliem. You plead usage, when usage is in your favour ; 
but you depart from usage because your Eeturns liave been 
j>repared — 1 was almost about to say, manufactured for yojji 
— ^in order to show a considerable diminution of Boycotting. 
^Vhat the right hon. gentleman really means is*a diminution in 
the number of agrarian offences — not a very laige diminutiotfi 
but, I ajhnit, a sensible and gratifying diminution. I will not 
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enter into the question of |he cause of that diniinutioiL We do 
not believe that the cfiusg is to be found either in the Crimes 
Act or in the mode in which it is applied. We think it is due 
to other and very different causes. I am not going to enter upon 
tliat distinct ground. If you like, I will tfike the fact upon your 
showing, and upon your own argument, and assume that it is due 
to the Crimes Act. If that were so would it be a proof of pro- 
gress, would it be a proof tliat you were making your way to a 
settlement of tlie Irish question ? I think not. Lord Spencer’s 
triumph over agivirian outrage was tenfold what it has been 
under the right lion, gentleman the (Jhief Secretary. 1 take 
it to have been, so far as external manifestations were 
concerned, one <»f the most complete ever brought about 
in the history of Executive (lovernmcnt. It was a marvellous 
reduction. I will now (]uote figures. The uiimber of agrarian 
offences with which liord Spencer had to deal was quoted as 
between 4000 and oOOO, and it was reduced, 1 believe, to a 
figure below 1000. Jhit Lord Spencer did not think by that 
reduction ho had made any way towards solving the Irish 
problem. And not only lie did not think so, but the Tories did 
not think so. So far were they from recognising in Lord 
Spencer’s action a satisfactory condition of things as an argu- 
ment for maintaining coercion, that they declared that the 
policy of coercion liad failed, and ought to be abandoned. I 
know the right hon. geiitlenian the Member for the Slea- 
ford Division said that he never .approved the abandon- 
ment of the policy of Ixird Spencer, for he thought that the 
policy of coercion ought to be maintained. Tlie right hon. 
gentleman nods his head ; but his disapproval was an extremely 
cheap disapproval, because the right hon. gentleman shared the 
spoils of the victors, and took office from the (lovemment which 
disapproved of that policy. But what we contend is that th*; 
diminution of agrarian offences does not solve the Irish Ques- 
tion. ' What is the situafioii ? What is the general condition 
of Ireland now ? Iceland is in tlie hands of three powers — the 
Army, the Constabulary, and inferior tribuiftils of jiistioe — * 
tribunals which I do not hesitate in describing as inferior after 
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the specimen we have had to-night ; ajid no country in that con- 
dition by tlie side of a great and powerful State can be said to 
have made the least progress towards a satisfactory settlement* 
We, whose Empire rests upon the goodwill and affection of every 
other people of wliicli it is composed, ought to blush up to our 
eyes when we find tliat Ireland is only to be kept by sucli 
means as those which the rigfit hon. gentleman tiie Chancellor 
of the Excliequer has described as a slow progress towards the 
solution of the Irish Question. I sliould like to know whether 
the right lion, gentleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
considered the position of the Constabulary. In many respects 
1 look with very great respect on the liistory of the Constabu- 
lary. On most occasions they liave performed tlieii’ duty ad- 
mirably well, making allowance for all diliiculties; but I am by 
110 means sure that that position is not getting undermined. 1 
put this question to the riglit hon. gentleman and Ins colleagues 
— ^Have not collisions lietween the Constabulary and tlie people, 
have not the occasions upon which the Constabulary have re- 
sorted to force in their dealings with the people, been more 
numerous within the last twelve months than they have been 
for a long, long period before / Will the right hon. gentleman 
give us a Return stating the number of cases in which, during 
the last twelve months, the police have used their batons, and 
other Returns with respect to the use of their batons during 
other periods ? I own 1 am not without apprehension that 
something like exasperation has grown up in the minds of the 
people with respect to the action of this force. At any rate, I 
think there is evidence which must lead one to wish that the 
Government could emphatically deny any such a suggestion^ 
and can assure us that the relations between the Constabulary 
and the people at large are as good as they have been at other 
periods. I never heard until within the last twelve months or 
thereabouts that shopkeepers were refusing to serve them. That 
may be a small thing in amount, but it*is menacing and ominous 
in its character. I confess, soifar as I can juOgeP'of it, and owing 
to the action of tiie Government we can judge of it only very 
imperfectly, the position of the Constabulary shows that the 
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progress of which the li^ht lion, gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer speaks is a progress not forwards, but back- 
(v^ards, as to the* solution of the Irish Question. What are the 
evidences of failure on the other hand ? The right hon. gentle- 
man has, I think, a difficult task before him when he has to 
meet the charges of the hon. Member for North-East Cork, wlio 
in February last defied the f rovernment "to contradict his state- 
ment that the Plan of Campaign was still holding its ground. 
Does the Plan of Campaign still hold its ground ? You have 
been distinctly challenged to-night to say whether you can point 
out an instance in whicli the two gieat powers, the (lovernment 
and the landlords, liave triumphed over the lUan of (.'ampaign. 
The National League, we were told some time ago, was a 
thing of the past; but it is now described by the right 
hon. gentleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer as full of 
gi'eat vigour in every quarter of Ireland. T am toltl that 
the right lion, gentleman used the word “ ubiquitous ” 
also. Well, what has been tlieir success with regard to tlie 
great purjiose of this bill ? The charge of my right lion, friend 
near me w’as that this Bill was introduced for the purpose of 
promoting and bringing about the collection of rent in Ireland, 
and for the occupation of derelict farms. These are the two 
tt^sts of the success of the Bill, and it will not be denied that 
they were the great olijects of the measures. Nothing has been 
said, nothing has been told us, about the occui>atioii of derelict 
farms, though something lias been told us about the collection 
of rents. I will not quote the words used hy the right hon. 
gentleman on a former occasion in this House, hut I think I do 
liot misrepresent their general eflect when 1 say that in general 
the landlords of Ireland w^ould be happy to get rents even such 
jis were offered by the Plan of Campaign, but that in most cases 
I’ent could not be collected. Tliese are evidences of failure 
W'hich, it seems to me, infinitely outweigh the assertions of slow' 
and ’partial success mtftle by the right hon. gentleman tlie 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. , 

Now, Sir, I should like to know this:* The right hon. 
gentleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer has cf»llenged 
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the words of this Motion. Does he think that the respect, 
for law lias increased among the pople of Ireland gene- 
rally since the enactment of the Crimes Act ? Does ho^ 
think that the estrangement of the people of Ireland, which is 
so much to be lamented, not from the people of England, but 
from the system of government enforced upon them — does he 
think that the estrangement has diminished ? He does not 
seem ready to accept either of these challenges. 

Thb Chancellor of the Exchequer— I do not wish to 
interrupt the right hoii. gentleman, and would not interrupt 
him but for his invitation. The statement in the liesolution 
is that we are undermining a respect for the law which did not 
exist, and are estranging the affections of the people of Ireland 
which we did not possess, during the time when the right hon. 
gentleman was in Office. 

Mr Gladstone — What the riglit hon. gentleman has said 
does not in the slightest degree touch either of my challenges. 
My question was not wliether respect for law existed or did 
not exist, or in what degree, or what estrangement there had 
been or was not. My challenge was this. 1 believe now very 
strongly that the right hon. gentleman does not believe that 
respect for law has increased since the passing of the Crimes 
Act in the minds of the people at large, and that he tloes not 
believe that the people at large arc less estranged now than 
before the passing of the Crimes Act. 

Mr GOSCHEN — I do not wish again to interrupt the right 
hon. gentleman, but lie is attributing to me sentiments which J 
do not entertain. The right hon. gentleman interprets my 
silence as assent. I dissent entirely from his statement. I believe* 
there has been increased respect for law, and I belid^'e that we 
should fiave begun to diminish the estrangement but for the 
persistent efforts of the right hon. gentleman. 

Mr Gladstone — Of all the practices of a Governmenfr 
in difficulties there is none so shaBby as throwing itpon 
Oj?P^sition responsibility for the state of pYiblic affairs in 
Irel|&^ ^They are in office; they have the whole powers of 
tha.:$tate^ and they can do what they please ; they have got an 
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arbitrary Act in their j^wer. They have sent to prison all 
these people ; and with all the power in their hands, what is 
*the meaning of saying that the Opposition — not the liberal 
Party, but a wing of the Liberal Party — is responsible for the 
state of things which exists ? What I say to the contradiction 
of the right hon. gentleman is this. Against liis assertion of 
success I have given him proofs of failure, and so far as the 
estrangement is concenicd — against the increasing estrangement 
from the injustice of the present system of government we have 
brought into action another powerful influence in diminishing the 
estrangement of the affections of the Irish people — ^within the 
last two years we have revived in their minds a confidence with 
which they Ijelieve the people of this country will put an end to 
whatever wrongs they still suffer. What we think is this, that 
there never was a period when the opposition was so sharply 
manifested between what is known os Dublin Castle and ‘the 
people of Ireland. On the one hand, if you look at Ireland you 
will see the (Government and its agents — powerful agencies, 
powerful political agencies, judicial agencies, and social agencies. 
On the otlier side you see the mass of the population, and every 
oigan for the expression of opinion over which the mass of the 
jx)pulation have influence, the representatives of the people in 
this House, and the representatives of the people — a rather high 
class of people — in Municipal ('orporations, and in almost every 
elective body, there are returned men from whom rise a unani- 
mous chonis of {irotestation against the system on which the 
government is now carried on in Ireland. Nothing has been 
moro striking in this respect than the fact, as we are told, that 
* nineteen Members out of the eighty-six Members who represent 
the National feeling have Ijeen sent to prison since the passing 
of the Crimes Act. Do you consider how grave that is ? 
There was a time, sir, in the liistory of this country, when a 
•Bill was introduced limiting the prerogative of the Crown in 
making additions to thb Peerage. They were to be reduced to 
a* fixed numbd''. 'On the occasion of that Bill Sir Robert Wal- 
pole said that in the history of this county the rtrad to the 
Temple of Honour had theretofore lain through the Temple of 
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Virtue, but it \vas now to lie — I believe that was the substance 
of his statement — tlirough the dark paths of political intrigue?. 
I do not think Sir Robert Walpole foresaw what would be the 
case of Iteland in 1888 witli respect to the Temple of Honour. 
What in Ireland is now, in the Imnds of the present Govern- 
ment, the mode of access to tlie Temple of Honour ? We 
have either reached, or we are coming very near to, a state of 
things in which, in the estimation of the Irish nation, the road 
to the Temple of Honour lies through the prison door. Nine- 
teen Members of Rarliament liave been put into prison within 
twelve months, and tlie riglit hon. gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exche(|uer talks about progress towards the solution of the 
Irish problem. A\"liat docs he tliink has been the eflect of those 
imprisonments on the constituents of those nineteen Members ? 
Were you to giv(? us the power of access to our constituencies, 
every one of those nineteen Members, I venture to say, would 
be returned to this House with greater enthusiasm and larger 
majorities, because they have been the object of the wrath of 
the Government that now exists. Now, sir, in making this 
motion, we pay a debt of honour to the Government. 1 admit 
that we in this House should make known at least, if vve cannot 
set forth in all particulars, the substance of the accusation we 
have to mak(? against them, and which we intend to make 
against them in the country. We deal, sir, as my right hon. 
friend said, as in former years, with the nation, and not merely 
with the House, — we have an appeal which the right hon. 
gentleman and his colleagues cannot take away from us. To 
that tribunal we will go, and the verdict of that tribunal we 
can foresee, and we are satisfied with it, and we icjoice in the 
sentence which we know it will and cannot but proiidunce. 



THE CHANNEL TUNNEL 

House of Commons, June 27, 1888 

Sir Edward Watidn, the member for ffythe, Tiioved tho Second heading of the 
Channel Tunnel (Experimental Works) Hill. It was opposed by the Covernment, 
and rejected by 807 to I fiS. 

The appeal whieli has been made to me by the right lion, 
gentleman the President of the Local (lovernment Board^ is a 
very fair a|)peal. He has a right to know, and 1 will endeavour 
to explain to him why, having been at the head of the Govern- 
ment in 1884, and Jiaving voted against proceeding with the 
Channel Tunnel Bill, 1 do not take tlie same course on the 
present occasion. Tlie right hon. gentleman has spoken for the 
(lovernment to which he belongs; and, so far, he is in the 
same position as was my right hon. friend the Memlier 
for West Birmingham- when, in 1880, lie asked the House 
to put a negative upon the Bill. But the right hon. 
gentleman will at once perceive the broad aiid vital difference 
between the sijcecli which he has now made in stating the 
grounds for his proceeding and the speech which was then 
made by my right lion, friend. The right hon. gentleman has 
opposed the Channel Tunnel Bill, 1 am sorry to say, upon its 
merits— upon grounds whi(?h will be as good in any future year 
as they lire at the present moment. My right hon. friend the 
Member fftj* West Birmingham is not in the House, but I have 
had within the last week or ten days an oiiportuiiity*, through 
his kindness, of going over the wdiole ground ami testing our 
several recollections, and I believe I am correct in saying that 
in ’the speech of my right hon. friend tliere was not one word 
Uondemnatorj^of •the (!)hanuel T^unnel upon its merits, and that 
his opposition was an opiiosition of time, and#of time only. For 

^ Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. ^ Mr J. Chamberlain# 
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my part, I could not have taken then any other position, and I 
will presently state why it was that I was a party to 
opposition on that ground. It is a matter of justice to 
the hon. Member for Hythe^ and to the promoters of the 
Channel Tunnel, after what happened in 1884 and 1885—1 
telieve tliese were tlie years, though I am not certain that I am 
absolutely correct — that I sliould explain tlie view which I took 
of their case, and the reasons which induced me at tliat period, 
without any doubt or hesitation, to join in the opposition to the 
progi’ess of the Bill. I am very glad to think, after the debate 
of last night, that we are now engaged in a discussion of a very 
different kind. 1 do not tliink tliat any person who agrees with 
me will be induced to vote against the Government from any 
desire to displjice it, or that any gentleman who will vote with 
the Government will do so upon the ground that this is one of 
the sacrifices required from tliem to protect the (country against 
the danger of a liberal invasion of the Benches opposite. On 
the other hand, 1 am afraid that our arguments in this matter 
on the one side and on the other are looked upon as singularly 
unsatisfactory by our opponents. On political questions we 
often feel that, at any rate, there is something in what the other 
man says ; but on this occasion we seem to get at the ultimate 
principles and modes of thinking whicli are fixed on one side 
and fixed on the other, and which would lead us, if we used the 
language that occurs to us, to desc^ribe the opposite arguments 
in very disrespectful terms. The. right hon. gentleman has 
stated his case with force, clearness, and ability; and yet I 
frankly own — and frankness is, after all, a great virtue — the 
whole of the considerations he has advanced, and his arguments 
against this Tunnel are neither better nor worse thaif mere and 

i. 

sheer bugbeai's. HaAring gone thus far in the cxercase of frankness, 
I will for the rest of my speech endeavour to fall l)ack on the 
virtue of courtesy ; and 1 will not recur to the use of any lan- 
guage of that character, by which I oniy meant to illustrate 
the position in which we stand to one another, &nd which we 
unhappily aggravated in 1884. Now, sir, this subject was firat 
t * Sir Edward Watkin. 
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infrodaced to me by a Tory Chancellor of the Exchequer. It 
was first introduced to 'me in the year 1865 by a gentleman 

• whose name will alwa;fs bo mentioned with respect in this 
House — I mean Mr Ward Hunt. He was not Chancellor of 
the Exchequer at that exact time, for I was. He came to me 
as the leader of a deputation, and endeavoured to induce — or 
perhaps I should say seduce — me, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to Lord Palmerston, into giving my support to the 
promotion of tliis dangerous project. Mr Ward Hunt was 
totally insensible of the dreadful nature of the petition he was 
making — notwithstanding his position in the Conservative 
Party, he was totally unaware of all the dangers that liave been 
pointed out by the right hon. gentleman opposite. 

And here, sir, I am obliged to correct a statement of my hon. 
friend the Member for Hythe, wlio, on the authority of somebody 
oj another, alleged that 1 alone among the Ministers of that day 
was dispo.sed to give a guarantee in some shape or other to 
the promoters of the project. T was never disposed to give 
a guarantee to the extent of one single farthing to the pro- 
moters of this scheme, or any other .stdieme of a similar kind. 
1 find it nece.s.sary, for my own credit, perhaps, at any rate 
for the trutii of history, to disclaim it. .Sir, 1 was instructed 
on helialf of the Government, and with my own full con- 
currence, to refuse a guarantee ; but we did so without giving 
the slightest indicathin of any opposition to the Tunnel scheme. 
A series of other Governments followed, and every one of 
those Governments otticially committed itself on the merits 
of the TunneL Uird Granville on the part of the Govem- 

• ment of 1868; I.ord Derby on the part of the Govern- 
ment of PR74, and, I think, the senior Lord Derby, the dis- 
tinguished Prime Minister of a former period, expressed pre- 
cisely similar sentiments ; and every one of those Governments, 

• acting unanimously, was engaged so far in the promotion of this 
project that they gave’it their unequivocal sanction. Nor did 
they stop there, but they entered,upon international proceedings. 
Communications were established with France. A 'C|pmmi8sibn 
was appointed on the part of the two countries ; and I do wish to 
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bring home to the niiiids of hon. and right lion, gentlemen the 
degree to which our honour and our dignity hi an international 
aspect are involved in the question before the House. I must < 
say that that is one of the most serious considerations that 
operate on my mind witli regard to the promotion of this Bill. 
The two Governments jointly instituted a Commission to con- 
sider the details — the important and difficult details — of the 
schemes by means of which this great project could be best 
advanced. The principle of tlie project was taken for granted, 
on the one side and on the other, when we entered into these 
general proceedings witli the Frencli Government. The Com- 
mission laid down conditions which were to l)e the basis of a 
Treaty between the two countries, and tlic actual signature of the 
Treaty was suspended, not U])on the ground of a nypolitical appre- 
hension whatever, Imt simply, T })elicve, upor» the ground that 
financial considerations did not at tliat moment favour the pro- 
gress of the scheme. Wliat dwells upon my mind is this — that 
there was very much of the character of an engagement of honour 
in these proceedings between England and Framte, and that it is a 
matter of some difficulty to justify the recession of a kingdom 
like this from a position of that kind, after you have voluntarily 
and deliberately, and after long thought and reflection, made 
it the subject of such international i)r()ceedings. 

The right hon. gentleman says — and T have no doubt very truly 
— that there are sei ioiis objections raised by the military authori- 
ties against the scheme. A^^dl, Sir, at the time I am speaking of, 

' the opinion of the military authorities was in favour of the Tunnel. 
The two Governments did not act in respect of the Tunnel with- 
out consulting the military authorities, and thf>se military authori- * 
ties whom the Government had to consult were distinrtly favour- 
able to tile Tunnel. But I think 1 may go a little further than that, 
.and may venture to read, at least for the purpose of challenging 
contradiction if it ciiii be challenged, a short extract from a very*, 
well-informed memorandum with which •! have been supplied on 
the part of the promoters — amj which is one* which can easily 
be: bioug^ to issue. The extract to which I refer sfiys — It was 
not: until cthe autumn of 1881 that any military opinion adverse 
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' to Ihe Tunnel was expressed.” Now, Sir, that is a remarkable fact. 

The Tunnel was then a scheme twenty years old. It had been 
• discussed in e\^ery possible form. It had been the subject of 
much official correspondence, and it had received the assent of a 
number of Governments. Those Governments would not have 
assented, and did not assent, without the authority of the 
Military Department and the advice of their military advisers ; 
and until the year 1881 these portentous discoveries which have 
taken possession of tlic mind and imagination of the right lion, 
gentleman, and, I suppose, of those who sit near him, were 
never heard of. Surely that is rather a staggering circumstance. 
And now I will relate the facts upon which tlie Government of 
1881 and tlie following years had to base itself in dealing with 
this subject. At that time we find that tlie military authorities 
had commenced tlieir opposition, and a great ferment began to 
prevail. A comliination of ])owers was brought into operation. 
The liteniry authorities w'(n*c brought to back up the military 
authorities. Great poets invoked the Muses, and strove, not as 
great poets in other tinu*s used to do, to embolden their coun- 
trymen to encounter serious dangers, but to intimidate their 
countrymen by conjuviiig up jihautoms of danger that were not 
lit to be jnescntiHl to anybody c‘xcept to that valuable class of 
the community that tlie right hon. gentleman has described in 
his speech as suffering occasionally the pains of sea-sickness. 
Then, Sir, the army — the military host and the literary host — 
were backed by the opinion (»f what is called Society,” and 
society is always ready for tiui enjoyment of the luxury of a 
good panic. There is nothing more enjoyable than a good 
^ panic, when that panic is based on a latent conviction 
that the tbijig which it coiiteinplattjs is not in the least degree 
likely to happen. These spc^culative panics — these panics in the 
air — ^liave an attraction for certain classes of minds that is in- 
^describable ; and these classes of minds, I am bound to say, ar(», 
very largely to be found among the educated portion of society. 
The subject of^his panic never touched the mind of tin; nation. 
These things are not accessible to the mind of the nation. 
They are accessible to what is called the public opinion of the 
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day — that is to say, public opinion manufactured in LonSon‘' by 
great editors, and clubs, wlio are at all times formidable, and a 
great po\«er for the purposes of the* momeiity* but who are© 
a greater power and become an overwhelming power when 
they are backed by the threefold forces of tlie military and literary 
authorities, and the social circles of London. 

Well, Sir, these powers among them created at that period such 
a panic that even those wlio were most favourable to the Tunnel, 
of whom I was one, thought it quite vain to offer a direct opposi- 
tion. We, tlierefore, proiKised the appointment of a Joint-Com- 
mittee; and the issue of tliat Joint-Committee has been very 
fairly stated by the right hon. gentleman. T am bound 
to make a fair admission — and 1 do it in the presence of 
my noble friend the Member for tlie liossendale Division of 
Lancashire,^ whose opinion at the time 1 do not now re- 
member — that, although in tlie Government of I8h8, to which 
lie and [ belonged, tliere never was a question as to the pro- 
priety of the Tunnel, and Lord Granville wrote in that sense, 
and even instituted communications with France; yet when we 
come to tlie Government of 1880, and the circumstances of 
1881, 1882, and 188;>, a change of opinion did find its way even 
into the Cabinet. Some of us were what 1 should call not 
quite sound and others of us were, and we all agi’eed tliat the 
liest thing we could do was to refer the matter to this impartial 
tribunal. And when that tribunal rejiorted, there was no im- 
provement in tlie circumstances. If 1 am asked why, under 
these circumstaiiccis, I took jiart in throwing out the Channel 
Tunnel Bill, my answer is that we, the Government, were en- 
gaged in arduous afiairs. Powers were put very freely into® 
action against us at that time which are now happily in abey- 
ance. We deemed that it w^as our duty to have some regard to 
the time of Parliament. We knew it was impossible to pass 
the Bill. It was a time of tempest ; and, as sensible men iiic 
time of tempest are not satisfied with tlKi shelter of an umbrella, 
and seek shelter under the roo} of some substantial building, so 
we acted. Whether or not we ought to have shown moi’e hero- 
• ^ The Manjuis of Hartiiigton. 
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ism I do not know. But we thought it idle to persevere in 
a hopeless struggle. We did not in tlie least condemn Ahe 
tTunnel on its merits. We did not think there was the slightest 
chance of proceeding witli the Bill to the end, and we therefore 
invited Parliament not to bestow its time on a discussion which 
we believed to be perfectly useless. Tliat was tlie principle on 
which we proceeded at tlie time. I will say a little upon the 
arguments of the right lion, gentleman ; but I am not going to 
attempt to follow those arguments, as if we were engaged in a 
debate like that of last niglit. I do not think it would be 
expedient or convenient to make this a debate between both sides 
of the House. There are some on this side of the House who 
are probably unsound beside tliose who are usually so ; and I 
hope there are some on that side who are sound ; and, therefore, 
the House is totally without prejudice. l>ut there is one thing 
which fell from the right lion, genthiinan which I regret, and 
that was his comparison between the internal condition of France 
. at the present time and the internal condition of France some 
six or seven years ago. I own I think it was an error to enter 
upon that chapter of the subje^ct, even if the right hon. gentle- 
man entertains the opinion which he apparently does entertain. 
But as he has >said that he thinks there is not the same pro- 
spect of stability in France now as then, I must give myself 
the satisfaction so far of expressing quite a different opinion. 
And I may remind the (Jovernment and the House of this — 
that the French Eepublic never, since 1870, has been called upon 
to pass through so severe a crisis as the crisis, not yet, I think, 
twelve months old, with respect to the appointment of a Presi- 
•dent. That was the most trying experience which it has had 
to go througli, and it made many of its friends and well-wishers 
tremble as to the issue. It made every sound and right-minded 
man in France apprehensive of what was to happen; and 1 
•rejoice to say that France and the institutions of France came 
through the struggle with as much calm temper and solidity as 
any country imthe world could l^pve done. 

That is one thing I feel it right to say in consequence 
of what fell from the right hon. gentleman. • Follow- 
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ing the right hoii. gentleman opposite, I do not touch on 
tlie engineering question. Neither will I touch upon the 
commercial question, except to say frankly that I dififep 
from the right hon. gentleman, and I believe the com- 
mercial advantages of this Tunnel would be enormous. I have 
nothing whatever to do with engineering or commercial ques- 
tions. I am here simply as a Member of Parliament to see 
whether there is any reason why I should withhold my assent 
to the plan. Now, Sir, 1 have used the familiar illustration of 
the umbrella as shelter in a storm. After hearing the speech 
of the right hon. gentleman, I am not quite sure whether the 
storm is still going on ; but I was undi^r the impression that the 
panic had passed away. My impression has been, and in the 
main my impression is that the literary alarm and the social alarm, 
which backed up the military alarm, are very greatly allayed, 
and that we have now, what we had not five or six years ago, 
a chance of a fair, ttniiperate, and candid discussion. The right 
hon. gentleman refers to a land frontier as if it were an unmixed 
evil. No doubt it is less secure, upon the whole, than a sea 
frontier; but he must not forget that a land frontier has 
enormous advantages with respect to intercourse between man 
and man, which are of great consequence in the view of those 
who believe that peace, and not war, is the natural and proper 
condition of mankind ; and it is to be as we trust to a great 
extent for this country, at least, the ordinary normal and 
habitual condition in which w(i live with foreign countries. 
But on the question of procuring a land frontier, if it is a land 
frontier, which I do not think it is, the habitual and standing 
advantages of a land frontier are enormous compared with its^’ 
ocxsasional disadvantages and dangers. 

With regard to the political and military objections, I 
must say I feel pained, as an Englishman, in considering 
the extensive revolution of opinion that has taken plaoe^ 
For twenty years this project lived ®and flourished, difficult 
in an engineering sense, very difficult in "a technical sense, 
a^d as a finaneial question. 1 do not presume to enter 
upon those questions, and I leave them to those who better 
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understand them — but with no doubt cast on it from the point 
of view of the security of this country. Now, Sir, a transition 
from darknesd to light has taken place — and it ought to be 
hailed, notwithstanding all the inconveniences which accompany 
transitions — and it is rather a serious question for us to 
consider whether the English nation and Government from 
1860 to 1880, or whether the influences which acted during tlie 
years 1883-4 and 1885, and which are to some extent acting 
now, lead us in the right or wrong direction. Speaking of the 
dangers of a land frontier the right hon gentleman, in a lugu- 
brious manner, said that this end of the tunnel must always be 
the subject of great anxiety. Well, if this end of the tunnel is 
to be the subject of great anxiety, what will tlie other end be ? 
But, strange to say, I find that the other end of the tunnel is 
the^ subject of no anxiety at all. Many of us are in the habit 
of considering the French nation as light-minded, with great 
resources and great ingenuity, talents, and energy, but still 
light-minded, unlike ourselves, solid and stable, perhaps rather 
heavj^ but at any rate a very steady-going people, who make up 
our minds slowly and resolutely, and do not change them. 
[Laughter.] Oh, I am not speaking for myself — I am only 
speaking on behalf of my country ; but I would ask hon. gentle- 
men to apply this test to the case of the French people. I must 
say that they have treated this matter with the most dignified 
self-restraint and consistency throughout. I am bound to give 
my opinion, and I think the French, had they any other than 
the most friendly disposition witli regard to ourselves, might 
have made serious complaints of the manner of their treatment 
in having been invited to embark in this enterprise to an extent 
only short* of the signature of the Treaty when we receded from 
the ground, and left the light-minded people standing in exactly 
their original attitude, while we — not the nation, but the 
• Government and the circles of opinion known in London — ^have 
very cmisiderably altered. Well, but you will say, the question 
of our invadi]% France is not 9 matter to be considered at all. 
Therefore, the other end of the tunnel does*not serigusly enter 
into the question. The real question that we have before us is 
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the likelihood of the coming of that uidiappy day— I agree it if* 
a perfectly possible thing, I think and hope it is nothing more 
than a possilde event, still it must be taken into dbnsideriatiou — 
when England will be invaded by France. I am very much 
behind the age in a groat many respects, and I am sorry to say 
very mucli belli nd tliosc representatives of the age who sit on 
the opposite side of tlie House ; for I have the habit of being 
guided to a certain extent in antiiupations of thb future by con- 
siderations of the past. 1 know that it is a mode of looking at 
a subject entirely dismissed from consideration at present. For 
about 800 years, beginning from the Conquest, I want to know 
which country lias oftenest invaded the other, and I will state 
this proposition — that the invasions of France by England have 
been tenfold more than the invasions of the British Islands by 
France. Do you believe in a total revolution in the means of 
action between the two countries ? I do not believe it. There 
has, indeed, been a great change in one matter — that of popula- 
tion. Now, Sir, during the Bevolutionary wars what happened ? 
The great Napoleon — the most wonderful general and strategist 
of modern times, the man of whom Dr Dbllinger says that he 
raised war as to the mode of its planning and execution, not as to 
its morality, almost to tlie dignity and attitude of a fine art — 
addressed the whole of his resources and thouglits to the 
invasion of England. Ireland was tried thre'e times by the 
Directory, and three times there were miserable failures. Two 
other fleets had set out, oiu*, from Holland and one from Spain, 
and they had been destroyed by the power of British arms at 
sea. But Napoleon made it a study nightly and daily to devise 
and arrange the means of invading England, and he was obliged * 
to recede from it as an impossible bisk. Not that it* is an im- 
possible task. Do not suppose that I am going to say anything 
so extravagant. I am going to say this. It is worth while for 
those who have those portentous ideas of the power of France, • 
and so small an idea of our means of ^defence, to consider ‘the 
relative population of the tw© countries. At fflie time when 
Napoleon .prosecuted his schemes the population of Great 
Britain wtis 10,000,000; the population of France 22,000,000. 
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I will not count the population of Ireland, for at that p^od, 
unfortunately, as at others, it added nothing to the military 

• resources of ‘this country for repelling invasion. Well, 

10.000. 000 Englishmen constituted the sum of those whom 
Napoleon had to invade, and he could not manage it. At 
the present moment this island contains far more than 

30.000. 000 men, not less strong, not less determined, not less 
energetic than •the 10,000,000 in Napoleon’s time at the be- 
ginning of the century, and they are close in mere numbers 
upon the population of France. 

Here, then, are two countries, and the question is whether 
one will invade the other by means of the Channel Tunnel. 
This is a country that has incessantly invaded France, and 
I am not sorry to ssiy that though we did it with marvel- 
lous success 500 years ago, we have not always been equally 
successful in recent years, though there is the paramount 
ciise of 1815, with respect to which, if a parallel case could 
be quoted on the other side for the action of England and 
Wellington, I would admit that there would be something 
more in the argument of the right hon. gentleman than I can 
allow that it contained as matters stand. I shall be told that 
Napoleon had no steam. That appears to be a strong argument, 
but it is capable of being used both ways. I believe that the 
invention of steam, and the great revolution that we have seen 
in sliipbuilding, have enormously increased our means of defence 
as compared with those of France. I believe that our defensive 
power in times of crisis would develop itself with a rapidity, to 
an extent, and with an efficiency that would surpass all previous 

* examples, and would astonish the world. There is one question 
that I should like to ask — Wlrnt is the ground taken up by those 
gentlemen who point to our security as the main matter which 
we have to consider ? Do they mean, on that ground, to limit 
•our communications with France ? Do they mean, as in the 
time of Queen Anne, io “abate” our trade with France, as 
being a sourcetof danger and insecurity ? “ No,” says the right 
hon, gentleman opposite; “anything but it; extend your com- 
munications to the uttermost ; give every facility by wjiich men 
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and materiar’ — for the word "goods” is synonymous with 
material — can pass from one country to the other, but do not 
sanction the construction of this tunnef.” That *is the plan of * 
the right hon. gentleman. He proposes that the harbours of 
the country should be enlarged. He set no limit to the range 
of his philanthropy and enlightened views upon this matter. 
He has no apprehension upon this subject. Well, my appre- 
hension of invasion is not great ; but, if I am to conjure up any 
prospect of danger, 1 tell the righfhon. gentleman deliberately 
that his plan of harbours and great ships, and of making the 
Channel a higli road to be crossed with wonderful rapidity, 
presents ten times the danger that the prospects of the tunnel 
could possibly present to the most excitable mind. 

Now, one word about the opinion of the military authorities. I 
am not going to speak of them with contempt ; on the contrary, I 
must say that I liave the deepest respect for the profession of the 
soldier, and especially for the function of a commander in the 
field, charged with the care of large bodies of men, with the 
duty of making the most of the resources of the country, and 
with the enormously difficult task of bringing all to bear on a 
particular point, under particular circumstances, and at a parti- 
cular time, for the purpose of war. That I deem to be one of 
the highest and most extraordinary trials to which the human 
mind can be subjected, and 1 do not know any other position in 
which the demand for energy and the exercise of every great 
quality of human force is so tremendous and overwhelming. 
Therefore, for the opinion of Lord Wolseley, whom I believe to 
he a man extremely valuable to his country in the great and 
possible contingency of military danger and military effort, I * 
have the profoundest respect, as I have for the opinion of other 
military authorities. But that respect is mainly due in relation 
to the operations of war, or measures directly connected with 
the operations of war. On other matters not so connected their* 
judgment carries weight, and always will carry weight ; but in 
qhirations of this character the judgments of military authorities 
ce^iwot be accepted as infallible, and we find that the prescrip- 
/^qns and recommendations of the military authorities, of one 
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day* or one year are disowned and reversed by the military 
authorities of another time. We were told in 1860 that Lord 
•Palmerston’s fortifications would give us such a state of security 
that we need never be alarmed again ; but have we not had within 
these latter years alarms more poignant, more startling, more 
costly than, perhaps, were ever reached before in times of peace, 
and these fortifications are regarded apparently by those who 
recommended them with the greatest indifterence? If 1 am 
asked to rely on the opinion of military authorities as infallible, 
and required to surrender my own poor judgment and responsi- 
bility into their hands, I would quote the name of Alderney. 
If there is a single creation on earth that may be called the 
creation of military authority it is the work now represented by 
the remains, the ruins, the shreds and tatters of the fortifica- 
tions at Alderney. Save that the funds were supplied from the 
Treasury, these works were a military creation. I know it is 
sometimes said that all faults and imperfections in such cases 
are due to the impertinent interference of civilians ; but what 
civilian had anything to do witli the works at Alderney? I 
had to do with them in the sense of yielding to the imperative 
demands of the military authorities of that day, excellent, able, 
and highly distinguished men they were — Sir John Burgoyne, 
Sir Henry Hardingc, and others who adorn our military 
annals. They told us tliat witli an expenditure of £150,000 
Cherbourg would be .sealed up, and no hostile fleet would ever 
issue from it. 1 was the man who proposed this expenditure, 
and the House agreed to it thirty-five years ago. But 1 need 
not say the matter did not stop there ; the expenditure went up 
•to £1,500,000 — and 1 am not sure whether it stopped short of 
£2,000,000-*^nd of that there now remain but the miserable 
fragments of that work, a monument of human folly, useless to 
us as regards any purpose for which we were urged by military 
•authorities to adopt theii' plan, but perhaps not absolutely use- 
less* to a possible enemy, with whom wc may at some period 
have to deal, «nd who may po^ibly be able to extract some 
profit in the way of shelter and accommodatum from the ruins. 
Then take another and very different example fron; another 
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branch cST the subject — I wish to speak of nothing but of which 
I have some personal knowledge. Everybody knows that m 
the crisis of a great war the one real and appallihg difficulty, if* 
not danger, of this country is the fewness of men, and not the 
scantiness of any other resources whatever. We were, until the 
forethought and sagacity of Lord Palmerston and Lord John 
Russell relieved us of the task, in military occupation of the 
Ionian Islands. Our garrison there used to consist in times of 
peace of 6000 or 7000 men, and I believe it was admitted that, 
considered in reference to times of war and in reference to Re- 
serves, such soldiers as we would require to have there would 
stand to our debit in time of war at not less than 12,000 men. 

I am not speaking of political considerations ; but I do not 
think any man in tins House will say it is desirable to be 
charged with the rcsponsbiility of maintaining 12,000 men in a 
time of a great war for the purpose of maintaining a hold, even if 
it were otherwise possible upon Corfu, Cephalonia, Zante, and the 
other Ionian Isles. But at that time military aiitliorities were 
unanimous in their belief, and strongly urged upon the Govern- 
ment that the maintenance of our military hold upon the Ionian 
Islands was a great, if not an essential, clement in the mainten- 
ance of our power in the Mediterranean. Sornetliing, we must 
admit, is to be allowed for the professional zeal of men who 
know no bounds to the service they render and the sacrifices 
they are prepared to make when the country has occasion to 
call for their services ; but much also must be allowed for the 
fallibility of human judgment when applied to an object they 
consider it necessary to secure, and these are considerations 
which in some degree equalise our position, though not ab-* 
solutely, to the position of the military authorities.* It seems 
ludicrous for a person like myself to give an opinion on the 
military danger of the Channel Tunnel in the face of the 
opinion of military authorities; but I cannot get rid of the* 
feeling — and it is simply common sehse — that when I ' en- 
dltevour to consider all the points, which I will ^ot now enter 
^^n in detail, I am bound to point out that it is not a iiafe 
pling for .us to say, “ We have military authorities who tell ns 
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this thing or that, and we ought to be satisfied” when, 4of 
necessity, we have before our eyes many exemplary cases where 
•the predictions Und injunctions of military authorities have been 
totally falsified ; and when we know that what is preached by 
the military authorities of to-day is the direct reversal of what 
was thought and taught by military authorities twenty or thirty 
years ago. Under the circumstances, I trust we have arrived at 
a time of comparative calm, when the matter can be considered 
without prejudice, which was not possible in 1883. If I may 
jjresume to refer to an old and homely proverb, “ Philip was 
then drunk ; ” but Philip is now, I trust, sober, and it is in the 
sobriety of Philip that I place all iny confidence. I hope. Sir, 
I am not going beyond Parliamentary etiquette, if I express my 
hearty congratulations that you. Sir, in tlie midst of the storm 
and excitement, were one of the men wlio affixed a signature to 
the Minority Eeport on the subject. I believe even now we have 
arrived at a happier time, when the gallant enterprise — for I 
must call it so, arduous and diflicult as it is — of my hon. friend 
the Member for Hythe has some chance of fair judgment. The 
opinion of the nation was never against it. A fictitious opinion, 
which is sonietiiiies assumed to be national opinion, was too 
strong against it at one period, and it was too strong for me, 
and it even now exists, but weakened and brought within 
moderate bounds, and tlierc is now some chance for common 
sense and the exercise of that spirit of enterprise that has been 
at all times among the noblest characteristics of our country. 



THE STATE OF AGRICULTURE 

Ha WARDEN, August 2;}, 1888 

Mr Gladstont; was present at the Hawardeii Flower Show, and afterwards spoke 
from the Castle Ten*ace. Amongst speeches on cognate subjects may be men- 
tioned those at Gillingham on June 17, 1889, on Agriculture; at Hawarden, on 
August 22nd, 1889, on Horticulture; and on Jan. 10, 1890, at Hawarden, to his 
tenantry. 

This is not the first time I have addressed you on my own 
behalf and on behalf of my wife and family on the occasion of 
our Horticultural Sliow, and I rejoice to think that every year 
as it comes round we have greater and greater testimonies of 
the good that it does, the great interest that is felt in it, and 
the great exertions that are made by our friends to excel in the 
cultivation of fruit and flowers and vegetables. Now, I do not 
know whether T could tell you all the benefits that I think this 
does ; but, in the first place, it is another bond of union between 
us. It brings us together ux>on a good footing, with kindly 
feelings for a gopd purpose ; and everything that does that, in 
ray opinion, is a very good thing. It is a great distinction of 
this country that we have jdenty of usages of that kind, and 
the more we have of them the better, and I am delighted to 
think that this one in jiarticular is being added to what we had 
before. But there is a great deal more to say about it, and 
more than one can say pioperly on the same occasion, because*’ 
it would be better to keep something for a futyte occasion. 
The next thing is this — as regards flowers in particular, it 
is a very great advantage to xieople of all ranks and classes 
to have themselves kept in close connection with the beautifuL 
things which God Almighty has ordained that Nature should 
produce — ^it cultivates the sengejof beauty in ths people. You, 
who Uve in the country, have advantages in that respect which 
are not possessed by the town population ; and I do not know 
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whether it is fresh in your recollection that the town popula- 
tion in England, which, if we go some hundreds of years back, 
was not a twentieth part of the whole, is now actually more 
than half of the whole. It is a most touching thing, in driving 
through the poorest streets of Ijondon, to see how the feeling 
for natural beauties acts even upon the town population; how 
everybody that can contrives to have some flower pots, some 
geraniums, something or other that shall be to him the image 
of Nature, keeping up his recollection of Nature, and showing 
his sense of beauty. It is a real element of civilisation; it 
tends to soften and refine human nature ; and, where there are 
so many things of interest in life which tend to influence 
human nature in another direction, it is an immense advantage 
that an influence of this kind should be brought to work 
among all (dasses of the population. If }'ou go through the 
wealthy streets of Loudon you will see splendid boxes of flowers 
in the fronts of the windows of tlie wealthy inhabitants. 
Those are very pleasing to the eye, and it is certainly nothing 
but creditable that tljose who purchase them sliould take de- 
light in them ; but that is a very simple and easy matter for 
the persons in opulent circumstances, compared with the little 
flower pots in tlie back streets ; because the little flower pots in 
the back streets generally represent efforts made under diffi- 
culties and with self-denial. It is out of very narrow means, 
it is in the midst of serious want that tliese things are 
done ; and most certainly I should always look upon them with 
the liveliest satisfaction. But then we may say tliat this is the 
imaginative side of the question, which has relation to taste and 
Civilisation. The economical side of it, however, must always 
present itselSt to pur minds. You delight in these beautiful 
things; but, after all, in the first place, you are almost compelled 
also to contemplate the subject with a view to profit. I want 
to say o^e or tw'o things to you upon that subject. 

And first let me say I ^hink there are very few persons who 
knerw how larged question this is. .In some degree it is a subject 
on which there are varieties of opinion ; but there is an immense 
deal to be done in this country in small parcels, in small de- 
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tails, upon patches and limited areas of ground. To extend 
that by what I may in the rough call spade cultivation is a 
matter, regarded in the aggregate, of enormous national im< 
portance. You will understand that I use that phrase in a 
large sense, covering by it everything, in point of fact, that is 
done by the human hand in detail by minute care and constant 
watchfulness, and all the incidents of the weather and other 
circumstances ; and here I must say I learnt . with pleasure 
to-day, from the highest authorities, that this exhibition is the 
very best exhibition we have ever had ; and, being the best, it 
is made under the most unfavourable circumstances, because I 
do not think that since this institution was founded we have 
ever had so ungenial a season. Therefore you have been strug- 
gling under adverse circimistance.s, and I rejoice to see that you 
have struggled successfully. Now, this is a very large question. 
If you go across the ('hannel into France, where the land is very 
much more subdivided than it is in this country, you will find 
there that what is called the small culture is pursued by mil- 
lions of the jxtpulation ; and there is no doubt at all about the fact 
that a large part of the wealth of France arises from that kind of 
work, which some people think insignificant when they look at 
it in detail, but which when, as I have said, it is accumulated 
and put together comes to be of enormous national import- 
ance. Some thirty or forty years ago the landlords of this 
coimtry had a most unfortunate passion for what was called 
consolidating farms, and they thought consolidation was the secret 
of good economical cultivation and of high rents, not as against 
the farmer, but of high rents, together with good circumstances 
for the farmer. Then some people went a little further, and 
thought also that machinery was going to produce ih agriculture 
the same astonishing results that it has produced in manu- 
factures. You know that in the staple manufactures of the 
country machinery has put down, and has driven ouj; of the 
market, what used to be called hand labour. Now, with regard 
tp^^e land, the landlords haye had a great letson, by which I 
no doubt they will profit. They have gone through a very- 
K o^tere ensis in the last ten years, and it has been observed, per- 
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haps all through the country, that the small farms have done 
better than the large, or, all events, as another way of putting 
Tt, that the large farms have done worse than the small. In a 
very great degree the circumstances have been terribly against 
large farms. But there was a great movement tending to re- 
move all agricultural production away from the human hand. 
And this would tell most agjiinst the small farms. Well, this 
more favourable or less unfavourable experience of the small 
farms shows you that some arguments have been pushed too far, 
and that there is a great deal to be got out of the liuinan hand, — 
using tlie spade and other imidements, applying to the soil more 
effective processes of exposure to the air than can always be 
applied by agricultural iniichinery, and leading to your obtain- 
ing from the surface of the earth a far greater aggregate pro- 
duct than has ever yet been got, possibly than ever will be got, 
by scientific processes and by wholesale methods in agriculture. 

A great many people are very much alarmed about over- 
population. I do not so much believe in over-population 
as many people do. I think tliat if the land is made 
the best use of, the result will be that it will feed a great 
many more people than when its resources arc not properly 
turned to account ; and I cannot too strongly state — my con- 
viction may not be worth much, but at any ratci it has been 
formed upon the observation of a tolerably long life — that I am 
persuaded there is an enormous economical importance in the 
subject that has brought us here to-day. T have in my hands a 
book called “The Producer and ('onsumer,** by Samuel Eawson. 
I had not seen this book when last I addressed you. It appears 
to me to be very interesting, and to deserve a good deal of 
attention. l4r Samuel Rawson describes himself as having been 
for more than thirty years a fruiterer and salesman in the fruit 
and vegetable trades, apparently in Birmingham, and he seems 
to be a person 6f consideration, because he dedicates his book, by 
permission, to the Company of Fruiterers, a public body ; and no 
doubt that is a ^od testimonial to his being a person of real 
knowledge and experience. I shall send this Obpy of tjiie book 
^ to the Institute for those to read who may like *to read it, for 
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that would be taming it to better Recount than by keeping it 
on my own shelves. He tells you a pumber of things, some of 
them that are very remarkable, and some of them that arb 
astonishing ; but let me say one thing. There are some persons 
who say when you refer to France, or when you refer to 
a district like the Channel Islands, where there is an enormous 
population relatively to the acreage, and the people are, generally 
speaking, extremely well off, — they all say, “ Well, but they have 
beautiful climates.” Put our climate is not a bad climata 
There may be more enjoyment and brilliancy ifi the Mediter- 
ranean climate than there is in ours ; but it is commonly said, and 
I lielieve it, though I do not want to apply it to this day parti- 
cularly, that there are more days in the year on which you can 
enjoy the open air in England than in most countries in Europa 
We have not got the worst extremes; and, I do not know whether 
you have observed it, but, although we have been grumbling at 
the rain for the last month or six weeks, if you read the papers 
you will sec that both east and west of us they have had worse 
weather than wo have had. You will sec terrible accounts of 
storms and of ruin i^roduced by stems in Austria, and this very 
morning we have had some terrible accounts from America ; so 
that, after all, T am not at all sure that we are not as well off. 
We have here a medium climate, a temperate climate, a healthy 
climate, a climate that is good for many kinds of productions. 
The climate is not always the thing. There are many varieties 
of climate, and it is not always the one that is thought the best 
that does the best. A county that is supposed to be one of the 
poorest, one Of the least favourable and least genial climates in 
the whole island is Aberdeenshire, and there is not a more 
flourishing county in the whole island. The fanmers of Aber- 
deenshire send to the T.x)ndon market the finest beef in the 
world ; the famers of Aberdeenshire send to the London corn 
market such oats that Aberdeen oats are knowii by that name 
because they cannot be equalled elsewhere, and they are generally 
^^^sed for mixing with other* oats to bring up the quality; 'and, 
what is.perhaps'more to the purpose in this connection, .is that. 
Aberdeenshire^ people grow strawberries in enormous quantities _ 
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lor the London market. ^1 admit that they have the advantage 
of coming in a little later than other people ; but they do it and 
•make it pay. Great things are done in that way. 

I will just mention to you one or two of the things 
that this gentleman refers to. Mind, I cannot under- 
take to aver that he is con-ect in everything. I have 
told you who he is, and what countenance he has, and 
he appears to command a great deal of information in de- 
tail. He gives an account of some things that are astonisli- 
ing, and perhaps that ought to l)e considered as extreme cases. 
What do you tliink of tliis ? "I have known an acre of straw- 
berries making £200.” Strawl)erries generally make a person’s 
lips water, but to hear of an acre of strawberries making £200 
may make other people’s lips water in another sense. I do not 
know whether he means £200 net profit. I should think not ; 
for in another place — I (piotc it from page 14 — he describes the 
growth and the profit on strawberries in a particular season as 
making £40 an acre, which seems to be pretty well. He men- 
tions a multitude of sucli subjects. One of them is the growth 
of tomatoes. 1 see there are some s 2 >ecimens of tomatoes in the 
show that we have beside us. He says : — A very profitable 
fruit that grows is the tomato, (jspecially as grown in Cornwall, 
Jersey, and Guernsey; but it glows here perfectly well. It 
will make 4d. per lb. at the lowest price, and meets with a ready 
sale in the market.” They say that they packed, in the season 
of 1885, 80,400,000 cans of tomatoes. That is the scale upon 
which these things are done. 'The demand for articles offered, 
and for those articles of food which, in a mild sense, might 
be called luxuries, comforts, and many other necessaries, is 
enormous. Itou have got to deal with the human stomach ; imd 
the human stomach, whatever else may be said of it, is a very 
good customer. And you may rely upon its permanent demand. 
It is very difficult to say to wliat extent that demand may lie 
farther enlarged and minified. The whole human race is not 
so well fed thaNt cannot take any, more. There is a portion of 
society which is said to eat more than is good for it. I am 
sorry to say that about sixty yeiirs ago, in this* country, there 
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were many millions of people who had less than was good for 
them, and could not get a sufficiency of food. There may be a 
handful of people still in that unfortunate condition, but the 
whole, I am happy to think, are a great deal bettor fed than 
they were. They have got the command of all the markets of 
the world. There is no impediment to their getting everything 
on the best terms that it can grown for them ; and to I trust 
it will always continue. 

There is another (piestion that does not come so strictly 
within the purpose of this institution, and that is the ques- 
tion of e^s. With regard to eggs, he mentions one case. 
There is nothing very wonderful about it, but it is not un- 
satisfactory. I take tins particular case he mentions on 
page 29. A hidy keeping from twenty to thirty fowls has 
recently kept a strict account of lier poultry-feeding for a year, 
and the result was a profit of over £. 0 . Five pounds is not a 
very large sum, but let us divide it among twenty-five fowls. 
If there were twenty-five fowls and £5, that would be £1 for 
every five fowls, or 4s. a year ; so that every fowl makes a 
penny a week nearly. That is a very reasonable return. In 
Scotland they sjiy, “ Mouy a mickle maks a muckle.” That 
shows that upon this world of ours tliere is a sphere for every- 
body and for every creature to be useful in; and I think if every 
human being did his duty as well to hunself and to society as 
a fowl that makes a irenny a week — well, he would have a 
l)etter account to give at the last than he will in some cases 
now. Here is another instance I will mention to you. This 
is an important ' consideration in the case of farming — tha.t 
when the land is originally of poor quality, it will very often ndt 
1)6 worth wliile to try to turn it to account for farming procesi^ ; 
but in the case of spade cultivation the thing is different, and 
it will often be worth while to turn to account for spade pur- 
poses what it is not worth while to turn to account for farming 
purposes. What you want for spade puiposes, besides space t^idair, 
is the easy use and application to the soil of faiuii'y labour. Thus 
the spa^e will make the land profitable ; and though, of course, 
the original quality of the land is very important, yet it is not so 
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indUipensable, and you m^y get a good deal out of indifferent 
land by spade process th^at you would neyer get, probably, by 
ordinary processes of the plough and the harrow. Here is 
a case mentioned by Mr Eawson on page 17. He says, at a 
place near Bromsgrove, called Bedford, some years ago the 
land did not pay — ^not until ten years ago. How came it to 
pay then if it had not paid before ? Because the tenants paid 
attention to the cultivation of strawberries, raspberries, and 
bush fruit, and it is now paying well. That is this poor land, 
which formerly did not pay at aU. Upon a recent visit there 
which he took — I beg you to pay special attention to this — he 
found that many of the tenants had purchased their small 
farms out of the proceeds made from this industry. Do not 
suppose that this thing is to work magically. That is not so. 
It is a question of labour, of care, of skill, of vigilance. The 
thing will not come like a prize in a lottery. There are ex- 
cellent results to be had, but they must be had by the use of 
proper means, and guarding in that way against the expectation 
of imaginary results. 1 must say I liave had plenty of instances 
to show me that there is a great deal to be done, and that there is 
a field open to every man who has industry and a fair capacity r 
and it has pleased God to give to the average man fair capa- 
city, if he will take care to add industry to it. There is a great 
deal to be done for the improvement of their circumstances, 
and the increase of the comforts of life. 1 once had — not 
very long ago — a present sent to me ; it was a present, I think, 
of a box of jam ; twelve pots of jam. The man who sent 
it said he had been a farmer in Essex of 250 acres of land, 
a!id that he had been brought to the point of ruin ; but 
it liad occuntd to him to turn his attention to fruit cul- 
tivation, and he did so. He made great efforts, and got 
the capital by the formation of a company, and he told me 
itr had become a most flourishing concern. As he had seen 
me among the preachers of the merits of this operation, he testi- 
fied his gratitud^by sending me a box of jam. 

Now, about getting to market. There is *no doubt liiat 
^tting the produce to market is one of ^e mdbt im-r 
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portant subjects to which you cs,n apply your attentioQ. 

I dare say you h^ve seen that there has been passed in 
the present Session of Parliament a Railway Rates BilF 
: that is intended to assist the British agricultural producer 
in getting his produce to market. There has been a great 
deal of complaint against railway companies. Men speak, and 
Mr Rawson speaks, of the avarice of the railway companies ; 
they are very wicked ; there is a great deal of avarice among 
them. Now, I believe that the people who direct the railway 
companies are no better nor worse than the generality of man- 
kind. I suppose they like to have as laige dividends as they 
can get, and it must be admitted that their dividends are not 
generally very large. I do not believe — you know it is a 
curious thing in the history of the world, but I do not believe 
that in any portion of the economical history of this country 
you could find a case where there has been such a vast invest- 
ment of money or anything approaching it — ^now exceeding 
eight millions sterling — for such moderate returns as is the 
case of the railway companies. However, I do not mean to say 
that the intelligence of the railway companies is always perfect, 
or the administration always enlightened ; but, on the whole, I 
think they show a great deal of skill. They are a great deal in 
the public eyey, for wliat they do is very much canvassed, and 
they ought to understand their interests pretty well, though I am 
extremely glad Parliament has passed an Act on the subject, and 
if there is any tendency on their part to do injustice to the British 
producer, it is quite right that that tendency should be checked. 

But I want to call your attention to a practical point. I 
do not believe that the avarice of the railway companies is the 
great reason why the British producer cannot gelf his fruit, his 
vegetables, his grain, hay, straw, and so forth to market; and I 
do not believe that the railway companies are governed, as some 
people think them to be, by a portentous and unnatural desii^ 
to bring foreign produce into this country cheap, and to make 
J^lish produce dear. Rely *upon it, that is not the secret I 
,4|^ve my own opinion as to the secret. It may not be worth 
Wch, Vnt I give it yon. My opinion is this — ^that the rMtsoii „ 
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why the undeniable, fact, occurs that the foreign producer in 
many instances gets his produce to marked cheaper relatively is 
‘this: that the foreign produce is collected and brought in such 
large quantities, and is sent in great masses to the market. 
That is the secret of cheap carriage. Now, .unfortunately, we 
have not got those combinations in England ; and I believe the 
farmers could do themselves a great deal of good, and I believe 
the garden cultivators can do themselves a great deal of good, by 
the process that is described as laying your heads together. 
Now, laying your heads together is a phrase that has been used 
in various senses, and I am anxious that I should not be mis- 
understood. Sixty years ago there was a most witty clerg}rman 
in this country, Sydney Smith, a canon of St Paul’s in London, 
and in those days the Dean and Chapter of St Paul’s were what 
they are now — rather slow. If any of you go to London and 
stay there, you canuot be there long without knowing that St 
Paul’s is a great working chiurch and a great institution in Lon- 
don ; but then, though it was open on Sundays and week days, 
in some way or other very little was known about it, and the 
Dean and Chapter were slow. Now, Sydney Smith used to 
enjoy himself by passing his wit and jokes upon this Dean and 
Chapter, though he belonged to it himself. When wooden pave- 
ments — an excellent improvement, I think — when wooden pave- 
ments began to be introduced into London, there was a question 
of laying down wooden pavements round St Paul’s, and some- 
body raised the question whether it could be done — ^whether 
they could get a wooden pavement to lay all round it. Sydney 
Smith said, “There is no difficulty at all; let the Dean and 
*Chapter lay their heads together.” That was a very good 
wooden pavdtnent. But it is not in that sense, it is in a con- 
trary sense, that I invite you to lay your heads together. I ask 
you to lay your heads together in order that the brains within 
those skulls may enter into communion with one another ; for I 
am j^rsuaded that it is &y communication that the farmers and 
gaafden product can contrive to cope with those most serious 
grievances, most serious inconveniences, thora^ fcninidable im- 
^ pediments which prevent the produce from getting mto the 
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market, and which discourage its being produced at all, because 
it is sent in such small parcels that th^ railway compmiies can- 
not afford to carry it except at large relative expense. You will 
easily see that where it is a question of tons, whether of potatoes 
or cabbages, or of coals, the carrying of tons at a time can be 
done far cheaper relatively to the quantities than where it is a 
question of carrying pounds at a time. How are you to bring 
the pounds into tons ? By bringing a number of producers 
together to see how they can lay together the several stocks 
that they get out of their ground, and thereby putting them- 
selves in a position to say to the railway companies, “ We shall 
provide ourselves at such titnc.s and in such quantities, and you 
will bring them to market for us ; ” and the railway companies, 
having as many eyes in their heads a-s other people, if it paid 
them to carry the produce, would offer moderate terms for the 
carriage. This gentleman, who seems to know a good deal of 
what he writes alout, says that a very -good plan would be to 
hire a truck. I think he says that that used to l)e an old 
method. • I am sure I do not know whether ho is right or 
not in that, but he suggests that a certain number of per- 
sons should hire a truck, pay so much for it, and then put upon 
it, subject to the regulations of the company, what kind of pro- 
duce they like, so as to liave perfect freedom in it. I do not 
know whether that is so or not. What I feel is, that to bring 
the produce to market at regular times and in considerable 
(quantities is the true secret of cheapness and expedition in con- 
veyance. Everything depends upon cheapness and expedition in 
conveyance. See how wonderfully the commerce of the world 
is increased. Everywhere the business of communication, the* 
business of sending people, and the business of sending goods 
and articles from one place to another is every year coming to 
form a larger and larger proportion of the whole business of 
human life. And why is that ? Because the methods of doing' 
it wholesale, to bring it in quantity, are‘ more and more studied; 
because conveyance, which after all is an article ^n the market, 
is im that. way be<!oming cheaper, and causes more tilings to be 
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How, gentlemen, and^ ladies too— for I must not forget 
the ladies at any time, (nach less to-day, because I find that 
* it is Mrs Johnson of Mancott Bank who has distinguished her- 
self in the show of the present year in a manner which entitles 
her to the highest honour — I have endeavoured in a familiar 
way to approach this question, so far as I was able, in a practi- 
cal manner. We shall meet again from year to year, I hope, 
during the time that my life and the time that my wife’s life 
may be prolonged, and after we are gone, weU, then I hope that 
my son, Mr W. H. Gladstone,^ and his wife, and after them our 
grandson, may carry on these meetings for, I trust, fifty or sixty 
years. But we are not likely to live for a hundred years yet. 
All of us are obliged to the committee, to the judges, and to the 
treasurer for the manner in which they have laboured for the 
success of the show. You will be glad to hear that I have done ; 
for, as I said before, we must keep something to be said next 
time, and I only therefore rci)eat my hearty and cordial con- 
gratulations to you on the success you have attained, and the 
expression of my hope that the success you have attained may 
be regai’ded only as a stimulus to greater exertions in future ; 
and I venture even to hope that you will reflect upon those 
things that I have said alwut combination, about measures for 
bringing your produce easily and rapidly to maiket. And that 
reminds me the word “ market ” brought up a new idea in my 
mind, and that is that I am happy to say you are likely to have 
much greater facility of access to market than you have had. 
You are aware of the railway that has been made through the 
parish, and of the bridge that is being made over the Dee, and 
"that there is a plan for making a railway from the Dee Bridge 
to BirkenheW. You are aware that there is a tunnel under the 
Mersey at Birkenhead. All these things, I hope, within cer- 
tainly the next two years, will be joined one to another, and the 
•meaning of that is that all your fruit, and vegetables, and 
flowers, and whatever )>^)u can rear that is worth sending to 
market, can be^ent straight by rail from a station in the middle 
of Hawarden, will be able to be sent by rail'in the /sourse of 

* Mr W. H. Gladstone died July 4th, 18$). * 
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perhaps an hour's or half-an-hour's cpnveyance to Liverpool — 
that is to say, into a market of 700,000 people. That is not a 
discouraging circumstance, so I hope you will be stimulated* 
more and more to exertion, and that you will likewise consider 
whether you cannot do something among yourselves to procure 
better terms from the railway companies, to put them in a posi- 
tion to carry for you larger quantities, and therefore to carry your 
goods at a cheaper rate. 



THE EISTEDDFOD 

Wkexham, September 4, 1888 

Mr Gladstone delivered this 8i)ecch as a visitor to the Eisteddfod at Wrexham. 

There was no single sentence in the excellent address of onr 
chairman^ to-day more important than that in which he said 
that on the present occasion we had no politics within these 
precincts. I ask no man and no woman what his or her poli- 
tics are, and I trust that no gentleman or lady will ask me 

anything about mine. Until I get out of Wrexham I shall 
forget them altogether. Those who liave been with me to what, 
following Parliamentary usage, I probably had best call another 
place, will understand and know the meaning of my illustra- 
tion when I say that, on this particular occasion, in coming 

among you again, I feel I have passed from a more doubtful 

into a far purer atmosphere. I do assure you that, although 
many are more competent to speak to you altout your Eisteddfod 
than 1 am, there is uo man in or out of Wales, Welshman or 
no Welshman, that can do it with a more entire heart than 
mine. I do not come here to meet a public feeling, I come here 
to express a most sincere conviction. 1 rejoice in this institu- 
tion, and I rejoice in witnessing its progress. The last time I 
had the honour of addressing an Eisteddfod was in the town of 
•Mold*; and, according to my recollection, the audience before 
whom I ha^e now the honour to appear is not less them three- 
fold that which I then addressed. 1 see that the Eisteddfod is 
taking hold in an increasing degree — I will not say upon the 
.masses of the people, because I think they have always given it 
sympathy, but upon allK^lasse3 of the community, and is more 
and more fulfilling the idea of that which 1 have seen officially 
called a Welsh national institution. Let nje tell you that I 
^ Sir Etlward Watkin. ® August Sp, 1873. ^ 
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underwent an uncomfortable sensation for a moment— do not 

« 

be alarmed — when, arriving in this room, I found myself placed 
within a ywrd of what was evidently the most powerful and effec-* 
tive military band, and I said to myself, “ I am very fond of music, 
and I am very loyal to Welsh music ; biit really this is rather 
too close.” But when tl\,e band began — T do assure you that if 
they had been playing till this moment, if their lungs could 
have stood it, and for ever so much longer, I should have lis- 
tened to it with unmixed delight. I had not read the official 
description of it, but the thought that came into my mind was, 
"This is so good a band, that it surely must be a Welsh 
l)and ; ” and I was delighted to find, 011 asking for information, 
which, in the Welsh portion of the book kindly handed to me, 

1 had difficulty in gathering with as much certainty as I could 
have wished — I was glad to find I was right in that supposi- 
tion. I hope I have not come here to flatter you, but the 
musical talent and the musical' feeling of Wales have always 
had my unmixed and enthusiastic admiration. Think, ladies 
and gentlemen, of your “ Men of Harlech.” In my judgment, 
for the purpose of a national air — T do not speak of science, 
for I am not possessed of it — ^but for the purpose of a-national 
air, and without disparagement of old “ God save the Queen ” 
or anything else, it is perhaps the finest national air in the world. 
As to the band that played to-day, I wish to tender to them my 
cordial thanks, and to say that, in my opinion, they are a band 
worthy even to play the " Men of Harlech.” I am not here to 
select the Welsh professors of this art and that art, but I am 
reminded by what I have just said of music, to refer to a sister 
art, and to congratulate you upon possessing, in the sister art of 
painting, a representative of Wales, who is amoflg the most 
ardent of all Welshmen — and that is saying a good deal, for 
Welshmen are not deficient in the faculty of ardour — among . 
the most ardent of them all, at the same time that he is one of<. 
the most illustrious of our living painters — there may be those 
whpv ^ould place him quite at the top of th 6 tree, I do not 
exll^erate in the, words I use — Mr Burne Jones. 

^^lyhave.not conie here to speak simply of individuals, and I will 
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pass on to say that I have Wn struck within the last few hours, I 
will not say with the contrast, but, on the contrary, with the re- 
* inarkable concord between things that are young and things 
that are old. I have come this morning from Hawarden by 
the Hawarden loop line to the Hawarden Junction, and from 
the Hawarden Junction to Wrexham. I hope I may come 
many times; but I take this opportunity of rendering my 
acknowledgments to Sir E. Watkin, who has exhibited to you 
the intelligence and the zeal and the liberality with which he 
has applied himself, as a great railway constructor and director, 
to the consideration of the wants of Wales. I express to him 
personally my share in the obligation, and I congratulate 
Wales on the close alliance whicli I hope will for the future 
subsist between him and her for the promotion of the great 
enterprises to which we must look for the opening up of the 
country. That is not all of what I have seen to-day. I saw 
great enthusiasm all the way from Hawarden. People of all 
ages and of both sexes gathered at every station with an un- 
usual number, I think, of Welsh babies. The enthusiasm of 
the babies it would l)e premature to describe — that is all re- 
served for the future; but the appearance of those babies 
showed the enthusiasm of the mothers. Now this conjunction 
of young and the old — I mean the new and the ancient — ^is, 
in my opinion, the happiest augury for the well-being of a 
country. A country is in a good and sound and healthy state 
when it exhibits the spirit of progress in all its institutions 
and in all its operations ; and when with that spirit of progress 
it combines the spirit of affectionate retrospect upon the times 
•and the generations that have gone before, and the determina- 
tion to huslTand and fo turn at every point to the best account 
all that these previous generations have accumulated of what is 
good and worthy for the benefit of us their children. 

. That I take to be the object and the purpose of this Eisteddfod, 
which is a commemoration of the past. There are some who say 
that ,its piirpole is a mistake ; and, although I do not know 
whether there are any to be found in Wales wh^ say so now, there 
used to be people who said that its purpose is ^mistate ; and I 
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recollect the time when it was the custom among many, while 
recognising the noble feeling which liad organised the Eistedd* 
fbd, to deplore it as an economical ^or, and to deplore. the> 
maintenance of the Welsh language, and say, “ Let us have one 
la&guage, one speech, and one communication.” I do not intend 
to enter at full length into the question ; but I must own that 
1 have not heard or found that Welshmen, when they go into 
England, ever lose their attachment to their native land ; and 
1 liave not found that they are placed at any undue disadvan- 
tage in consequence of tlie attachment, although it embraces 
and regards as the centre of Welsh life the tongue that is 
spoken by the people. But 1 wish to say what, perhaps, will 
shock some men — what shall I call them ? — some who would 
call themselves, at any rate, “nineteenth century” men. I 
wish to say that, in my opinion, the principle of nationality 
and the principle of reverence for antiquity — the principle of 
what I may call local patriotism — is not only an ennobling 
thing in itself, but has a great economic value. That, perhaps, 
may seem a bold statement, but, in my ojunion, it is a true one. 
Everybody feels, 1 think, tlic lirst portion of it to be true — 
namely, that it is of an eimobling character. The attachment 
to your country, the attachment among British subjects to 
Britain, but also the attachment among Welsh-born people to 
Wales, has in it, in some degree, the nature both of an appeal 
to energy and an incentive to its development, and, likewise, no 
few elements of a moral standard ; for the Welshman, go where 
he may, will be unwilling to disgrace the name. It is a matter 
of familiar observation that even in the extremest east of 
Europe, wherever free institutions have supplanted a state of 
despotic government, the invariable effect has b^ to admin- 
ister an enormous stimulus to the industrious activity of the 
country. That is the case wherever we go ; and, in my opinion, 
as I think, with that sensd 'of your Welsh birth, and what you 
yourselves call your Welsh nationality — if it tends to the 
gei^ffd healthy development of the man, and if it makes him 
of a man t^i he would be without it, it would make him 
only'morall^ but economically a man of greater value them 
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hd otherwise would be. Now, this is a day of retrospect, and, 
having spoken of Welsh^ nationality, 1 am reminded to look 
•towards that inscription which you see upon a portion of your 
walls, and which bears the name of Henry Kichard^ — a name 
' than which there can be no better symbol of Wales. I hM ^e 
honour of knowing him for the last twenty years, if not more, 
and 1 have always been glad to take occasion of saying that I 
regarded him in respect of the conduct, chai-acter, faculties, and 
hopes of the people of Wales, as a teacher and a guide. I have 
owed to him much of what 1 have learned about Wales as my 
experience has enlarged, and I owe a debt to him on that account 
which I am ever glad to acknowledge. But, gentlemen, he has 
broader claims upon yon. He has upon you the claim of having 
e.xhibited to the world a model of character, of sympathy, and 
delight. I have seen him in I’arliament, the advocate of decided 
opinions, the advocate of some opinions, perhaps among the best 
he entertained — for instance, in respect to pejjce — ^in which he 
had no great number of sympathisers or followers. I have seen 
him always uniting a most determined courage and resolution 
in the assertion of his principles and views with the greatest 
tenderness, gentleness, and sympathy towards those who differed 
from him. The fact is, though I do not wish unnecessarily and 
officiously to introduce here consulcrations so solemn that per- 
haps they are better reserved in the main for another place — 
the fact is there was in him what I may call an inner place, 
which was the secret of his outward self-command, and of his 
gentleness, as well as of his courage. It was impossible to see 
him without seeing that he was not only a professor of Chris- 
Itianity, but that his mind was a sanctuary of Christian faith, of 
Christian hope, and of Christian love ; and all those great powers 
and principles radiated forth from the centre, and let his light 
shine before men, though he himself would have been the last 
either to assert or to recognise that there was in him any kind 
or degree of merit of his own. I know his name will long be 
remembered an^ ever be revered among you, and I am glad to 

* M.P. for MeiHiyr Tydfil, a prominent member of tlfit Peace Sfociety, and 
“Welah educationalist ; he died in August 1888 . • 
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have had the opportunity of paying to him this brief and im- 
perfect, but hearty and sincere, tribute of admiration and re- 
spect. 

We are bound on this occasion to go a little further back, 
and to consider what Wales is and what Wales has been. 
As Sir Edward Watkin so well said, she represents the concen- 
tration, within a limited territory, of what was once a consider- 
able portion of the entire British people. She has exhibited for 
many centuries a less numerous, and therefore less powerful, 
race side by side with a race far more numerous, tmd of men of 
unconquerable energy, and there has been a process which has 
gone on for long, or, to use a familiar expression, what I may 
call squeezing the Welsh into Wales ; for there were times when 
Wales laid claim to portions of territory that are not Wales now. 
Monmouthshire, Herefordshire, and Shropshire still bear the 
token of that state of things, and show that Wales, which was 
the ancient sanctuary of Christianity in Britain at the time 
when it was stamped out in every county, or nearly every 
county, now called English in the middle and south of England, 
formerly used to extend considerably beyond her present 
borders. And what a gallant fight she made ! Of those 
borders, among others, one tradition relates b) the very parish 
in which I have the happiness to live, and which belongs to the 
borderland. We are told that there was at one time a serious 
political difference upon the question whether the Hawarden 
district was to be made Wales or to continue the borderland. 
The tradition is that that great man, Simon de Montfort, who, 
although he has been dead 600 years, is notwithstanding one of 
the greatest names in our history, distinctly recommended and' 
advised that the River Dee should be taken as the border, and 
that the Hawarden district should be recognised as part of 
Wales. I am sorry to say it was by still higher political in- 
fluence that that recommendation was overborne, and that that 
district continued to be a border diiftrict, and, being a border 
district, it did not come so absolutely under W^lsh influence as 
li^~:idoubt would^ otherwise have been the case. But we have 
i^mty of testin^nies in Hawarden to the original "WelshnesSt^ 
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if I may so speak, of the cojintry ; for our church takes its name 
from St Deniol, a saint \^holly unknown in England ; and the 
parish is full of names which can only be explained by reference 
to Welsh roots; and I have placed in the hands of Sir Edward 
Watkin a little book, and a very interesting book, by Mr David 
Lewis, a Welsh barrister, I believe, where the city of Hereford 
is spoken of in connection with Wales as “her great city of 
Hereford.” All that has gone by. The Welsh made a very 
good and a very hard fight against the Eiiglisli in self-defence, 
and what was the consequence ? That the Englisli were obliged 
to surround your territory with great castles ; and the effect of 
this has been that, as far as I can reckon, more by far than one- 
half of the great remains of tlie castles in the whole island south 
of the Tweed are castles that surround Wales. That shows that 
Wales was inhabited by men, and by men who valued and were 
disposed to struggle for their liberties. 

I think it may entertain you if I tell you that on this occasion — 
in order to ascertain and get some light upon previous ideas about 
Wales — I thouglit I would resort to a source which is one on this 
subject of peculiar interest — namely, the books of Shakespeare — 
to see what Shakespeare thought about the Welsh, and, in the first 
place, to compare his ideas of the Welsh with his ideas of the Irish 
and Scotch. If you take his ideas of the Irish, they are very 
soon disposed of. He mentions them very seldom, and when he 
does mention them it is in a manner far from agreeable to the 
Irishman. But with regard to the Scotch, I think he was 
slightly more respectful. You would find it not easy to get a 
very good character of the Scotch out of the plays of Shake- 
l^are. Now, whatever be the cause, it is of considerable 
interest, in my opinion, to look to what he has said of the 
Welsh, and that I can venture for the most part to quote with- 
out fear in this assembly. There is one part of it where I must 
tax your patience and self-denial a little ; and I think I had 
better* get rid of that fifst, in order, like the children, to keep 
the best part of' the helping of pudding they have received to 
the last. Therefore I will refer first to the case ip which 
Shakespeare is perhaps least flattering to Wares, andt that ia 
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the case of what was, after all, an expeedingly respectable man, 
namely, the clergyman, the priest, gir Hugh Evans, in the 
Merry Wives of Windsor. Sir Hugh Evans comes into conflict' 
with Falstaff, and therefore, of course, becomes the butt of 
Falstaff; because, just as Cromwell, for example, when he was 
in the field, knocked down everybody that opposed him, so 
Falstaff, although he was apt to run away from the field of 
battle, yet in the field of contest of wit he was superior to all 
mankind ; and even Prince Henry, afterwards King Henry V., 
got the worst of it when he came to loggerheads with Falstaff in a 
tournament of wit. So it was no wonder if Falstaff took certain 
liberties with Sir Hugh Evans. Sir Hugh Evans was dressed up 
in the Merry Wives of Windsor as a fairy to pinch Falstaff. 
Being so, he was the more a fit subject for Falstaff, who called 
him three things. They are none of them very bad. First of 
all, he called him a Welsh goat ; secondly, he called him a piece 
of toasted cheese : and, thirdly, when he professed to be very 
much exhausted and dejected, he complained of him and said, 
“ I am not able to answer the Welsh flannel.” I believe that is 


all that Shakespeare said in mischief. You have heard the 
worst of it, and it is not very bad. But here is a curious thing 
as it appears to me, and that was that there was a Welsh parson, 
as he is called, I think, in the play. At that time they had not 
taken many Welsh clergymen to Windsor, but they had imported 
in the last century a great many English clergymen to be bishops 
and priests in Wales, with what consequences to the welfare of 
the Church you know too well. And that is a point on which 
unhappily, there can be no difference of opinion. But it is a 
curious circumstance that Shakespeare should have produced a 
Welsh clergyman at Windsor ; and my explanatidn of it is that 
the presence of this Welsh clergyman at Windsor, and alsb 
some good words which Shakespeare used about the Welsh, 
were due to the strong predilection of Queen Elizabeth for 
Wales. Never forget when you hear the name of Queen 
EHeetbeth that, if she is a person with respect ^to whom inli^ 


jtet as a woman there may be many criticisms and differ- 
of opinio^, yet she is a woman to whom, in my opmiea. 
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Englishmen owe an immeasurable debt, and whom Welshmen 
ought to remember with vespect. You owe to her in the main 
* the translation of the Bible, and the translation of the Bible in 
Wales has been what it was in England — a national institution, 
a prop and buttress to the language. Of that I will say a word 
more by and by. Moreover, I believe that, altogether, not 
Elizabeth only, but the prior sovereigns of the Tudor race had a 
friendly feeling towards Wales. 

And now I am coming to loggerheads for a moment with 
my friend the President. But do not be afraid; there will 
be no inconvenient consequences. He said that Henry 
Vm. passed a law restricting the use of the language. Well, 
I am a man who likes to be cautious in his operations. 
I will not say whether that is so or not, but I will give 
you what is said by Mr T.cwis in his interesting pamphlet, 
called " Tlie Welshmen in English Literature.” Mr Lewis says 
that there were fifteen penal Acts in force against Wales, 
Welshmen, and the Welsh tongue at the time when the Tudor 
family came to the throne in the person of Henry VII.; but Mr 
I.cwis declares, and I hope the chairman will not contradict it, 
that these Acts were repealed u])on a petition of the people of 
Wales in the reign of Henry VIII. Therefore, that was a time, 
according to that statement, very favourable to the people of 
Wales — that was the time when Flintshire, the county with 
which we are connected, first came into existence as a county — 
that was the time when Wales was organised in shires, when the 
local government of England was given to Wales; and Wales has 
greatly profited by that similarity of institutions. Let us see 
*what Shakesjpeare says about the Welsh in other places. In the 
first place, he’introduces Fluellyn in the play of Henry the Fifth, 
and Fluelljm proves himself to be not only a gallant soldier, but 
a wise eaptain, and Shakespeare has remarked in his favour this 
line, “ There is much care and valour in this Welshman.” Cai-e 
and valour. If you can "get care and valour united in a soldier, 
you have got tlm main part of a good basis upon which to build 
a sdid character ; but that is not all. I have ^old yon how he 
speaks in his works with regard to other inhaoitants •of these 
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islands. He speaks of the “ trusty ’’ Welshnum, he sp^s of 
the “loving” Welshman; and the Dt^e of Buckingham, when 
in the field, is spoken of as “ backed with the hardy Welshmen.” ‘ 
Shakespeare, then, calls the Welsh tioisty, loving, and hardy. 
What else do you desire ? He could not have done it better if 
he had received his education in the Eisteddfod. To describe a 
nation as being trusty, as being aiiectionate, and as being 
brave and enduring, you have left very little indeed which 
I can add to the character. These, 1 think, were very 
good times, and Shakespeare was a great man, and you can 
have no more distinguished and illustrious title to fall back upon 
than by citing what he has thought and what he has said of the 
Welsh. 1 do not doubt in my own mind that some portion of 
the credit ought to be reflected upon Queen Elizabeth, because 
Shakespeare added to his other qualities that of being a good 
courtier and a loyal king-and-queen- worshipper ; and I have no 
doubt he considered a little what would bo acceptable in high 
quarters when he penned these remarkable eidogies of the 
Welsh people. Still I have no doubt his heart assented. 

But now, ladies and gentlemen, one word more. I am not going 
to detain you much longer. I do not know whether many of you 
have read a pamphlet written by a distinguished Welshman, Mr 
Ivor James, of University College, Cardiff, in which he de- 
velops a most curious course of events in respect to the Welsh' 
language. In fact he says that about 300 or 400 years ago the 
Welsh language was in great danger of becoming extinct. It 
wanted some central prop and stay. It was not found at that 
time in the institutions of the Church. The services of the 
Church were in Latin, consequently they did nothing for the* 
Welsh lat^uage but when I speak of the services of the 
Church, I want to say one word under a kind of constraint of 
conscience, because it is an open point on which I think I 
difibr from many worthy men. The mass of the people believe 
the Welsh to have been a very religion! people for about 120 or 
160 years, but there are a great many who are (h the habit 'of 
anyMi g that bef«y>e that time the Welsh were a very godless 
people, ^is is a place, 1 hope, of freedom of opinion, and ^ 
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will you allow me to say I do not believe a word of it ? I be- 
lieve that they were a relipous people from the time that they 
.have been a people, from the time when they harboured the old 
Christian religion in the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries at the 
time when it was driven out of the great bulk of the EngTiab 
counties but I am aware that in the last 100 or 150 years they 
have had extraordinary calls made upon their devout zeal, and 
that they liave met these calls in a manner and to a degree, out 
of means comparatively slender, whicli undoubtedly make that 
period illustrious in the religious history of the country. But 
I come to Mr James, who says there was no support to the 
Welsh tongue from the services of tlie Church. There were 
many monasteries in the country, but the monasteries were of 
English influence, and around them grew English-speaking 
jiopulations. There were, perhaps, still more castles in the 
country, every one of which was held by an English garrison. 
Around those castles gathered villages and towns, of which wc 
have the remains at Hawarden and in plenty of other places; 
but in those castles English was the language spoken, and Eng- 
lish diffused itself from every one of those centres, and the 
consequence was that a tremendous pressure from a great num- 
ber of centres was brought to bear by the dominant race and by 
the dominant tongue upon the native race of the country. Mr 
Ivhys supports his doctrine — I am .speaking from memory, and no 
doubt somewhat imperfectly, but I tliink it of great interest — by 
showing that for a certain tune after the invention of printing 
the number of Welsh books printed was exceedingly small 
compared with the number of English books printed for Wales. 
Kow, in this period, as he shows, the great centres of English 
influence weib, destroyed ; the monasteries were destroyed in 
the reign of Henry VIII., and the less we say about that the 
better. I think as to the manner in which that operation 
was performed, it was brutal, cruel, and relentless. A great 
number of centres of religious influence were then destroyed. 
Then came the destruction of castles. I believe there was not 
a castle in Wales that was not dismantled by or about, the 
time of the Kestoratiou ; so all those centres of English influ- 
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ence were destroyed, Consequently there was more room for 
the Welsh language to get fair play. Then what happened ? 
The services of the Church, formerly in a foreign tongue, came< 
to be in Welsh, and the services of the Church in Welsh, and 
the translation of the Bible into Welsh, formed the mainstay 
and central prop for the Welsh language all through the coun- 
try. Tliis may be an historical speculation in some degree, but 
I have always thought it an extremely curious question deserv- 
ing of all investigation. 

How was it that the Welsh, who are now in the main 
a nation of Nonconformists, in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century were the stoutest Churchmen in the country ? 
There is no doubt alwiit the fact that Wales was the strong- 
liold of the Church and Royalist party. I believe the ex- 
planation of that is to be found in the circumstances I have 
mentioned — namely, that in the sixteenth century it was 
through the arrangements of the Church that the Welsh people 
, got tlie support and stay for their language, and that from that 
time forward it became certain that if they were attached to it, 
then it would remain as long as they chose to keep it. What 
happened ? Was it not the intrusion of English into the 
country, and of English into the churches, irrespective of the 
capacity of the people to understand it even, and the intrusion 
of English clergymen and English bi.shops not in sympathy 
with the people — was not that a main cause of producing 
estrangement which left the Welsh people in a state of reli- 
gious destitution, from which they have made such wonderful, 
such heroic, and such effectual efforts to detach themselves ? 
Now, if that be so, it enables me to wind up in a moment. J 
have endeavoured to show you what the Welsh language re- 
quired. I presume that all of you present are here for the 
purpose of commemorating its literature and its arts, and you 
wish to maintain that wide and prevailing usage of it which 
we find at present in almost every ii*rt of Wales. If so, see 
what has happened in former times; see how the language 
w§y 300 OT 400 years ago, if Professor Rhys is right, for 
.liiiimt o£ institutions to sustain it. See how, with institutions 
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to sustain it, tlie Welsh, language rallied and became more 
than ever deeply rooted #in the minds and affections of the 
people. Then I say, gentlemen, I have a crowning testimony 
in favour of this Eisteddfod, because it is here that you meet for 
the purpose of giving it a recognised, an impartial, a universal 
means of countenance and support. It is here that you rally 
the whole Welsh nation for the purpose, and long, I hope, gentle- 
men, .after I have gone — I will say more, and add tluit long 
after the youngest and heartiest among us has departed to his 
account — may these meetings flourish, and may tlie attach- 
ment of the Welsh people to their institutions and their 
tongue always have fair play, and result in their being main- 
tained, not only for the gratification of their tastes, but, as I 
believe, for the elevation of tlieir chanicters, and for the promo- 
tion of the best and the highest welfare of the country. Toadies 
and gentlemen, I have detained you a long time, but I trust 
you will not feel insensible to the fact that I have looked 
seriously at the <]uestions for the purpose of which tliis insti- 
tution exists. What I have spoken to you I have spoken in 
conformity with all the sentiments of my heart, and with the 
best conclusions at which my judgment could arrive. Pro- 
sperity to Wales, and prosperity to the Eisteddfod .as a great 
means of promoting the welfare of Wales ! 



THE IRISH QUESTION 

JilUMINGIIAM, NoVEMBKR 7, 1888 

On the occasion of tho (Hcventh annual meeting of the National Liberal Federa- 
tion at llinninghain, Mr Gladstone addressed a great meeting in Bingley Hall. 
During his visit to Birmingham he made several other speeches. 

Mr Chairman, Ladies, and (lentlemen, — I fear that before 
this assembly, almost uiiparallelled except in the town of 
Birmingham, I must entirely fail to address myself in 
any competent manner to the resolution^ which you have 
adopted, except upon the supposition that I may venture 
to draw to a degree altogether unusual upon your patience, your 
• indulgence, and your self-denial, so that althougli we go beyond 
the numerical limits of all ordinary public meetings, neverthe- 
less we may discharge the duties of intelligent citizens met 
here to consider Imperial matters of tlie higliest possible im- 
portance, and to reason upon tlie conduct which it behoves us 
to pursue. Now, gentlemen, the resolution you have passed 
stands in broad contradiction to a statement which I have seen 
repeated in the journals of recent days — that the question of 
Home liule is dead. If boldness of assertion can carry the 
day, 1 am by no means sure that we ma}- not come off second 
best. The man who among all our opponents speaks with the 
greatest weight, and on many occasions with the greatest 
moderation — 1 mean lA)rd Kartiugton — has rccefiitly expressed 
his belief that he will hear no more of the argument for Home 
Eule ; and he has developed in recent speeches a faculty of 
which, among his many great gifts, he had never previously 
l)een suspected, and that is the faculty of a most bold and 
vivid imagination. Now we shall see, and we ^shall see in part 
from the proce^ings of this assembly, whether the question of 
* ^ Expressing approval of Mr Gladstone’s Policy. 
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Home Rule is dead, or whpther the undertaker is to be put into 
request for the purpose o{ serving the absolute necessities of a 
party very difterent from ours. 

Gentlemen, what I wish to state to you is, firstly, that the 
Irish cannot and the Irish ought not, to acquiesce in a Govern- 
ment which is against them, a Government of uneiiual laws ; — 
that they ought to resent, and that they must and do resent 
the conduct of an Administration which, while it professes 
to be devoted to the execution of the law, on the contrary, 
never fails to manifest its contempt for tlie law in every 
case where it finds the action of the law is incionvenicnt to 
its purposes and aims; and, finally, gentlemen, I hold — and 
I believe you will hold with me — that a];)art from the ques- 
tion of Imperial interests, the Irish themselves, the Irish 
people, must in the long run be the best judges in what man- 
ner and in what place it is most expedient and most hope- 
ful to deal with tlie local and particular affairs of Ireland. 
Well, gentlemen, have I used these phrases in a spirit of levity ? 
(3n the contrary, there is not a word that I have said that does 
not, in my opinion, admit of demonstration as conclusive as you 
can desire, but much more copious than I should like, or than 
it would be practicable for hkj to inflict upon you. I said, first, 
the Irish people did not and ought not to acquiesce in a system 
of unequal laws. Do they suffer under any unequal laws ? 
Let us bring the question to an issue; and I will give you 
examples, which in my opinion cannot for a moment — I don't 
even believe will for a moment — be questioned or denied. 

I take first the law of combination among the poorer chasses 
5f the community, by which they seek — in the use of a weapon 
that Nature lias supplied to them — to redress the serious in- 
equalities under which they stand, as compared with their 
wealthier neighbours, in doing justice to themselves with re- 
spect to their social and economical necessities. You have a 
law of combination in England which is just and equal, and 
whi<5h permits tfte working people to combine without expos- 
ing them to the charge of conspiracy; but in^reland, om the 
contrary, they may not practise the very same exi)e(lient of 
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endeavouring to place themselves in, collective action, which is 
prohibited under the name of inducing others to exclusive deal- 
ing. We know from very high authority — the authority of one 
of the most eminent judges on the Irish bench, and one of the 
most upright, namely. Chief Baron Palles — that such combina- 
tions for exclusive dealing, and for inducing others to enter into 
exclusive dealing, may expose the Irishman, although they do 
not expose the Englishman, to a charge of conspiracy, and to 
the penalties following upon the charge. 

Well, I take another case still more simple ; I take the law of 
public meeting, one of tlie most vital as a condition of the preser- 
vation of our liberties. Docs the Irishman, as respects the law of 
public meeting, enjoy equality with tlie native of this island ? 
Supposing, gentlemen, if you will allow me the supposition, im- 
probable as it is — that is not material, it is for argument’s 
sake — supposing you and I have in view an important object, 
and propose to promote it by the gathering together of a public 
assembly. Sui)posing the public authority of this country 
deems that assembly to be dangerous, without entering into 
minute definitions, eitlier dangerous to the public peace, which, 
in this country, I believe, is the only ground on which any 
authority would venture to act against it, but supposing the 
public authority prohibits our assembly — that is the material 
point — it is our duty for the moment, I believe, to submit to 
the public authority, but we are at liberty to cliallenge it in a 
court of justice — we are at liberty to obtain against that public 
authority the sentence of a court of justice, and under the 
protection of a judicial power, if we can make good our case at 
law, we are entitled to redress, and to hold such a public 
meeting. Gentlemen, if a parallel case occuts in Irieland, 
where the people desire to resort to the use of that powerful 
and legitimate instrument — and God knows that in Ireland 
they have tenfold and fiftyfold the occasion that we have 01 
that, I believe, we ever sliall have, to employ^ that instrument 
— if in Ireland it is intended to employ it, the Lord-Lieutenant 
can* foribid tha^ meeting. He can forbid it under the condi^ 
tions of the so-called Crimes Act, by the use of the most , 
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general and vague terms in which he is authorised by the 
Coercion Act to cxercisyB its powers. There is no power of 
calling him to account before a court of justice We asked in 
the House of Commons that that power might be given It 
was refused, and we were not able even to obtain a discussion 
of the question, because the system called the Closure was put 
into operation to prevent our arguing that tlie Irishmen ought, in 
this vital matter, to have equality of rights with the Englishmen. 

I will give you another example — the law of prison discipline. 
In England, if a person is put in prison, and if he is cionvicted 
of the offence of sedition — a political if not a very giave offence 
— he is entitled (I believe I am correct in saying he is entitled) 
to be relieved from the ordinary indignities and hardships of 
prison life to which the ordinary criminal is habitually subject, 
and he enjoys the privileges of wliat are called lirst-class mis- 
demeanants. In Ireland ther(i is no such power — tlierc is no 
such law, and sixteen at least of the Members of rarliament 
returned by Irish constituencies have been put in prison for 
political offences mucli less connected than the offence of sedi- 
tion is with breach of the public tranquillity, or danger to the 
State; and a gross inequality prevails between the countries, 
justifying the assertion 1 nuidc that the Irish are not, and 
ought not to be, contented or to ac(iuiesce in gross inequalities 
of law affecting their condition. Ihit I should understate the case 
ill saying that the offence of sedition in Ireland would not have 
the same treatment as it has in England. The law of sedition 
is, I believe, the same in the two countries ; but wliat I stand 
upon is this — that for offences much less than those of sedition 
•in Ireland — namely, such offences &s those charged against 
Members of I^arliameiit, — after having been subjected to trial 
before the tribunal of resident magistrates, — dismissible at 
pleasure by the Crown, or ujion being found guilty of what 
is deemed conduct at variance with the Coercion Act — they 
have 'been subject to indignities to whicli, by the general law 
of the land, persons guilty of sedition (a much higher and graver 
offence) are not subject when they suffer tl\{3 punisJimQnt to 
which they may have been sentenced. • 
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Well now, gentlemen, I give you another example. You will 
peiY^ive that these cases all dwell an(l all turn upon matters in 
which the condition of the Irish people is vitally concerned. 
They all turn upon matters associated with their daily pursuits ; 
with the means of gaining their livelihood, and with securities 
that they possess, or ought to possess, for gaining that liveli- 
hood in peace and in quietness. I come now to another 
instance, still more clear and definite and intelligible to 
every mind, without entering into detail. We have had 
two cases, one on each side of the Channel, or rather two 
classes of cases, in which it has teen found necessary for 
Parliament during these later years to interfere with contracts 
made between landlord and tenant, and to apply to those con- 
tracts the correcting hand of a public authority for the purpo.se 
of preventing a practical operation of the power, which has 
amounted in many cases to tlie infliction of the severest and 
most grinding hard8hip.s. Those cases have teen, the one of 
them, as you know very well, in Ireland, and the other among 
the crofters of the Highlands. In Ireland, after an obstinate 
and prolonged refusal, after bringing about difficulties of the 
gravest order in the year 1886-7 through that refusal. Parlia- 
ment did at length pass an Act^ enabling the Land Commission 
of the country to deal with the rents agreed upon, or purporting 
to be agreed upon, between landlord and tenant, and to give relief 
to the tenant where that relief .should seem to be just. But in 
Ireland there has been a system under which the position of the 
tenant has been burdened and aggravated by past arrears. In 
cases where the tenant in Ireland has teen unable to pay the 
rent, instead of a release dr an allowance, as has been given in 
England, the practice largely followed has been to add the then 
rent to the arrears, and keep them hanging over the head of the 
tenant. Consequently we have contended that the power given 
to the Land Commission to deal with rents should also be ex- 
tended to dealing with arrears ; and this most ^'ust and reason- 
able claim in Ireland was refused. How did you proceed in 
Sootlfmd,? The jmne ease had arisen in Scotland. The crofter 
- :§ i ‘ The Irinh Laud Bill of 1887. 
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claimed that relief should^ be given to him. Belief was given 
him, and judges were apppinted who were empowered to remit 
his rent. These judges were also empowered to remit or reduce 
his arrears. And observe the enormous importance of this dis- 
tinction ; for in Scotland, while the judges in the case of the 
Highland crofter remitted in general about 30 per cent, of the 
rent, they remitted more than 50 per cent., T believe nearly 60 
per cent., of the arrears ; while the consequence of withholding 
that power in Ireland has been to leave the tenant at the mercy 
of every landlord who was disposed to make undue use of his 
position, and has brought about, not in every case by a direct^ 
and avowed method of action, but has brought about, almost as 
a general rule, not directly, but, as I believe, by a substantial 
relation of cause and effect, those painful evictions which have 
shocked the mind of this country from one end to the other, 
and which make it hopeless to believe that the Irish people can 
ever acquiesce with satisfaction in a state of things so contrary 
to principles of equal dealing between the three countries. 

Now, gentlemen, I will say no more upon that subject of unequal 
laws, except tliat Lord Hartington has stated tliat the painful 
character of these evictions entails a responsibility which lies at 
the door of the Liberal party. Now, gentlemen, the discussion 
of such evictions I will not enter upon. I will not make myself 
responsible for any broad and general statement such as goes 
beyond, and must go beyond, the knowledge I possess ; but I 
say, in the first place, that these evictions are from time to time 
attended with circumstances of horror in Ireland that would not 
for a moment be endured in this country upon any plea, how- 
*ever important and generally substantial it might be, with 
reference to the rights of property, whether in land or in any- 
thing else. Take the case, for example, which happened quite 
recently of a man of the name of Dunne, who was suffering 
from a bronchial complaint, who besought, in consequence of 
this bronchial complaint,*that he might not be turned out of 
his ’house. In (Jefiance of the prayer, and when he was in that 
condition, he was turned out of doors, and I believe that within 
twenty-four hours, or within a very short period indeed — not 
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much longer — ^he paid the debt of nature ; and on the very day 
when the inquest on his body commeijQced the evictions of his 
neighbours were being carried on. These things, gentlemen, 
could not happen among us. But apart from these cases, whicli 
I hope are incidental and occasional only, I affirm that the re- 
sponsibility of sucli evictions lies at the doors of those who refused 
in 1886 to give to the Irisli tenant the relief they had given to 
the Highland tenant, and who caused them, principally through 
the medium of the arrears owing to the landlord, notwithstanding 
the prospective relief that had been granted to tliem in point of 
,rent, to remain at liis mercy. Many landlords, I hope most of 
them, would not abuse that position, but there are undoubtedly 
those who do abuse it. Prom that abuse intense suffering arises, 
and that suffering pierces into the hearts of the whole Irish, ay, 
and in a great degree of the English people also, and leaves be- 
hind bitter recollections that can never be effaced until you 
determine to take effectual luovisioji against the recurrence of 
such miscliief. 

Well now, gentlemen, 1 make another charge, and it is this — 
the Government professes to be a ( Tovernment of law and order. 
I challenge the assertion. 1 admit that they liave passed cruel 
and insidious laws, under which many are entrapped into acts 
which have been made offences in Ireland, though they would 
not be ollences in England ; but I affirm that no Government 
known to this country in the last half century has ever shown 
so unblushing and unscrupulous a contempt for law in every 
case where respect for law would have been inconvenient for 
the attainment of its object. Am I able, gentlemen, to support 
that statement ? You shall judge. I wish it were in your 
power, and in the power of most among you, to read a little 
tract — and what I am now going to say does not bear so much 
upon the case of the Government (and on that account I am 
rather glad of it), it does not bear so much upon the case of the 
Government as it does bear upon the system of legal administra- 
tion in Ireland. The tract is called Tlie Murker of John Kin- 
It is described as “ A chapter from the history of law and 
,^|er in Ireland.” It is written by a gentleman who must be 
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considered as responsible-i-a priest, I believe, of the neighbour- 
hood, Dr Patrick Dillon. • It sums up the whole case, which we 
had before known only in disjointed fragments, with every 
evidence of indisputable truth ; and I believe, gentlemen, those 
among you who are able to read this pamphlet will arrive at tlie 
same painful conclusion as myself. 

This man was a man who was unquestionably — for it is ad- 
mitted on all hands — shot down in open day without having 
wounded anybody, without having injured anybody — shot down 
in open day by a body of persons who are called Emergency 
men. Proceedings took place, a coroner’s inquest was held, and 
a sort of trial. You should go through the details to see how 
the question was handled, how the magistrates, how the diflerent 
officers concerned made their examination, or shirked making 
their examination, into the particulars of the case ; and I do not 
scruple, gentlemen, as a responsible person, to say, after reading 
impartially that statement, you will come to the conclusion that 
(owing to fi pr()V(m and inveterate vice in the administrative 
system of Ireland) the life of a Nationalist is not regarded as 
being upon a footing with the life of a citizen in this country — 
at least it is not supposed to be watched with thci same vigilant 
jealousy, circled with the same effectual guarantees ; and where 
it has been lost, the examination is an examination conducted in 
a different spirit ; rather, apparently, with the desire to find the 
means of escape from any serious result of the loss of life that 
has taken place than with tliat other spirit, which would pre- 
vail in other places and districts of this country, with regard to 
every class of citizen, be it what it might — namely, the desire 
*that full justice should be done, and that the wrong perpe- 
trated should'be brought effectually before tlie tribunals of the 
country. 

But the action, gentlemen, in this case, as I ha;Ve said, does 
not immediately concern Her Majesty’s (Government, inasmuch 
as, although I ^m not prepared to say that tliey ought not to 
have acted, I am not aware that they have been distinctly and 
positively challenged with regard to it. T must now# name to 
you another case — a name not unfamiliar, a name which must 
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be repeated in this country again and again until the right is 
done, or until wrong is acknowledged — that is the name of 
Mitchelstown. Now, gentlemen, recollect what happened in the 
case of Mitchelstown. An assembly had gathered together for 
a legal purpose. That assembly was disturbed — illegally dis- 
turbed — by the action of tlie constabulary. The constabulary, 
under the pretext of bringing a reporter of the proceedings, who 
ought to liave gone by another route to the platform, that con- 
stabulary attempted to force its way right through the heart of 
the crowd ; — and I ask you what you would say in this country 
if it were possible — and, thank God, it is not ! — if from some 
portion of this hall a body of sixteen |)olicemen should en- 
deavour to forcie their way to the platform where I stand, under 
the pretext of ].)ringing a reporter to note the ])rocecdings ; — aye, 
gentlemen, and when they failed, they again charged the people, 
and I speak wliat 1 know to be the mind of great lawyers when 
I say every man of that constabulary was guilty of a breach of 
the peace, and every one of them ought to have been put in 
prison. Don’t suppose I forget that they were acting under 
orders. Don’t suppose I mean that they were justly liable to 
severe punishment, I am merely speaking of the illegality of 
their act, which was gross and undeniable. The meeting was 
attacked a second time, and, being attacked a second time, it 
resisted the constabulaiy. Hereupon, although ttic meeting re- 
mained in the square where it was being held, the constabulary 
fired into the crowd from the windows of their barracks, and 
three Irish citizens were killed as the result of that firing. 

An inquest was held, and the verdict of the inquest — 
whether right or wrongly, on technical grounds, I won’t under- 
take to say — the verdict of the inquest was quashfid. No other 
effective inquiry was made. The Government took no step 
whatever to ascertain the cause of the death of these three 
men. The moment that the report reached the House of 
Commons they declared the constabulary had ^ done its duty, 
and nothing but its duty. They pretended that there had been 
an ja^ttack by the mass of the meeting upon the constabulary 
barracks.* It was proved by the most distinct evidence that 
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there never were twenty or fifty people in the street where the 
barracks were. The atteijtiou of this country was called to the 
facts, although they have never been brought out with that 
fulness with which, if it were possible, I should wish to lay 
them before you. But it being found that the allegations of a 
crowd and a riot could not be sustained — except, indeed, the 
riot was made by the constabulary themselves — this being 
found, it was thought necessary to offer some kind of apology 
for the deaths of these three men, and what happened ? After 
six or eight months had elapsed, a case was got up under the 
authority of an officer of the Government in Ireland in respect 
of one of the persons killed. 

I think he was a youth named Ix)nergan, who stfM)d in the 
square where the meeting was being held ; and the case as got 
\ip was this, that it was impossible from the window of the con- 
stabulary barracks to kill TiOnergan by a deliberate aim, because 
the corner of the luiildings intervened betweu, and consequently 
Tx)nergan could only have been killed by a ricochet shot ; that 
is to say, by some description or other of rebound. That was 
the case set up. Aye, and then came in the Irish Secretary,^ 
bold in its adoption. Yes; but don’t let me say too much 
against the Irisli Secretary. The Irish Secretary is acting for 
his colleagues. His colleagues are as responsible as he is. 
Those called Liberals — those called Liberal Unionists — who 
make a Tory minority into a Unionist majority, aie more re- 
sponsible still ; and every voter in this country who, when a 
bye-election occurs, deliberately goes to the poll and records his 
vote, whether for Tory or Dissentient Liberal, I care not which, 
•is just as responsible as they are. He contributes, it may be a 
atnfl.11 part, to the general result, but it is all he can contribute ; 
and it is the mass of these particular and individual votes by 
which, when collected into general results, the policy of the 
country is determined. Therefore, when I refer to the Irish 
Secretary I refer to liiA only as the organ of tho.se powers 
behind him, ar?d it is to them that I want to direct your 
attention. • • 


* Mr A. J. Balfour. 
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However, the Irish Secretary, I must say, appears to me to 
discharge his part with a spirit of glee which is more credit- 
able to his courage than to his humanity and right feeling. 
He said it was now an undoubted fact that Lonergan was killed 
by a ricochet or rebounding shot, and his imagination added — 
“ I liave no doubt that the other two people were also killed 
by ricochet or rebounding shots.” (Jentlemen, I hold in my 
hand what you may see sufficiently to understand their general 
character; and although your eyes cannot reach the particu- 
lars, I think I cjiii make them very easily intelligible. They 
are two pliotographs taken at Mitchelstown upon the spot. 
You will observe the point at issue was that it was impossible 
physically, from the police l)arrack, to have killed Lonergan in 
the square where the meeting Wfis held — that is the point at 
issue — because there was a mass of buildings between, which 
absolutely prevented it. Now liere are two photogiaphs, and a 
photograph cannot lie. One of them is a photograph of the spot 
where the young man Lonergan died, and died, I am bound to 
say, a martyr to his country, and that photograph is taken from 
where ? From the window of the police barracks. Did the 
photograph go round the corner ? In just the same way the 
second photograph is a photograph of the police barracks. It 
is taken from the very spot wliere Lonergan fell — a spot which 
has been marked and commemorated by some kind of memorial 
that the affection of liis countrymen has supplied, that it might 
be consecrated in their liearts for ever. The second photograph 
from the spot wliere Lonergan fell, shows the police barracks in 
perfect plainness, and thus is exploded the whole of this miser- 
able fiction, devised six or eight months after the fact, and* 
when no inquiry into those deaths had taken place. It has 
melted into thin air, and will be remembered as one of the most 
worthless figments that ever was devised to cover the iniquity 
of an administrative system, and the shameless boldness of a 
Government which upheld that lawless^conduct while professing 
to he the champion of order and of lawful rule. ^ 

trhere is a great deal more, gentlemen, even in the Mitchels- 
t 0 ^ caee, that you ought to know, but I won’t detain you 
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longer on that subject. One single instance of distinct coun- 
tenance given to lawlei^ness on the part of a Government, 
given deliberately and after warning, ought to suffice ; but I am 
sorry to say there is no difficulty in multiplying the instances, 
although the circumstances of time and place under which I 
speak will not allow me to dwell upon them even at the length 
at which I have troubled you about Mitchelstown. In the 
case, gentlemen, of four or five convictions to certain terms of 
imprisonment at a place called Killeagh, what happened was 
this — that the magistrates took evidence upon an offence whicii 
they had no power whatever by law to try ; and, liaving taken 
that evidence, they sentenced four or five men to imprisonment 
for an offence which they had power to try by law — tliat is, by 
the Coercion Act — but upon which they had not taken a single 
syllable of evidence ; and I am now speaking to you, not in my 
own language, but in the language of the judges of the Superior 
Court before which the case was brought in Ireland. How was 
the case brought before the Superior Court ? It never was the 
intention of Her Majesty's Government that it should go to 
the Superior Court at all. "J'liey wanted it settled by the resi- 
dent magistrates and County Court judge if there was any 
appeal at all. In some cases there is an appeal, and in some 
there is not ; but the ingenuity of Mr Healy found that the 
principles of the Constitution were not so entirely dead even in 
Ireland but that he could claim an appeal. He brought this 
scandalous and shameful case of the resident magistrates of 
Killeagh before the Superior Court ; and Chief 1 >aron Palles and 
Mr Baron Dowse denounced the conduct of those magistrates, 
litating against them the very proiiosition which I have en- 
deavoured to* lay before you. And, gentlemen, these two resi- 
dent magistrates — thougli there is not the smallest doubt that 
they were warned three times over, by the solicitor for the 
parties accused, of what they were about to do — deliberately re- 
fused to allow the case to be brought before a superior authority ; 
and though they'did, as I have said, take evidence oji a case they 
had no power to try, and sentenced the men in a case op v^hich 
they had not taken a word of evidence, these two men, ^ivhom I 
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do not wish to consign to infamy b3r quoting their names, are 
still resident magistrates, empowered tp do what is called justice 
to the people of Ireland ; and it is under these circumstances 
we are told by Lord Hartington that this Government is most 
cruelly used by the Liberal party, because the whole sum and 
substance of its olience, after all, only consists in this — that 
their resolution and courage are spent in an endeavour to 
establish in Ireland the principles of law and order. The truth 
is, gentlemen, that it is endeavouring to make tlie principles of 
law and order — which are sacred principles, and which involve 
the vitality of every well-ordered community — it is endeavour- 
ing to make these principles odious in the sight of every rational 
man who has the smallest spark in him of the love of freedom, 
of constitutional freedom, by which this country is become 
gi-eat, and without which it nevm* could have attained to its 
position among nations. 

I will only mention one other case, and very briefly indeed, 
to make good my proposition that this (Jovernment is a lawless 
Government — a Government that tramples upon law, and that 
insults the law whensoever the hiw is found inconvenient for 
the purpose it has in view. And this is a very simple case 
indeed, and a very simple issue. You have heard much of Mr 
Mandeville. You know that Mr Maudeville died. You know 
that a coroner’s inquest was held upon Mr Mandeville. That 
coroner’s inquest was a legal court, that verdict^ was that of a 
legal tribunal. We know much of the particulars, and this 
evening I am not going to enter upon any of them ; but when 
the verdict was reported in the House of Commons, in a moment 
the Irish Secretary, the champion of law and order, declared* 
that this verdict of a legal court, arrived at with perfect regu- 
larity of proceeding, ought to be treated with contempt. Now 
I will leave that subject. I have done with it, and I think I 
have said enough to justify what I mean. I won’t enter into 
the question, gentlemen, by a lengthened argument whether 
the Irish people are the best judges of the manner in which 
■# ■ 

: jtirVas^^ death was ** brought about by the brutal and uii- 

v^jlffi&able (treatment he received in Tullamore gaol.” 
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their own local affairs ought to be managed and controlled, 
though I may incidentalljj have to touch it before I release you 
from the burdensome task of listening — a task to which I must 
say you are addressing yourselves with a patience which is 
beyond all praise. 

Now, gentlemen, I come to a question that is a very grave 
one indeed for us inside Parliament — more grave than you can 
easily conceive — and that is the state of the account between 
what are sometimes ealled the two wings of the Liberal party. 
It is said that there are two wings. (A Voice ; “ One has got 
no feathers to it.”) It probably would be better if that one 
wing had some feathers on it, because then there might be a 
chance of its Hying away. I am afraid that as matters now 
stand there is no likelihood of its flying away by voluntary 
action, althougli I have no doubt that, feathers or no feathers, 
like the albatross, which, I believe, is not at all strong in that 
particular, when tlie proper time comes you will teach that 
wing to fly away. Put, gentlemen, tins is one of the wings of 
the Liberal party; and though what I now see before me is 
numerically but a mere sample of our wing — I verily believe 
that if the whole of the other wing were collected from one end 
of the country to the other, they would find it very difficult to 
All up Binglcy Hall. 

But, gentlemen, it is not the (luestion of strength that I 
want to discuss. It is the question of right. If you will allow 
me, for really I have acquired such unbounded faith in your 
patience that I shall perhaps be unscrupulous in drawing upon 
it, you will see the iinportance of the matter. The allegation 
has been made all along that the Dissentient Liberals are doing 
no more than consistently adhering to the acknowledged and 
universally practised principles of the Liberal party ; that we 
have departed from those principles, and thereby have brought 
about the lamentable schism which exists. That, gentlemen, is 
the question I want you tb try ; and my allegations about the 
Dissentient Liberals are these, and I will try to make them 
good, as I hope I have made good in some degree my, allega- 
tions about the laws and the Government. My allegations 
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as to the Dissentient Liberals are the% three — first of all I say 
they liave not maintained the tnie, traditions of the Liberal 
party in respect to Ireland, but have abandoned them ; they 
have not maintained, secondly, the pledges they gave at the 
Election, but have broken them ; and, in the third place, I will 
show you that they have resorted to the very worst practices of 
the old Irish ascendancy, in endeavouring to set the different 
fi’actions of the Irish people one against the other, because they 
know that to a united Ireland they could not possibly refuse 
the reasonable request that is made by the people of that country. 

Now, gentlemen, patiently listen to me for a few minutes 
while I try that question. Wlio are, on this great occasion, 
true representatives of the traditions of the Liberal party of 
England ? And who are the untrue, I won’t say false, but the 
untrue pretenders to that representation ? I must now carry 
you back for a moment to the period of the Union — I must 
recall to your recollection that the Union between England and 
Ireland was warmly, vigorously, and I think I may say unani- 
mously, condemned by nearly the entire Liberal party, opposed 
by Mr Fox, Mr Sheridan, Mr Grattan, Lord Fitzwilliam, and 
another name that you will rccogi.se with honour here — by Inrd 
Spencer — the Lord Spencer of that day.^ The Union was 
resolutely carried by means which I will not now stop to 
describe, but which I think were the foulest and the wickedest 
that ever were put in action, as far as I know — certainly they 
were unsurpassed in foulness and in wickedness in all the 
records of the crimes of Goveniments. By those means the 
Union was passed. And what was the Union ? The Union, 
gentlemen, was a great revolution in the relations between 
England and Ireland. That great Irislunan, I.lr Burke, who 
unhappily was taken from among mankind before the Union 
was carried, was always an opponent of the plan and principle 
of the Union. He said Ireland had had its last revolution in 
1782, a beneficial and a happy revolution; and he lioped it 
:wonld never have another. But that other revolution came. 

This is an error. I carelessly forgot that Lord Spencer remained a colleague 
of Mr Pitt I still more carelessly forgot to mention Mr (afterwards Lord) Grey, 
who vigorously opposed the Union.— [iVbfe hy Mr Oladstone,] 
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What was the duty afjier that revolution had been accom- 
plished, what was the duty of the Liberals who had condemned 
it ? What did Mr Fox do ? He said that much as he detested 
tlie Union, as it liad been made it was his duty to give it a full 
and fair trial. You ciannot undo a revolution the day after it 
has been eflected ; you are compelled to condescend to the 
essential conditions of public affairs. Mr Fox recognised that 
necessity — he accepted that revolution while he abhorred it. Mr 
Grattan followed him in accepting that revolution; and perhaps 
it may be a strange and startling statement, but it is an un- 
doubted fact, that Mr (J rattan was found in the English Pjirlia- 
ment — he, tlie (ihampion of Irish liberty — found in the English 
Parliament, after the Union had been accomplished, voting for 
measures of Uoercion. I blame him not, gentlemen. I know 
too much r)f the liard and rigid grip of political necessities. 
These were necessities of tlui highest order. They were a 
necessity of the piildic peace of the country. The Union 
entailed Coercion. The Union entailed (voercioii against the 
Irish peoj)le, as it entailed neglect of Irish interests, as it 
eiitailed the destruction of almost all care for Ireland on the 
part of nearly the whohi upper class of the Irish community. 
That was tlie conduct pursued by Mr Fox and Mr Grattan ; 
that was the conduct pursued by [.ord Grey, l/ird A1 thorp, and 
by Lord Russell. Lord Althorp stated, I lielieve, that if ih(i 
majority of the Irish representatives ever eame and dimianded 
seriously an alteration of the relations established by the Union, 
that concession, that change must take place; but what I wish 
to impress upon you is this, gentlemen, that although the liberal 
Tjarty was by principle and conviction opposed to the Union, it 
was their duty* when the Union had been passed to give it the 
fullest trial, even among the many painful circumstances with 
which its working was accompanied. 

Is that trial to go on for ever ? Are all the generations of man- 
kind to be the servants and the slaves of that particular gene- 
ration, which, under the guidancii of Mr Pitt and Lord Castle- 
reagh, partly cheated and partly tyrannised the Irish nation 
into the Union ? No 1 I afifinn that when sufficient experience 
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has been accumulated, it is the duty of the Liberal party again 
to consider what is the condition of Ireland, wliat is the power 
of establishing in Ireland that first condition of all good govern- 
ment, the tolerable satisfaction and contentment of the people. 

We have been, gentlemen, coercing Ireland ever since the 
Union ; we liave coerced it of late more than ever we coerced it 
before. At last we have ended it by making Coercion for the 
first time the principle of the permanent law of Ireland. It 
was formerly an expedient ; it has now become a policy — ^it has 
now become a practice, it has now become an idol ; and those 
who call themselves Liberal Unionists go fortli over the country 
glorying in the nature of the enactmenis wliich they undoubtedl}" 
have brought about. Well, gentlemen, there are two things to 
be looked at — one is the working of tlui Union in itself, and the 
other is the voice of the Irish people with regard to it. I can- 
not defend its working ; I cannot defend a systejn of govern- 
ment by perpetual Coercion employed, not against the malefactors 
of a nation by the body of a nation, but employed against one 
nation whicli inhabits Ireland by the otlier nation or nations 
which inliabit ( Jreat Britain. But what is the meaning of con- 
stitutional representiition, what is the voice of Ireland upon this 
subject ? Eighty-six Members from Ireland out of 10.*», or 
rather out of 101, l)ecause to call the two representatives of 
Dublin University representatives of Ireland is a mere — an 
absolute mockery. These eighty-six Meml)ers, elected as con- 
stitutionally as the Members for London or foi* Birmingham, 
elected as peacefully, and elected by a far more decisive balance 
of votes and opinions, they demand of us this change whicli we 
believe is totally free from all danger to the fabric of the Empire.^ 
At the same time we are compelled to confess the total failure 
of our attempt to govern Ireland under the present system. 
Now, observe this, that there were some few of the Liberals wljo 
had joined in opposing the Union, and who, after the Union, 
found fault with Fox, Grattan, T^ord Mrey, I^^d Althorp, and 
Lord Russell, and the bulk of the Liberal party because they 
gave c it a fair trial. They would have had exactly the same, 
or probably better, cause for arguing the inconsistency of the 
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liberal party of that day than the Dissentient Liberals now 
have against us. There would have been an apparent inconsist- 
ency — that inconsistency would have been due to a better prin- 
ciple of consistency and to sound and healthful dictates of 
political wisdom. And so, gentlemen, we ourselves, representa- 
tives, in the close of the nineteenth century, of the party whose 
original principle was opposition to forced union between the 
two countries, we, the present representatives of the party, 
admit the failure of these forced methods, recognising the 
justice of the cause of Ireland in a constitutional mode, and 
utterly disbelieving that there is danger to the Empire in 
measures whicli will really unite tlie hearts of the whole people 
throughout the United Kingdom. We say that we arc the con- 
sistent representatives of the Liberal party of one hundred years 
ago, and that it is the Dissentient Lil.>erals, and not we, who 
have l)roken with this historical tradition. 

Well, but these Dissentient liberals have done more than 
that, gentlemen. They have broken not only those sound 
historical traditions, but, beyond all (piestion and all doubt, 
they have broken their party pledges. They have made a 
Coercion far more formidable in ])riuciple and character than 
any that ever was known before. But I will not trouble you 
by entering into its particulars. They jaomised that Ireland 
should have Local Government at least as large as England. 
Now, that is a statement so serious that I think I ought to 
support it by reading you a few words from the declaration of 
Lord Hartington. Lord Hartington, at Itosscndale, on July 
7th, 1886, said — ‘‘Whatever rights we give to England and 
Scotland ” — he was speaking of Local Government — “ whatever 
right we give* to England and Scotland, we are ready to give 
equally— if a case can be made out for it, in a greater and larger 
and more generous degree — to Ireland.” That was the solemn 
pledge of the election. How has that pledge been fulfilled ? 
I will tell you^ gentlem*en, how it has been fulfilled. Lord 
Hartington has himself stated that no Local Government 
at all shall be given to Ireland until the people ofc Ireland 
abandon the tradition of their forefathers, and consent to put 
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aside entirely those views which they^now in enormous propor- 
tion maintain. That I call a gross breach of pledge on the part of 
Lord Hartington. I need not go through that of his friends. 
But what Imve said his friends on tlie Treasury Bench ? What 
says Mr Smith Well, Mr Smith says that until the Irish 
people become altogether loyal there can be no T^cal Govern- 
ment for Ireland. Pray observe — not Home Ilule, but Local 
Government, which you were all assured at the time of the 
election that the Tories and the Dissentients were even more 
anxious to give than we. This Local Government, says Mr 
Smith, shall not be given until the Irish have adopted the char- 
acter of loyalty, and he means by that definition — there is no 
doubt whatever about it — the abandonment of all ideas of Home 
liule. What says Mr Balfour, wlio is perhaps a more influential 
member of the Government than Mr Smith ? Mr Balfour has 
made an argument to this effect in my hearing — that Local 
Government is an extremely good thing for a people in a 
healthy condition; but that tlie Irish people are a people in 
an unhealthy condition, and, therefore, l/)cal Government would 
be for them not a good thing, but a bad thing, and to give them 
Local Government would, on his part, be an offence, of which he 
would not be guilty. Then, I think, I have proved to you that 
the Dissentient Liberals have l)rokeu, both by their own mouth 
and by the mouth of the Tories who iiccept tlieir support — have 
broken their engagement not only with respect to Coercion, 
which I liave heretofore shown, but also their engagements 
with respect to the grant of Local Government to Ireland. 

There was another subject, still more prominent, at the time 
of the General Election, and that was the subject of the Imperial 
guarantee of a fund for the purchase of Irish estates. You will 
remember what capital was made of that subject. You know 
how dreadful it was represented to be that in any shape or form 
the English Exchequer should be liable for any payments, or 
should pledge its credit to assure payfnent, on that matter, of a 
farthing out of the taxes of this country. What is the case now ? 
I)o the Liberal Unionists — and they were the people who turned 
• ^ The First Lonl of the Treasury. 
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to most account the question of Imperial guarantee — do they 
still hold that language ? , You all of you know something of 
the Birmingham Post, and I have a short passage from the 
Birmmgham Post upon this subject — a passage which is anony- 
mous, but the most important declarations of the Dissentient 
liberals are often supposed to issue to the world anonymously 
through the Birmingham Post Now, wliat is said of the Im- 
perial guarantee in this short pjissage ? This is said : “ If, yield- 
ii^ to pressure from landowners and Nationalists, the Govern- 
ment decide upon asking l^irliament to expend further grants 
under Lord Ashbourne’s Act,^ the Unionist majority would 
probably support Ministers in their proposal ratlier than see 
their position endangered. l>ut such support would be given 
with reluctance and witli grave apprehension, and there would 
be little security for the ultimate repayment of the advances 
of tlie purchases so carried.” So, then, we understand that, 
while not expecting repayment, they would therefore vote for 
this Imperial expenditure, in order to secure the political ad- 
ministration of their old political enemies, while they refused 
all political guarantee in order to overturn the position and the 
administration of their old political friends. That is a small 
matter, gentlemen. They would do it with reluctance! I 
must siiy that is no consolation to me at all. I do not know 
how many things they may have done with reluctance. What 
I know is that they have done them, and that after having done 
one they did not seem at all less disposed to do another, and 
that this chain goes on lengthening itself ad infinitum. 

The Inij)erial guarantee to which tliey objected, and upon 
*which the people in this country will, of course, pronounce their 
ultimate judglnent, the Imperial guarantee was a guarantee 
under which England never could have lost one shilling without 
the absolute bankruptcy of Ireland. Before a sixpence could 
have been applied by the Government of Ireland to any of its 
purposes under the Bilfs of 1886, the last farthing of every 
English claim was made certain to be discharged as a prior 
encumbrance. What is the case now under Lord As]jiboiirue s 
‘ The Land Purchase (Ireland) Bill of 1885. • 
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Act ? That the British Exchequer is to be a creditor, a direct, 
uncovered creditor — there is no intermediate party — the direct, 
uncovered creditor of an indefinite number of men paying £4/ 
£6, £10, £20, a-year in Ireland, and has to take its chance of 
the i*ecovery of those sums ; and advances of that kind, or rathet 
payments of that kind, are what the Dissentient Liberals are 
prepared to support with reluctance. I think that I have 
tolerably well shown that this pledge has also been cruelly broken, 
and I won’t dwell for a moment upon the further pledge they 
made that Ireland should, when governed from London, have 
the fullest benefit of equal laws, because I have sliown to you 
in three or four great and important cases that the laws between 
Great Britian and Ireland arc of gross inequality. 

Well, that is not all that I have to say with regard to the 
Dissentient Liberals — for I made another ciharge — on which I 
must offer you a few words. It was to this effect, that they had 
reverted to the practice of endeavouring to divide the people of 
Ireland, to set the people of Ireland by the ears among them- 
selves, in order that Ireland might not present to this country 
the aspect of a unity, but that tliey might be able to plead that 
it was a severed, and a divided and distracted country, and 
therein to find an excuse for refusing the reasonable demand of 
the vast majority of the Irisli people. Now, Mr. C>hairman and 
gentlemen, this is no new device. You will find some account 
of it, if you choose to consult the valuable volume which 
is just issued from the press under the editorship of Mr 
Bryce, and which is called Tvw Centuries of Irish History \ 
and 1 wish to show you in a few words that this setting up 
of one part of Ireland against another, this introduction of^ 
the element of religious bigotry among the people^ who were, as 
to the vast majority of them, untainted with that bigotry, is an 
old scheme and device of the English wire-puller, and has been 
all along an essential element in the system of oppressing and 
misgoverning Ireland. In the time ofLord Strafford, 250’ years 
ago, he commended '' emulation fomented underhand,” between 
Protegtaqts and Roman Catholics. In those days it was 
attempted to stir up those religious animosities. Next to Lord 
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Straflford I take another naijie, perhaps not very well known in this 
country, but it is well reiuembered in Ireland — I mean Primate 
Boulter, Arclibishop of Armagh. In these days a change has 
taken place that is considerable, but at that period of time 
practically tlie government of Ireland reposed, not in the hands 
of the Lord Lieiitenaiitf who was generally absent, but in the 
hands of the Protestant Primates of the country. Primate 
Boulter said that with regard to a certain affair it would be of a 
very serious character, because it united the Protestants and the 
Papists; and if such a reconciliation took place farewell to 
English influence in Ireland. Wliat I am signifying to you in 
very few words is the revelation of a great and guilty plan or 
policy, and I shall have to show you that that plan or policy is 
still being pursued, no doubt with more wSiigared language, with 
more intricate and perhaps mitigated methods, but witli the 
same end in view — namely, preventing the union of Ireland, and 
so defeating lier just hopes. When Lord Westmoreland was 
Viceroy, towards the end of the last century, he said that the 
practicability of effecting a legislative union between England 
and Ireland must depend upon maintaining disunion in Ireland, 
and disunion in Ireland has been the inhuman aim with which 


this policy has been worked. 

Now you have heard, gentlemen, much of Belfast, and you 
know (not as to the whole of Belfast, but as to the larger ])art 
of it), you know that it is the great home of Orange inspiration 
and of the religious factions which it is still attempted to keep 
alive in Ireland. Very different was tlie Protestant Belfast of 
the close of the last century. There was an occasion when 
Belfast was visited by the deputies whom the lionian Catholics 
had collectively appointed to maintain and plcfid their interests. 
They visited Belfast. I should not like to say how such persons 
would be received now in Belfast, but this is what happened. 
The Protestant populace took their horses from tlieir carriages 
and dfew them ^through *the town amidst intense enthusiasm. 
The Protestants of Ireland ninety years ago absolutely united 
with the Roman Catholics in claiming equality of treatment for 
Ireland; but the torch of religious bigotry was thrown by the 
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British Chivemmeiit among them, ai\d the Orange Lodges were 
instituted in the year 1795 for the purpose of calling in aid the 
bad and evil principle, for the purpose of dividing Ireland 
and dislocating her forces, and of enabling the foes of her just 
rights to withhold from her concessions that they otherwise must 
have given. Allow me in a very few words to give you the 
most conclusive proof — not in my own language, which hitherto 
I have been more or less using — but in their own language, the 
conclusive proof of the justice of what I have said. My 
affirmation is this — that in the close of the last century the 
Protestants of Ireland joined hands witli the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland, made common cause in the demand for justice to their 
common country, and it was the action of the Ascendency party 
— a party entirely confined to the wirepullers of the Adminis- 
tration, and unhappily with Mr Pitt and the Government at 
their back, which, mainly through the medium of the Orange 
Lodges, introduced among them what they detested, religious 
animosity, thereby divided them, set one against the other, and 
made the policy of a cruel intolerance possible between the two 
countries. 

Now, I am going to read you a few words finally from the 
petition which was presented to the Crown in the year 1 797. 
It was a petition solemnly adopted at a county meeting — I will 
tell you where afterwards. Its first object was to pray that the 
Crown would dismiss the Ministers, and the reasons given were 
these ; In the first place, that they had landed the country in a 
sanguinary and destructive war, without just cause, and without 
skilful conduct ; secondly, that they had established in Ireland 
a system of lawless and bloody cruelty ; and thirdly, that thef 
had endeavoured to introduce into it the dembn of religious 
discord. And here I quote the words — “ They have laboured 
with the most remorseless perseverance ” — (“ they ” means the 
Government — the Ministry) — ^“they have laboured with the 
most remorseless perseverance to revive thqse senseless and 
barbarous religious antipathies so fatal to morals and to peace, 
and so abhorrent to the kind and merciful spirit of the Gospel.” 
And where do you think, gentlemen, that petition was framed 
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and adopted ? It was th§ petition of a county meeting regu- 
larly gathered under the Sheriff in the terms I will now read to 
you— “ The humble petition of the freeholders of the county of 
Antrim.” — a county of which Belfast is the glory — freeholders 
who expressed what were then their sentiments, and the 
sentiments of Belfast, which the enemies of Ireland saw that it 
was necessary to pervert, and which they did pervert through 
the abominable plan that they brought into action of setting 
men of different persuasions by the ears. It was entitled, “ The 
humble petition of the freeholders of County Antrim, con- 
vened by public notice from the High Sheriff at Balmeney, on 
Monday, May 8th, 1797, Mr Chichester, ITigli Sheriff, in the 
chair.” 

Such was the policy of the day. Is that of tlie present day 
very different ? What is the meaning of tlie visits of Lord 
Hartington to Belfast ? Dfies he go to recommend religious 
concord. Does he go there to T’ecominend that Irishmen 
should love Irishmen, or does he go there to inflame the 
Protestants in the North into idle and ludicrous apprehension, 
because they arc less numerous than tins Boman Catholics ? 
He says — Do not abandon the vantage ground you have now 
got; do not allow Irishmen to govern allairs in Ireland, and 
from Ireland ; but maintain a system odious to the vast 
majority of your fellow-<!oinitrymen. I will not quote his words 
to that effect. I will only quote one single phrase that he 
used. He calls passing a measure of Home I’ule for Ireland 
“ this abandoning the rest of their countrymen to their fate.” 
To allow a country to govern itself, is to aliaiidou it or some 
^rtion of it {o its fate. I have got, gentleman, a specimen of 
these opinions,*which I think may a little entertain y<ni. When 
at the end of such a sjwech as this it may be agreeable to you 
that there should be a small change in the parts., You know 
the great Orange journal called the Daily Teleyrajth. I quote 
from the columijs of the i)aUy Tclefjraph, and therefore I have 
no doubt I must be quite safe in quoting it, a document which 
is to be presented on the 14th of this month to Lord Hartington 
and Lord Salisbury — a most touching and most fraternal com- 
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bination — by the Nonconforming rpinisters of Ireland. Now 
listen to what they say. . 

These Nonconforming ministers of Ireland appear to have 
had a twinge — an internal twinge — perhaps not of conscience 
so much as of logical understanding — in feeling that they were 
liable to this reproach, that the great bulk of their brethren the 
Nonconforming ministers of England and of Scotland, and the 
Nonconforming laity of these countries, take a view very little 
likely to l)e acceptable to Lord Hartiiigton and Djrd Salisbury, 
and forming very bad subject matter indeed for a complimentary 
address to tliese noblemen. So with great ingenuity they have 
parried the blow whicli they expected to be dealt at them in 
consequence of their disagreeing with the majority of their own 
body ; and the plea they make is this — ‘‘ We hold that the 
opinion of our brethren ” — that is, the brethren of the Noncon- 
formists living in Ireland — is entitled to far more weight than 
the expression of opinion from men who, however good tlieir 
intentions, have little or no personal knowledge of the state of 
things in Ireland.” You observe in what way these gentlemen, 
these very original men — many of them of Scotch extraction — 
possibly on that account having considerable logical affinities and 
cajjabilities, answer the argument which they fear may be 
drawn from the fact that the majority of Nonconformists are 
against them. 

What is their answer ? Their answer is — the true test is in 
local knowledge. You English Nonconforinists are not to be 
considered as competent judges. Local knowledge of Ireland is 
the true test, the true determining clement, which gives weight 
to the judgment of a man in respect of the (]uestiou of Home 
Rule. That is their argument. You perceive it'from the senti- 
ments I have read. Did it never occur to these wise and 
overwise Nonconformists, that if local knowledge of Ireland, 
local experience in Ireland, was a test of capacity to judge on 
the question of Home Rule, they, a handful of ipen in the ’North, 
were put already out of court,* because the vast majority of Irish- 
men, who have certainly as much local knowledge and as much 
personal experience about Ireland as those Nonconformist 
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ministers, are convinced, determined, hereditary friends of Home 
Eule ? That is not quite all, gentlemen. They go on and say, 
they appeal to Lord Salisbury and Lord Hartington for protec- 
tion against the executive power, and they end with this touch- 
ing paragraph — Especially do we claim the aid,” of whom ? — 
' not of our fellow-citizens upon political grounds, upon grounds of 
civil justice. They do not appeal to those bonds that unite men 
in civil communities ; what they say is, “ we especially claim the 
aid of our co-religionists.” That is to say that, according to these 
Irish Nonconforming ministers, all our questions of politics are 
to be determined according as we array ourselves in this or that 
religious denomination. 

I say, gentlemen, this is going back to the policy of the 
ilarkest times, without any of the apologies or any of tlie pleas 
which those former times might well have urged for themselves. 
I am not sure I have given you the most select and pleasing 
parts of this address, but they finally declare that if Home liule 
is established in Dublin, if there is placed there a legislative 
body which would pass Bills — subject, remember, in every case 
to the veto of the British Crown, liable to be influenced on any oc- 
casion by the intervention of the Britisli rarliament, that is to say 
by the action of the British majority — they say that in any such 
case as that, wliat they contemidate and expect is, that Home 
liule would “ deprive us of our rights of citizenship in tliis great 
Empire.” Eormerly gentlemen, the clergy iiad a monopoly of 
learning and intelligence. I hope that we are not to judge of 
tlie sense of the laity of tlie Nonconformist churches in Ireland 
entirely from the specimen I read to you from their ministers. 
Well, then, gentlemen, 1 think it is true that in fomenting those 
differences, in teacliing Ireland not to agree but to dilfer, our 
friends, for they still are our friends, exce])t in political distinc- 
tion, our friends are committing a grievous error, and are going 
back to the worst practices of the old Brotestant ascendency. 
They may deem that tlieyliave got liold of an original idea. It 
is not original at^all. It was the Idea of the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth, and eighteenth centuries. It was tlie idea wljich, the 
l^otestants themselves, when they were trained to a discipline 
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of freedom through the action of their Parliament in the last 
century, learned to despise and to renounce, but which wasrevived 
among them by the influence of Orangeism, and which now, alas ! 
political chieftains — some political chieftains in England bear- 
ing the name of Liberal and of Wliig — ^are endeavouring again 
to bring into action, to tlie detriment, if not to the ruin, of 
Ireland and of the Empire. 

Well, liow, gentlemen is all tliis to end ? What have our 
friends the Dissentient Liberals to propose to us ? For them- 
selves, we know they liave nothing to contemplate but speedy 
extinction. As I have said to anotlier Birmingham meeting 
and I believe it to be a very pregnant trutli, they have one very 
strong argument indeed in tlieir favour, and tliat argument is 
tlie Septennial Act. It is hardly possible to act upon them 
eftectually l)y means of bye-elections, or by means of expression 
of public opinion, so long as tliey have a well-disciplined body 
of votes in the House of Commons, given by men who are sent 
to that House, and who sit in tliat House, by virtue and by 
reason of pledges, every one of which they have trampled under 
foot. Observe, I do not mean every man of the majority, but 1 
mean those who make it a majority, those who constitute the 
Dissentient Liberal I’arty, and who make it a majority. They 
have got there by pledges, which they have trampled under foot. 
Well, what they offer to you is tliat you are to persist in this pain- 
ful and grievous contest. Gan they reasonably expect that the 
Irish people will change their minds? Why have the Irish 
people held out for 700 years if they are to give in now ? Why 
did they hold out when they were totally without the means of 
action ? And then it is supposed that they are to give in when 
they are abundantly supplied with the means* of action — I 
mean that they are supplied with constitutional privileges, 
they are supplied with a broad and generous franchise and 
a vote which their superiors cannot pry into. They have 
a more extended franchise, gentlemfsn, than ^ou have.* It is 
the desire of England, as we? know by a cheer that made the 
walls of this building ring, to adopt the principle of one man 
one votf , but if you look to the returns you will find that in 
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Ireland substantially they have got the principle already. They 

are armed with the whole powerful machinery of a constitutional 
system. Above all, they are sustained by a great party in 
England. Yet our opponents are desirous to go on fighting 
this hopeless battle. And for what ? Not for honour, but for 
dishonour — dishonour, inasmuch as most of us believe that the 
world looks upon the treatment of Ireland by England as dis- 
honourable to England. 

But all must admit, from whatever point of view they 
approach the question, that the goveruiiiciit of Ireland by 
England has been a perfect failure. They take refuge — men 
essentially moderate take refuge — in language of extreme 
violence ; that surely is a good sign when we find Lord Hart- 
ington resorting to language of outrageous violence. You will 
judge whether tliesc words are too strong wlien I read the words 
— I think that they form a very liealthy sign of tlie state of the 
case. Lord Hartington said at Belfast on the 19th of October 
that the present struggle began as a sti uggle l)etween union and 
separation. That was bad enough; but according to him it has got 
gradually worse since, and it is now — these arc his own words — 
“ a struggle of honesty against dislionesty, of order against dis- 
order, of truth against falsehood, and of loyalty against treason.” 
And in the same speech Lord Hartington said that the party witli 
wliich we are connec.tcd is nearly one-half of the voting power of 
the country; so that according to him nearly one-half of 
his countrymen sup]:)ort dishonesty against Iionesty ; disorder 
against order; falsehood against truth, and treason against 
loyalty. Now, gentlemen, 1 say it is an extreme sign when 
^ man essentially moderate resorts to language which I am 
compelled to describe — if I describe it at all — as very strong 
language indeed. 

You are invited to maintain this system, and why ? Is it 
economical ? Tlie waste of Imperial treasure under tins system 
is enormous. I ought to ^<now something of the finances of the 
country, and I do not hesitate to say that to estimate at from three 
to four millions a year of hard money the waste of the^ present 
system of governing Ireland, is but a moderate estimate of the 
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facts. All this waste, anti to produce wlmt ? Not to produce 
content, but to produce discontent. ^Does it produce Imperial 
strength? Suppose we were involved in great difficulties; 
suppose we had — and God forbid we should have ! — a crisis like 
that of the American War — the original American War — 
brought upon us at this time, would Ireland add to our strength 
what it ought to add ? No. We have now got Ireland making 
a thoroughly constitutional demand — demanding what is, in her 
o'wn language, a subordinate l^arliainerit, acknowledging in the 
fullest terms the supremacy of the Parliament of Westminster- 
How can you know that under all circumstances that moderation 
of demand will continue ? I cannot understand what principle 
of justice, and still less, if possible, what principle of prudence 
it is that induces many — I am glad to say, in my belief, the 
minority of the people of this country, but still a large minority 
— to persist in a policy of which the fruits have been unmitigated 
bitterness, mischief, disparagement, and dishonour. 

Ah ! gentlemen, with what weapons is Ireland fighting this 
battle ? She is not lighting it with the weapons of menace, 
with a threat of separation, with Fenian outbreaks, with the 
extension of secret societies. Happily those ideas have passed 
away into a distance undefined. She is fighting the contest with 
the weapons of conlidence and of affection — of confidence in the 
powerful party by whose irrevocable decision she knows she is 
supported, and of affection towards the people of England. 
May I tell you an incident that will not occupy two minutes 
in proof of what I say. In the county, 1 think, of Limeriok, not 
very many days ago, an Englishman was addressing a crowd of 
Irish Nationalists on the subject of Home liule. His carriag^ji 
or his train, whichever it was, was just going to depart. Some 
one cried out, “God save Ireland,” and there was a loud burst of 
cheering. The train started, the cheering subsided. Another 
voice from the crowd was raised, and shouted, “ And God save 
England” — and there were cheers louder still — cheers louder 
still, such as in the language of Shakespeare, that, 

• •‘•Make the welkin ring again, 

• And fetch shrill echoes from the hollow earth.” 
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These cheers were ikhe genunme expression of the sentiment of 
the country. They, our opponents, teach you to rely on the use 
of this deserted and enfeebled and superannuated weapon of 
Coercion. We teach you to rdy upon Irish affection and good- 
wilL We teach you not to speculate on the formation of that 
sentiment. We show you that it is formed already — it is in full 
force; it is ready to burst fortli from every Irish heart, and 
through every Irish voice. We only beseech you, by rescdute 
persistence in that policy you have adopted, to foster, to cheris^, ' 
to consolidate that sentiment, and so to act that In space it 
shall spread from the North of Ireland to the South, and from 
the West of Ireland to the East, and in time it shall extend and 
endure from this present date until the last of the years and the 
last of the centuries that may still be reserved in the counsels 


of Providence to work out the destinies of mankind. 



THE DEATH OF MR JOHN 
BRIGHT 

Housk of Commons, MAncir 29, 1889 

Mr John Bright died on March 27. He had hccii a member of Mr Gladstone’s 
Cabinets in 1868 and 1880, but had declared against his Irish policy in 1886. 

I TKUST I may receive the permission of the House to add 
a few words to what has been said so well and with sucli 
deep sincerity by the right hon. gentleman^ on an occasion 
of peculiar interest. And I cannot help saying, at the outset 
of the few remarks which I may be led to make, that I think 
Mr Bright has been, in a very remtirkable degree, happy 
in the season of his removal from among us. Felix oppor- 
tnnitcde mortis ! He has lived to witness the triumph of 
almost every great cause — perhaps I might say of every great 
cause — to which he had especially devoted his heart and mind. 
He has also lived to establish a special claim to the admiration of 
those with wliom he differed through a long political life by his 
marked concurrence with them on the pi-ominent and dominant 
question of the hour. And while he has in that way addition- 
ally opened the minds and the hearts of those who had been his 
opponents to an appreciation of his merits, I believe, and I think 
I may venture to say, he lost nothing, by that want of concoipi 
on a particular subject which we so much lamdhtcd — he lost 
nothing, in any portion of the party with which he had been so 
long associated, of the admiration and the gratitude to which 
they felt him to be so well entitled. I do not remember that 
oh any occasion, from the lips of any^single individual since Mr 
Bright came to be separated from the great bulk of the Liberal 
party on the Irish question, there has proceeded any word — I 

» Mr W. H. Smith. 
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do not say of question as ip his motives, for that would have 
been even in a high degree«ridiculous — but a single woi*d of dis- 
pai'agement as to the course he pursued. 

I may make this acknowledgment that I have not through 
my whole political life fully embraced what I take to be 
the character of Mr Bright, and the value of tliat character to 
the country. I mention this tecause it was at a peculiar epoch 
— the epoch of the Crimean War — that I came more fully to 
understand than I had done before the position which was held 
by him and by his eminent, and I must go a step further and 
say his illustrioiis, friend Mr Cobden, in the country. These 
men had lived upon the confidence, the approval, and the ap- 
plause of the people. Tlie work of their lives had heeii to propel 
the tide of public sentiment. Suddenly there came a great occa- 
sion on which they differed from the vast majority of their fel 
low-countrymen. I myself was one of those who did not agree 
with them in the particular view which tliey took of the Crimean 
conflict. But I felt profoundly what must have been the moral 
elevation of the men who, having been nurtured through their 
lives in the atmosphere of popular approvfil and enthusiasm, 
could at a monient’s notice consent to part with the whole of 
that favour which they had hitherto enjoyed, and which their 
opponents thought to be the very breath of their nostrils. They 
jiccepted, undoubtedly, the unpopularity of opposing that war, 
which, although many may have since changed tlieir opinion with 
regard to it, commanded, if not the unanimous, yet the enormously 
prevailing approval and concurrence of the (ioimtry. At that 
time it was — although we had known mucli of Mr Bright before 
-^^lat wc leayit sometliing more. We had known the great 
mental gifts which distinguished him ; we had known his cour- 
age and his consistency ; we had known his splendid eloquence, 
which then was or afterwards came to be acknowledged as the 
loftiest that has sounded within these walls during his genera- 
tion. But we had not tifl then known how high the moral 
tone of those popular leaders had been pitclied, what bright 
examples they set to the whole of their contemporaries*and to 
^ming generations, and with jvhat readiness they could part 
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with popular sympathy and suppost for the sake of the right 
and of their conscientious convictions. 

I will not now refer to the reinarkalde and also highly 
varied gifts of Mr Bright except as to one minor particular ; 
hut I cannot lielp allowing myself the gratification of recording 
that Mr Bright was, and that he knew himself to be, and he 
delighted to be, one of the chief guardians among ns of the 
purity of the English tongue. He knew how the character of 
the nation was associated with its language ; and as he was in 
everything an Englishman profoundly attaclied to the country 
in which he was born, so the tongue of his people was to him 
almost an object of worship; and in the long course of his 
speeches it would be difficult, indeed liardly possible, to find a 
single case in which that noble hmguage, the language of 
Shakespeare and of Milton, did not receive an illustration from 
his Parliamentary elocpieucc. 

There is another circumstance in the career of Mr Bright that 
is better known to me, perhaps, than to any other jHirson, and 
which I must give myself the pleasure of mentioning. Every 
one is aware that for him office had no attraction. But j)erhaps 
hardly any of those who hear me can Ikj aware of the 
extraordinary efforts which weio required to induce Mr Bright, 
under any circumstances, to Income a minister, that is to say, 
a servant of the Crown. It was in the crisis of 1868 witl^ 
regard to tlie Irish question, and when especially the fate of the 
Irish Church hung in the balance, that it was my duty to pro- 
pose to Mr Bright thjit he should become a Cabinet Minister. 

I do not know, sir, that I ever undertook so difficult a task ; but 
this I do know, that from eleven o’clock at ipght until We 
o’clock in the morning we steadily debated tliat subject. It 
was only at the last moment that it was possible for liim to set 
aside the repugnance he had felt to doing anything which might, 
in the eyes of any one, even of the more ignorant of his fellow- 
countrymen, appear to detract in the slightest degree from that 
lofty independence of character which he had heretofore main- 
tained* and which, I will venture to say, never to the end of his 
career* was for a moment lower^. 
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It was the happy lot of Mr Bright to unite so many 
and such distinguished intellectual gifts that, if we had had 
need to dwell upon them alone, we should have presented a 
dazzling picture to the world ; but it was also his happy lot to 
teach us moral lessons, and by the simplicity, by the consist- 
ency, and by the unfailing courage and constancy of his life, to 
present to us a combination of qualities so elevated in their nature 
as to carry us at once into a higher atmosphere. The sym- 
pathies of Mr Bright were not only strong, but active ; they 
were not sympathies wliich can answer to the (jails made upon 
them for the moment, but they were the sympathies of a man 
who sought far and near for objects on which to bestow the in- 
estimable advantages of his eloquence and of his courage. In 
Ireland, in the days when the support of the Irish cause was 
rare ; in India, where the support of the native races was rarer 
still; in America, at the time when Mr Bright probably fore- 
saw the ultimate issue of the great struggle of 1861, and when 
he stood as the representative of an exceedingly small portion 
of the educated community of this country — although un- 
doubtedly he represented a very considerable part of the national 
sentiment — in all these cases Mr liright went far outside the 
mere necessities of his calling. Not only subjects which de- 
manded his attention as a Member of this House, but whatever 
touched him as a man, whatever touched him as a Christian, and 
whatever touched him as a memter of the great Anglo-Saxon race 
— all these questions obtained not only his unasked and sincere 
advocacy, but his enthusiastic aid. All the causes which are 
associated with the names to which I have referred, as well as 
Iftffny others, ^gained from his powerful advocacy an assist- 
ance and a distftict advance in the estimation of tlie world, and 
made a distinct progress on their road towards triumphant sim- 
cess. 

It has thus come about that we feel that Mr Bright is entitled 
to a higher eulogy than any that could be due to mere intellect, 
or than any that could be due to mere success. Of mere suc- 
cess he was indeed a conspicuous example; in intejlecf he 
might lay claim to a most distinguished place. But the«charac- 
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t^ df tl^ man lay deeper tlm hiij intellect, deeper than his 
eloquence, dee]^r than anything thaU could be described as seen 
upon the surface. The supreme eulogy which is his due is, I ap« 
prebend, that he lifted political life to a higher elevation and 
to a loftier standard. He has thereby bequeathed to his coun- 
try the character of a statesman which can be made the subject 
not only of admiration and of gratitude, but even of what I do 
not exaggerate in calling — as it has been well called already by 
one of his admiring eulogists — ^reverential contemplation. 

The right hon. gentleman said that he trusted there would 
be no note of dissonance in the utterances of to-night upon 
the claims, the merits, and the distinctions of Mr Bright, 
and I may safely say that on that score all apprehension may lie 
dismissed. In the encomiums that have sprung up from every 
quarter there is no note of dissonance ; there is no discordant 
minority, however small ; the sense of his countrymen is the 
sense of unanimity. It goes forth throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, and I do not know that any statesman 
of my time has ever had the happiness to receive on his removal 
from this passing world honours and approval at once so enthu- 
siastic, so universal, and so unbroken. And yet, sir, none could 
better have dispensed with the tributes of the moment, because 
the triumj)hs of his life are triumphs recorded in the advance of 
his country and in the condition of his countrymen. His name 
remains indelibly written in the annals of this Empire, aye, in- 
delibly written, too, upon the hearts of the great and ever- 
spreading race to which he belonged — that race in whose wide 
expansion he rejoiced, and whose power and pre-eminence he 
believed to be alike full of glory and of promise for the ijesF 
interests of mankind. * 



THE ROYAL GRANT 

Hots® OF Commons, July 25, 1889 

On July 2n(l a message was ixwl iti the House of Commons from Her Miueity, i 
asking the House to make provision for Prince Albert Victor and for Fnneoss 
Louise, the eldest childi’en of the Prince of Wales, the latter of whom was then 
about to be married to the Karl of Fife. On July 4th a Select Committee was 
ap^nted ** to inquire into tlie f<»tiiier practice of this House with respect to pro- 
yiBions for members of the Koyal Fnmuy, and to report to the House upon the 
principles which in that respect it is (ixpedient to adopt in the future.” Of this 
Committee Mr Gladstone was a membtu', and his proposal that the Prince of Wales 
should receive ;f3d,000, an increase of his animal income, and should piovide 
for his children from this sum, was adopted. On July 25, on the motion to go 
into Committee to consider the (piestioii, Mr Labouchere, Member for Northamp- 
ton, moved as an amemlment tfiat an address should be presented to Her Majesty, 
setting foith, inter alm^ ** that the funds now at the disposal of Her Mqjesty and 
of the membci’s of her family arc adeciuate, without further demands upon the 
tamyei's, to enable suitable provision to be made for Her Majesty’s grand- 
children.” It wtis ilcfeatcd by 398 to 116. In the coumc of the debate Mr 
Gladstone spoke ; he also took part in the preliminary discussioiis on Jiily 4th 
and 9th. 

My hon. friend the senior member for Northampton, who has 
moved the Amendment, found it necessary for his purpose 
— and I own it appeared to me that the nature of his argu- 
ment required it — to occupy a very considerable portion 
of the time of the House. My hon. friend who seconded 
the Amendment, has also entered at great length into this 
subject ; but I will offer the House at least this consolation— 
that I do not think tliere is any call upon me, or that there would 
be any sort of warrant for me, to follow either of those examples. 

But there, is one portion of the speech of niy hon. friend 
the seconder of the Amendment on which I think I ought 
to say ft word. For a very considerable part of that speech 
, — the whole of the latter part — ^he has been drawng a con- 
trast, which 1 should say is highly ad invidiam, between the 
miserable pittances, or at all events the very small amounts, 
which are accorded to the needy in humbler circumstances an^ 

. stations , of life, and that expenditure of thousands which is. : > 
ftaAiliar,&ea, and uiiboundedmsomeotherregionsof society, t 







firm jronvictions would prsvent 

’ ■’ jj^::|rom onde^ouring— to iusiiiuate Ijiat contrasts of that kind : 
" do not raise the most serious questiona The seconder^ of the 
t Aihendment says that he stands upon moral consideraldons. 

, moral considerations, and moral considerations of a 

deep and most important character; but in my opinion they 
are not so much applicable to the question that we am dis* 
cussing to-day, as they are to the general state of things in a 
i' society where enormous wealth exists, where luxury prevails, 
where vast classes of men, many of those probably sitting in 
this House, freely spend upon those objects of luxury and upon 
the real or supposed necessities of their stations those enormous 
sums which undoubtedly stand in the most painful contrast 
with what the State can do — will go further and say with 
what the State ought to do — ^with respect to its numerous and 
humble dependents. 

But is it fair to turn the whole strength of this contrast 
, upon the Royal Family ? The Royal Family have lai^ 
incomes — you may say they have enormous incomes — and 
so have other men. The difference, the broad difference, 
between the Royal Family and the other men of gigantic wealth 
in this coimtry is mainly this — that the wealth of the Royal 
Family is in large ineasure associated with, and even tied down 
to, the dischaige of public duty, whereas the wealthy men of the 
country are under practically no responsibility, except the 
responsibility to their own consciences ; and I own I think it is 
hard, not that these contrasts should be dmwn — ^in our own 
minds and consciences we cannot draw them too much or too 
stringently — but that they should be drawn for tjie purpose 
■ turning the whole public feeling on the subject dgainst a Grant : 

to the Royal Family. I have said these words because I think 
: ih justice they are required. I do not suppose that all members of 
: lh>yal families are patterns of what I may call Christian economy; 

' but i ',want to know how many amon^t us can«pretend to offer 
sudi patterns to the world? How many of the wealthy are 
- |herq whose expendihtre would bear the microscopic examination 


* Ur S. atorey. 






which we are now invited to apply exclusively to Boyalty;- 
who^ inconies at least, a» I have said, stand in some palpable, 
some intelligible, some permanent relation to the discharge of 
public duties, aye, and to public expenditure, less connected, 
perhaps, with that which immediately falls under the name of 
moral duties, but still expenditure in which the people at Iwge 
feel a deep interest, the presence of which they view with satis- 
faction, and the absence of which they would view with regret ? 

. My hon. friend who moved the Amendment has referred, 
in terms of which I certainly have no reason to complain, 
to the substantial differences in the Party on this side of 
the House, or rather, I may say, among the Parties on this side 
of the House — for we arc happy enough to have three of « 
them — on this subject. I shall not follow him far into that 
discussion. I can only say I do not believe I shall excite any 
adverse comments on the other side of the House if I, like him, 


take a cheerful view of the operations of these differences upon 
our political relations. We are not so young in politics, in 
Liberal politics, and we are not so entirely unaware of the free- 
dom of the action of public or private opinion which politics 
require, as to be alarmed in respect to our great and broad 
public principles and in respect to the large issues which are at 
present before the country, because there arc undoubtedly on 
this , question considerable divergencies of opinion among the 
members of the Liberal Party. ^ 

I thank my hon. friend for what he was good enough 
to say as to the allowance he would make for me as 
standing in a peculiar position. Indeed I do not deny 
there iS| a certain peculiarity of position in one who has 
had to give responsible and much considered judgments upon 
questions of this class for a jmriod of between 40 and 50 
years, for it is 46 years since as a member of the Cabinet 
I was first a party to a demand upon Parliament for a Eoyal 
Grant. I do not) however, myself perceive that there is anything 
in the /peculiarity of my position which should* render my 
Conclusion a conclusion fit to be rejected by reasdnable«men, I 
^ certainly should aigue this qu^tion upon grounds which appew 



0 jm ttileut to be broad and generitjb It is for t^e House and 
.;tfae pub^ to ju^, no doubt, whether these grounds are sound 
or npt Ihey will not require me to encroach largely upon 
't^ time of the House. Let me at once direct myself to the 
issues that are fairly raised by my hon. friend. . 

The issues raised by the Amendment are these. In the 
first place, that Her Majesty and the other members of her 
family are possessed of a sufficiency of means to avoid applies, - 
tion to Parliament ; and in the second place, that large econo- 
mies might take place if further funds are needed for the purpose 
of Koyal endowment. I will first say a few words upon the sub- 
ject of economy. And I beg the House to bear in mind, that it is 
difficult, as I believe, even for a great nobleman of this country— I 
take a man than whose name none is more honoured, though I ' 
differed from him in political opinion, I take the late Duke of 
Buccleuch — it is extremely difficult for such a man, especially, as 
in the case of the late Duke, if he gives much time and care and 
thought to his publicengagements,to enforce in his great establish- 
ments real economy and thrift. Sir, it is ten times more difficult 
for a Sovereign. I will go further, and say it is almost impossible, 
unless the Sovereign be strongly backed by the action of the Gov- 
mmment, and unless the Government be strongly backed by the 
action of the House.of Commons. I am sanguine enough tobeUeve 
with my hon. friend that there is some room for economy. I, how- 
ever, must say, and here 1 fall back on the seconder of the Motion, 

. that I am averse to all economy which would not only affect the 
dignity, but which would impiir the splendour of the Court. 
In a society, constituted as this society is, the Court ought to : 
-be a splendid Court ; and not only so, but I will gq further^ and" 
say, that a Court amply provided, but not extravagantly prpi;. 
yided with means, worked in a genial spirit, and conforming to 
a hii^ moral standard, is dne of the most powerful, one of the 
most inestimable agencies which, in a country like this, you 
bring to bear upon the tone of society, and by means of which you ■ 
. can raise the standard of conduct from class to class throughout 
tl^jyp^ 

I believe, however, with my hon. friend, that theiEe is 



far ecKtoomy, but the dparence between u« probably would 
be this — ^tfaat I estimate the difficulty of enforcing that 
economy as very great. I do not doubt that you might, as my 
ton. friend has pointed out> pick out some salary here and there, 
from which deductions might be made. You might be fortunate 
enough in particular cases —such as political cases, for instance 
—to get rid of the embarrassing considerations of vested interests. 
But 1 own I have very great doubts indeed whether my hon; 
friend has estimated aright the complicated nature of the pro- 
cess that would have to be instituted, the firmness that it would 
require, the time that it would demand, the strength of influ- 
ence and the weight of authority which must be at its back, in 
order to make it effectual ; and I am by no means certain, Sir, 
that a very small, shallow, and partial attempt at thrift in the 
Eoyal Household — I mean in the form of the public relations 
of the Sovereign with Parliament and the country — I am by no 
means certain that it would be well to attempt such small, 
partial, and shallow reforms in the Civil List and in the Royal 
Household, and the whole of the interests connected with them, 
unless at the very best opportunity. I have very great doubts 
— I speak simply as a private individual, for it would be most 
presumptuous for me to speak for anybody else, and most of all 
even to conjecture what may be the views of Her Majesty — but 
1 own it dwells in ray own mind that it is extremely doubtful 
whether there can be that thorough reconsideration, which, in 
the whole of its most complicated anatomy, the question of regal 
expenditure demands, except in connection with the settlement 
of a new Civil List. I own that if it be Her Majesty’s im- 
^pression, of v^hich I have no knowledge whatever, that at an 
advanced period of life it is doubtful whether it would be wise 
or fit to attempt to initiate a scheme of that kind, I can not only 
sympathise with the feeling, but I aifi not at all indisposed to 
. believe that the judgment formed is a sound judgment. Although 
I believe that ^at fruits will be reaped from a bold and 
systematic prosecution of this subject at the right time, I am by 
no means clear that that time has actually at this •moment 
/'■'V arrived.. : ■ ' 



So much with regard to that subject ; but there remains what 
X bold to be the main question raised by my hon. friend. From 
his Motion, he considers that there are now sufficient means in the 
hands of Her Majesty and of the other members of her family; 

I do not quite know what interpretation I am to give to the 
phrase " other members of her family ” The only one who I 
suppose can possibly be in the view of my hon. friend besides 
the Prince of Wales is the Duke of Edinburgh. But it is quite 
evident that the Duke of Edinburgh does not enter into this 
question at all, for it will be seen from a previous statement of 
the intentions of Her Majesty’s Government that no claim can at 
any time be made on his part upon the public in reference to a 
Eoyal marriage. Consequently, I shall assume that the persons 
indicated here by my hon. friend are Her Majesty and the 
Prince of Wales. Now, let us consider the case of Her 
Majesty and of the Prince of Wales. My hon. friend who has 
seconded this Motion, has shown himself to be possessed of a 
lively imagination. He deals in millions, of the existence of 
which, in an available or a profitable form, I believe no other 
human being is cognizant. Further, he has sliown to his own 
satisfaction that the private income, or what he calls the pin- 
money of Her Majesty, amounts to the sum of a quarter of a 
million a year. 

Now, Sir, my estimate of this rather important question 
is that if he had said half that amount, he would have 
l)een very much nearer indeed to the mark; and I am Sorry 
that a phrase like that of pin-money should have been intro- 
duced. I do not think my hon. friend can have appreciated 
equitably the position of the Sovereign in such a mattSf.*^ 
Take the system, for instance, of pensions. I will venture 
to say that there is no establishment in the country in 
which the system of peiftioning is practised as it is in the 
establishment of the Sovereign, and that not altogether from 
pure benevolence or choice, but from a kind of.necessity grow* 
ing out of the peculiarities of the Eoyal position, ^ich 
you must take into view if you want to arrive 
at any sound conclusion. 
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I will not enter now into the details of the subject, but aU 
I will say is this — that yrl^et we may call the free income of 
I|[er Majesty is subject to a number of calls to which you 
would find it difficult to discover anything fairly analogous in 
the expenditure of private persons. 1 am not here to maintain 
that Her Majesty has not free available means which seem to be 
destined by nature, by propriety, and by Her Majesty's own most 
gracious considerate and prudent choice to the endowment of her 
family. Her Majesty has been blessed with a very numerous 
offspring. Under the circumstances that are now before us the 
proposal is that of no part of that posterity shall we hear in the 
second generation except the children of the Prince of Wales. 

That appears to me to be a most important item to take into 
our view. I feel no hesitation whatever in accepting the 
considerate offer of Her Majesty. I do not agree with those 
portions of the Keport of the Committee which would rather, I 
tliink, lead to the inference that there was some duty incumbent 
upon Parliament wliich Parliament was unwilling to perform. 

I make no such admission. In my opinion Parliament has always 
in this matter been very liberal and loyal, and, notwithstanding 
any little indications of diverging opinions, such I heartily hope 
and believe it will still continue to be. Her Majesty has been 
pleased to mention one great item which ought probably to be 
called the principal item— the large increase that has taken 
place since the opening of the reign in the revenues of the 
Duchy of Lancaster. I feel that nothing can be more just and 
legitimate than that Her Majesty's generosity should, with these 
means in her possession, offer to take upon herself tlie charge of 
' ffer grandchildren, and nothing can be more fair or more com- 
patible with bur duty, as well to our constituencies as to the 
Crown, than that we sliould accept the offer. It is a very 
serious one. It involves a very large expenditure. I think the 
seconder of the Amendment stated that the sum of £300,000 or 
£400,000 would be an ample sum for all the Queen's grand- 
children. I must own that, although £300,000 or £400,000 may 
; sound a very large sum of money, I do not admit thaji if^ is an 
adequate sum to make provision — ^respectable, creditable, honour- 
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aUd^ aad. for so numerous a body as, happily i 

7 Queen's have now.oome to be. It is not 
denied 1^ those who oppose the Amendment that Her Majesty; 
has available meana Her Majesty has made an offer. We pro- 
pose to act on that offer, and to give to Parliament an exemption 
from the possibility of proposals for the maintenance of many 
among the members of the various branches of the Eoyal Family. 
The acceptance of this offer on our part will impose upon Her 
Majesty a very heavy burden, greatly exceeding the sum wnich 
the hon. member has mentioned, and may possibly re(piire mudi , 
prudence, thrift, and forethought on the part of Her Majesty 
to enable her to bear it without disparagement to all her other 
Eoyal duties. Well, Sir, timt being the case, I ask myself 
again whether luy hon. friend really has met the case in his 
contention that the Prince of Wales ought to be possessed of 
funds to enable him to undertake the care of his children. I 
presume he would not push that doctrine so fai' as to make it 
embrace all ,thc liabilities and expenses that might arise in the 
event of the Prince’s accession to the Throne. The question is 
whether for the period while the Prince of Wales remains Prince 
of Woles, it is fair or rational to expect that he should take 
upon himself the maintenance of his children as they grow up, 
as they depart fron^ under his roof, as they become the heads of 
separate establishments, or as they enter into families where, if 
the families are rich, still, being the grandchildren of the Queen 
hnd daughters of the Heir Apparent, they ought not in* my 
• judguient to enter absolutely penniless, but if they are poor 
should have provided for them a moderate income by the State, 
which would, perhaps, foma a very considerable part of thefir 
whole available meana 

My hon. friend says that the revenue of the Duchy of . 
V ^mwall was only £46,000 in 1863 and is now £61,000. 

; Yea^ Sir; but my hon. friend has been favoured by fortune 
in this respect. It is true it was* only £4;^, 000 in 1863, 
but it was £52,000 in 1862, and £50,000 in the year 1864, It ^ 
rose rpgujarly and rapidly until it had passed the figure of 
, , ia. 1869, and since 1869 there axo, 1 think, only two or 



lib^.^oisptiOQal 3ri6(^ it has fall^i bdoiir. £6Q,'0^^^ 

,I Q^pcjt pcnnt out.to my ^on. friend, what really took place oii 
t^t occasion. It is my fbty tb speak of it, because at the time 
Lord Palmerston made a proposal in Parliament I was Ohanoellor 
of ;the l^chequer, and of course it was my duty to make an 
estimate of the Prince’s revenue. And what did we do ? We 
' were, of course, perfectly aware that at the moment the 
revenues of the Duchy of Cornwall were under £60,000. But 
we stated them at £60,000. Wl>y ? Because we were providing 
for a period that was likely to lie one of considerable length. 
At the time of the Prince’s marriage the Queen herself had 
hardly entered middle age, and there was every prospect of a 
lengthened as well as a happy leign. In these circumstances we 
gave that estimate of the revenues of the Duchy of Cornwall 
which would be a fair and moderate estimate as applied to the 
general state of the Prince’s fortune during the time that he 
might be expected to continue Duke of Cornwall. It appears to 
me that was the proper course, and it is undoubtedly the truth 
that if we had been compelled to estimate the revenues of the 
Duchy of Cornwall at £46,000, which was the revenue of that 
particular year, we should have been obliged to ask for a larger 
payment on behalf of the Prince out of the Consolidated Fund. 

, Sir, on the whole that estimate of £60,000 a year has proved to 
be a remarkably accurate one ; a little, but only a very little 
under the mark ; and in these circumstances the point is this — 
diversely from the case of Her Majesty, who is receiving con- 
siderable revenues from the Duchy of I^ncaster, which were not 
in immediate contemplation at the commencement of the rdgn, 
«th« Princa of Wales is receiving almost exactly wliat he received 
before. At present there is some tendency to diminish the very 
sum which was held out by Parliament as necessary for the main- 
tezuince of the Prince’s dignity us Heir Apparent to the Throne. 

Well, Sir, the revenues of the Prince of Wales have remained, I 
may say, constant, and have corresponded in a remarkable degree 
with tbn hotimate then made. It will be admitted that droum- 
stanoes luive tended somewhat to throw upon the Prince of Wnl^ 
‘ ah 8tn<nint cd public duty in connection with institutions as wdl 



wM<!|h was larger tl^ could msraa 
becu, (crpected, and in r^ard to ^ch eveiy call baa been 
honouTsblj and devotedly met from a sense of that public duty. 

My hon. friend will see that tho argument in the case of the 
Duchy of Lancaster has no application whatever to the case of 
the Prince of Walea But he compares the income of the Prince ' 
of Wales with that of a private gentleman.' I must say I depre- 
cate that comparison if it is attempted to push it to any length. 
The Prince of Wales with £110,000 a year does not possess the 
same command over the expenditure of that money, or the saving 
of that money, as a duke or any inferior personage in society with 
a corresponding income, and that must be borne in mind if you 
are to deal justly and fairly with a case of this kind. 

My hon. friend, however, says that the Prince of Wales had 
£600,000 in his hands when provision was made for him by Par- 
liament at that time. Sir, that is perfectly true; it is also true that 
a very large portion of that sum, I think between £200,000 and 
£300,000 was laid out in the acquisition of Sandringham. Was 
not that a becoming acquisition? It appears to me it was 
perfectly becoming, and I am not sure that I might not go a little 
farther, and say it was almost necessary that the Heir 
Apparent of this country, in the circumstances in which he 
stood, with no sort of prospect of an early accession to the 
Throne, should have a place in the country according to the 
habits of the people of this country, where he could exercise 
hospitality, where he might follow rural pursuits, and where be 
might acquire and cherish a love of home, and conform to thib ' .f 
truly British standard to which we all like to see oui* Sovereign 
and other Boyal personages conform. • • 

Let me call the attention of my hon. friend to a point 
he has not . taken in view. It is true, he said, that the4 ' 
SbvereigU of this country has, as she ought to have, great 
and noble palaces maintained for her use. It is also true 
tlmt these palaces are splendidly famished, ^and that eveiy 
appliance of life exists in them in abundance, almost, in a con- 
■ditiop redundance. But the condition of the Prince of Wales . 
is a tot^iUy different one. He had no such succession. > I IwlieVe 







it Woioid be con to toy that when the Prince of 
|»rdyision xnade for him by Parliament he was scarcely the owner 
of a silTer spoon. He had Marlborough House^ no doubt. 
It was provided for him; but 1 am not aware that it was 
furnished. If I remember right, it was a question of the walls 
of Marlborough House and the maintenance of the fabric. 
Everything else had to be provided by the Prince. Therefore, 
my hon. friend will see that very little was to be expected 
from the source to which he alluded. Now, sir, my hon. 
friend who seconded the motion quoted from Lord Brougham 
what I may call an excellent expression — that the measure of 
the gifts of Parliament ought to be the necessities of the Crown ; 
and, of course, by analogy that applies to the case of the 
Prince of Wales. It seems to me that is a very sound doc- 
trine. I do not admit any liability of Parliament, apart from 
the necessities of the Crown, estimated honourably, liberally, 
and with a due reference to what this country is, and what the 
Sovereign of this country ought to be. I admit no other claim 
whatever ; but 1 say, on that claim, in my opinion, Her Majesty 
now graciously offers to assume a heavy burden upon herself, 
which is as much as we can reasonably ask. And with respect . 
to the Prince of Wales, he has fulfilled the contract, so far as 


there was a contract ; he has fulfilled the expectations which 
Parliament was entitled to form with respect to his income and 
expenditure ; and it would not be rational on our part to sup- 
pose it was possible for him to produce a sum of many thousands 
a year for the free and separate maintenance of his children. 

I think, therefore, that as to economy it is a most fruitful and 
Aioto important subject, and I trust it will receive, whenever the 
proper time arrives — even now, it may be, — due consideration, lb 
may be right that the preparation of a new Civil List should be 
anticipated, so far as all these inquiries are concerned. It is a 
most important subject. But you cannot make it available for 
the present junctyre to any serious extent. With respect even 
to the possession of funds, I think I have shown that there are 
none upon which we can attempt to throw the entire, burden of 
/ what is now demanded from us. Well now, sir, let me ask tbO( 



33<)i^ lot one mome&t to conaider tow 

rtiib qti^rtipn stands as a whole. M; hon. friend the mover of 
the amendment spoke of it as a question — I do not remember 
the ekact words — which has been reduced within secondary 
dimensions. Happily, sir, it has been reduced within secondary 
dimensions ; but there are many stages in a great process. They 
begin from the reign of George III. Even the reign of George 
IV., as compared with that of George HI., marks a certain com- 
mencement of the action of public opinion, and of an improved 
handling of this most important subject, in respect of the means 
to be placed at the disposal of the Sovereign. *The reign of 
William IV. made another and greater advance. The reign of 
Her Majesty at the commencement again placed Parliament in 
a much more forward condition ; and that one point, the greatest 
of all, was attained — that Parliament should not be subject 
from time to time to those most objectionable applications for 
the discharge of royal debts. Well, sir, how do we now stand ? 

Is there no further progress made in the matter as it now comes 
before us ? I do not not say we are now going to do everything 
that is desirable to be done. Very far from it; and even the 
.Beport of the Committee, with some points of which I do not 
agree, contains most important references to this subject of a 
future juncture. 

Let us see, then, how we stand. Tn the first place, I 
think it will be admitted that the Prince of Wales, and Her - 
Majesty on behalf of the Prince of Wales, have not been pre- 
cipitate in making this applicaton. The period of coming of 
age has generally been marked in the case of a prince as the 
period for making an application to Parliament But Prfhcd* 
Albert Victor is, I think, twenty-four years bf age, and his 
; younger brother has likewise for some time been of age. ThJtt, 
however, is not the only point. 1 n my opinion, the question of the 
grandchildren of the reigning Sovei'eign, other than the childrto 
of . the Heir- Apparent, is settled— I think for all time— I admit 
to^ hy a formal withdrawal. But the right hon. gentleman has a 
i^ght to state that, and those who object to his course have a 
to utgei the statement against him. I do not enter into that l 
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dombotreraj ; but I give almost oonfidfint o^imon, foimded upon 
sadi ebservatioa of publio affiurs as has heea within my povirw, ’ 
that this claim has as completely disappeared from the region . 
whet may be termed practical politics.as if it had been with-" 
-drawn by a deed upon parchment regularly stamped and sealed. 
Well, sir, what remains ? What remains is that we have to 
consider the case of the children of the Heir- Apparent The 
Heir-Apparent, as I say, had nut the power of producing £30,000 
or even £20,000 a year for the purpose of maintaining his 
children when the day of need arose. But, in making provision 
for thein, F^liament will be asked to adopt the plan which 
absolutely secures us during the remainder of this reign from 
any renewal of these very painful controversies. 1 think that 
a ver}' great advantage gained for us and for the public. I 
will not say for the stability of the Throne, for happily that 
stability is beyond the reach of the breezes or the gales of opinion 
which may be set in motion on these particular occasions. But 
the extinction of the possibility of the renewal of tliese con- 
troversies for the remainder of the reign is another great 
step in the right direction. Let me do right hon. gentlemen 
opposite justice, although I am not wholly satisfied with all 
parts of the Eeport. I hope the House will oleerve the im- 
portant words in the paragraph last but one. This is the para- 
graph which contains the practical proposal : — 

*'■ In order to prevent repeated applications to Parliament, and to 
establish the principle that the provision fur childien should hereafter 
be made out of grants adecjuate for that purpose which have been 
assigned to their parents.” 

• These are not mere words. They are primarily the basis on 
virhich the proposal is founded ; and what is now asked on the 
one hand undeniably secures us from controversy daring the 
lemainder of the reign, and, on the other hand, as undeniably 
paints to. the construction of a new Civil List as the occasion 
when the whol§ question must be settled in principle and in 
practice, and likewise indicates that mode of settlement which 
my hon. frii^d, I think, will be the first to recogniw fs i^nnd : 

..andjusit. . , 



L t h«v:e enter at once into this 

iTndoubtedly 1 admit that on every occsusion our highest obliga- 
tion as the Commons of England is to the constituencies which 
we represent. But we are servants of the Crown as well as ser- 
vants of the people. Having, then, as I hope, done my duty to the 
people, I have been endeavouring, so far as I could, to contribute 
towards casting this delicate question into a form which in a very 
short time is, I believe, likely to become perfectly satisfactory. 
Having done tliat, I am not ashamed to say that in my old age 
1 rejoice in any opportunity which enables me to testify that 
whatever may be thought of my opinions, whatever may be 
^ thought of my proposals in general politics, I do not forget the 
service which T have borne for so many years to the illustrious 
representative of tlie British Monarchy. 



MR GLADSTONE’S GOLDEN 
WEDDING 

The National Liberal Club, July 27th 1889. 

In honour of Mr and Mrs Gladstone’s Golden Wedding the members of the 
National Liberal Club, through their Chairman of Committee, Lord Oxenbridge, 
presented Mr Gladstone with an address and an album, the work of several well* 
known artists. The presentation took place at the Club ; Mrs Gladstone was prosent. 

Lord Oxenbridge, iny lords, ladieS) and gentlemen, you have 
presented me (Jii my entering within tliese walls with a double 
gift — the first, a beautiful album, that I have had the opportunity 
of examining in anotlier apartment of tlie club, in which some 
of our most distinguished artists have condescended to use their 
genius and tlieir skill in the representation of objects and of 
scenes which it was deemed might be of the highest interest in 
connection with the present occasion. And I would wish to be 
allowed to tender my testimony of gratitude to them for the re- 
markable manner in whicli tliey have contrived to give to the 
life of an individual that interest which nothing but very high 
accomplishments and very devoted labour could have sufficed to 
give. You have also presented me, my lord, with an address full 
of subjects, all of them relevant to the time and the place in 
which we meet — some of them of a deep intrinsic interest. Un- 
doubtedly it was difficult to separate tlie public and political 
' consideration^, that are so entwuied with the whole record of my 
life, from the domestic interest which, for ourselves and for all 
those of our fellow-countrymen who are good enough to sym- 
pathize with us, makes the present occasion — the occasion which 
we reached yesterday — to be one of special importance to us. 
Well, now, leUme say one word — and it will be a very 
brief word, for this is not the occasion for political discourses 
>--a brief word on the references that have been*niade in 
the address to my connection with the political principles that; 
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' foi^ a'b6lnd of vfoxm foil' all person^ within the. walls of tWa ; 
diib. I shall not feel it necessary, ladies and gentlemen, to in- 
tvdduce topics that could give pain to any oiie differing from os 
upon the particular measures that we think most required for 
» the advantage of the country; but I will venture to say> in 
taking an historical view rather than a view of the moment of 
the circumstances in which you stand, that, as representatives 
of a party devoted to the promotion of Liberal principles, you 
can never be without abundant comfort and consolation. Not 
only at the time when you are in possession of political power, 
but also — and sometimes even more conspicuously — when you 
are excluded from it, your principles advance. Tliey are princi- 
ples, not of destruction, but of improvement ; and the important 
admissions which belong to it are — I do not say extorted, I do not 
say extracted, from the mouths and recorded in the action of 
adversaries — but they are, without the use of any invidious phrase, 
the inevitable incident of the exercise of power in this country ; 
and, much as there may be to whicli we are opposed, and much 
to which we have qbjected, in the action of the last three years, 
on the part of the dominant party in Parliament, yet we thank- 
fully record that important principles have been enshrined in 
our legislation, and serious measures of practical improvement 
|uojected and adopted, which show that whatever your position be, 
either within the favoured precinct or beyond its limits, your 
work never ceases. It is always advancing from stage to stage 
and, humanly speaking, you are independent of the leadership, 
or of the assistance of this man or of that. An internal and un- 
dying eneigy belongs to the cause itself; and you may rest 
assured that, under the favour of Providence, as it»ha8 advanced,*^ 

, so it will advance, and generation after generation will be Us 
rejoicing witnesses. 

And now, my Ixird Oxenbridge, let me say one word — it, 

’ must be a very brief word — upon the more personal portions 
of the address which you have been good Enough tb read, . 
and Ml:Which you have reminded me, by the most seasonkMe. 
alhttii^, how little there is in ourselves on which wre cim ndy, 
h^^ iUlfiiely evei^hing that is t^ make us useful in our genen.^ ^; f 




tlop, that ifl to. inspire us with persond; lu>p^ or^ t^ , 
the bbnds of aflfection wiljh our countrymen, depends upon the^^ ;f 
influences which flow downwards from a higher power. I thank 
you, toy lord, for these references, anfj I must say that ! feel 
that there is no description of sentiment which the occurences ^ 
of the last few days are so calculated to impress upon the ^ 
mind, as a very deep sense of personal unworthiness and, if it 
may be, a real approach towards the most essential of all gifts — 
namely, the gift of humility. I am ashamed, ladies and gentle- 
men, of the kindness that has been shown to me. When I speak 
of my wife, when I acknowledge that there is a greater justice 
in the tributes that you have so kindly paid to her, I there 
enjoy a relative and comparative freedom. And no words that 
I could use would ever suffice to express the debt that I owe her 
in relation to all the offices that she lias discharged on my 
behalf, and on behalf of those who are nearest and dearest to us, 
during the long and the happy period of our conjugal union. 

But, for myself, I am indeed deeply gratified by, and I am 
in no small degree ashamed of, the kindly interest which 
my countrymen have sliown in the arrival of this anniversary, 
and in recollecting tlie forms that the manifestation of that 
feeling has assumed. I hope it will not sound like exaggeration 
— it is really the phrase dictated by my desire to express what 
I feel — if I say that I feel myself, as it were, drowned in an 
ocean of kindness, I sliould in vain labour to find words in 
Mrhich to develop that sentiment. I will leave it as it is. It 
expresses tlie state of mind of one who feels himself unworthy 
to look in the face these remarkable demonstrations of confidence 
^ and of love. ^ I trust to your goodness to appreciate the sincerity 
of that sentiment, and to believe that it is one that can never 
be effaced from, and never can for a moment be weakened 
in either of our hearts. 

V AU®w me> ladies and gentlemen, to reciprocate your good- 
will, and to say what a noble callkig I deem it to be to 
serve a people such as this. Wliat opportunities of j^od to 
out, fellow-creatures it has opened; what cheering jind^plea^ 
the future; what bright recollections of ; 
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and the pam attending upon 
itiS contentions seem to vanish in iihe. distance and to become 
iijg^t as ddst, when compared with our conviction that the 
snbstantial nature of the objects that we have in view is 
associated with the highest or with very high interests of man- 
kind. I wish you, ladies and gentlemen — ^few, if any, of whom 
have attained to the period of life that it has been allotted to me 
to reach — I wish that you may, each of you in your sphere, be 
enabled to employ the gifts which God withholds from none in 
the discharge of those noble duties which are open at all times 
to the patriotism of the English citizena Within these walls 
such words cannot be inappropriate, and they are words suited, 
not to the narrow sphere within which I speak, but to every 
district, every portion, every corner of our country. It is 
among her most characteristic and distinguishing points 
that she expects every man to do his duty? not only in the 
private sphere of the neighbourhood where he lives, but on a 
larger scale. The laws we have lately adopted^ tend to drive 
home upon every heart, every mind, and every conscience a 
deeper sense of that duty. The sphere is enlarged, the call is 
louder than it ever was before, the man who does not listen to it 
would be unworthy of the name of Briton, but, on the other hand, 
we are persuaded that as in former times our countrymen have 
not been unable to play a leading part among the nations of the 
world, so in the times to eome they will, by the help of God, 
rise more and more to. a consciousness of the greatness of the 
country to which they belong, and of the high proAddential pxir- 
poses which are associated with its wealth, its resources, and its 
power. Tliey hold it as a trust committed to them from above, to 
use alike for their own advantage and for the advantage of their 
brethren (^persed throughout the earth. Allow me,'}^9i^,.and 
n, to. ask you to accept the assurance, not only of our 
l and of our good will, but our earnest desire that yOu 
and individdally, may be partakeie in fulldf the 
which belong to you as Britons and as Christiai^ 

* The Local Government Bill, 1888 . 




THE FRENCH REPUBLIC 

Paris, SEpa’EMBKB 7, 1889 

Mr Gladstone was entertained at a banquet in Paris by the Paris Society ol 
Political Economy. His health was pro{>o8ed by M. l<^on Say. 

Mbsdames et Messieurs, — Si quelques personnes ont appris 
quelque chose de moi, i!i Theure actuelle, je leur demanderai de 
m’accorder quelque indulgenca C’est, en effet, k votre indul* 
gence que j’ai recours. Les sentiments de reconnaissance que 
j'dprouve me remplissent au point que je ne sais de quelle 
mani^re reconnaitre les louanges si peu merit(5es que m’a pro- 
digudes M. Ldon Say, mon ami, votre digne prdsident. Car 
c’est dans votre langue si belle et si cdldbre que je voudrais 
essayer au moins de vous exprimer ce que je ressens. 

Je voudrais d’abord vous parler de I’Exposition. Je me 
souviens avec plaisir que c’est mon pays qui, il y a trente*huit 
ans, a eu I’honneur de commencer a faire des expositions, ii donner 
une forme corporelle et visible k cette idde devenue si fdconde. 
Mais il dtait rdservd i!t la Edpublique franqaise d’aujourd’hui de 
donner ^ cette idde le ddveloppement si merveilleux que j’ai tant 
admird depuis que je suis k Paris, i cette idde si fructueuse pour 
I’industrie et les arts, pour la paix, la bonne amitid entre les 
nations, pour tout ce qui intdresse le citoyen, qui, tout en 
"resfimt citoyeft de sa patrie, est aussi un peu citoyen du monde. 

J’ai dtd frappd d’admiration en prdsence de I’impulsion si 
reinarquable que cette Exposition a donnde i la vie toujours si 
dneigique de Paris. Paris, aujourd’hui, me parait comme une 
viHe que je n’ai jamais connue auparavant II me semble plus 
majl^iifique, plnsemposant que je I’ai codnu autrefois.' 

je voudrais parler aussi, non de la situation politique in- 
tdrieioie de la France — ce serait une .impertinence dama part; 
lie voudrais pas m’immiscer dans vos affaires — ^mais je voudrais 



iiiii^ mots pour ra^dre im^ tdmoignage et teiqplir ua 

'diSvoir. • 

‘ J^aicmnntt^ frao^aise pendant dix ans quej’ai 

dtd chef du cabinet anglais, et pendant ce temps j'ai tellement 
mdle aux afiaires internationales entre la jPrance et I’An^e- 
terre que j’ai pu appnkiier pleinement sa capacity 4 remplir . 
toutes les fonctions, dans leur forme rcipublicaine, d’un pays, 
civilisd, d’un des premiers pays du monde. Pendant ces dix 
ann^es, bien des questions (ipineuses sans doute ont 4t4 soule- 
v4es. Le gouvemement frangais, je dois le dire, a rdpondu k 
tons les besoins et n’a jamais manque 4 la veritable amitid qiii 
unit et qui, je I’esp^re, unira toujours les nations franqaise et 
anglaise. Les procedds de la France ont toujours fait une 
grande impression sur mon esprit; et,je le r6p4te, songouverne* 
ment a toujours satisfait 4 tous les devoirs qui incumbent 4 
une grande nation civilis^e, chrdtienne, progressive. 

Qu’il me soit permis de vous dire, Mesdames et Messieurs 
de dire 4 M. L4on Say, que je souhaite et que ma nation, j’en 
suis persuadd souhaite avec moi, que la France ne manque 
jamais 4 son rdle et ne perde jamais sa place dans la marche de 
I’humanit^ chidtienne et civilis($e vers le but que doit recliercher 
tout homme de bon sens et de bonne volontd 
Je me souviens d’un petit incident dont j’ai gard^ une pro- 
fond impression. Qiiand les affairs des Indes orientales 4taient 
sous la tutelle de la Compa^ie des Indes, il y avait en Angle- 
terre un college sur le frontispice duquel ces mots latins 4taient 
graves : Ne facias tm culpa minores. C’etait un avertissement 
4 tons les sieves d’avoir 4 faire leur devoir et 4 se souvenir de 
la grandeur de ce devoir. • * * 

Eh ! bien, si cela m’^tait permis, je dirais 4 tous les Fran^ : 

. Ne facias tm cfulpa minores. Oui, que la France soit totgohrS, 

. . ccmime elle I’a dt^, au premier rang des nations europ4ennes dang 
I'accomplissement de I’oeuvre de la civilisation et du bonheur de 
I'bumanM • 



THE WORKMAN AND HIS 
OPPORTUNITIES 

Saltney, October 26th, 1889 

On the occasion of the opening of new Reading and Recreation Rooms at Salt- 
ney, a suburb of Chester, Mr Gladstone made the following speech. On Septem- 
^r 12th 1890, he spoke on ** Industrial Progitiss ” at the Dec Iron Works. 

Ladies and Oentlemen, — It gives me great pleasure to ac- 
cept this address, of which I think that it does high and just 
honour to its composer, wliile undoubtedly it does more honour 
than I deserve to myself. But I shall choose, ladies and gentle- 
men, a better subject than myself for tliis (Xjcasion. It is said 
that old age makes people talkative, and more especially fond of 
giving the history of their own life and experience. Into these 
matters I shall not largely enter, because I liave what I conceive a 
very interesting occasion presented to me upon a broader ground. 
I assure you that it is with very great pleasure that I find my- 
self among you to-day, because the very busy life that I lead is 
so crowded with occupation that it very seldom indeed happens 
to me to have an opportunity of ^rforming, as I ought to do, 
a neighbourly duty. And now that sucli an opportunity has 
(jGcurred, it gives me sincere satisfaction to make use of it, for 
the reason I liave named; and also because in my opinion, this, 
*is a very inteiassting occasion. 

lam happy *to say that it is not now a strange thing at all 
to meet for a purpose such as has gathered us together to-day. 
Perhaps I ought to say what I consider that purpose to be. I 
do hot consider this to be the mere foundation of a reading room. 
If this were the foundation of a reading room for those who have 
ample means of furnishing themselves with mental food, it m^ht 
be a very right and a very useful undertaking ; but it would not 
to us the peculiar interest which I think attaches to the 



|i^]^tdar ios^tation that we have h^w to deal nMtJi. For this i - 
haderstand to be a raiding room — a pUce of recreation;, a place 
of etudy, and a place of improvement — ^for our felloW’^itizens 
Who belong to the class that we call the working men of the - 
country. Now, a far greater interest attaches to such an under- 
taking as that, first, because our friends of what is turned the 
working class form the greater number of tlie community; and 
secondly, because they have not the same means of providing 
themselves with the advantages of study and the precious fruits 
of knowledge that we have ; and, moreover, it is also— I will not 
say an innovation, but I will say it is only a novelty, of our 
own times that such an institution should be founded at all. 

Well, if I go back to the days of my youth — and 1 hope it is 
the only occasion I shall have to refer to myself — ^if I go back 
to the days of my own youth, I think I may say that no such in- 
stitution as this had ever been heard of. It would have been in- 
deed a very strange thing, as it would then have been thought ; 
for at that time it was considered a very doubtful question in- 
deed — I do not say by wise men, but it was certainly considered 
by very many men to be a very doubtful question indeed whether 
it was at all desirable, upon any terms or conditions, to found 
even primary schools for the working men of the country, and 
to open to them the first steps in the acquisition of knowledge. 
Well, this, gentlemen, is indeed a great and happy and blessed 
.change. The lot of daily labour is necessarily a severe one. 
Ton will remember that it attaches to the masses of man- 
kind from the beginning of our race, and I suppose it will attach 
to us to the end of our race. Happy is the man well employed ; 
miserable, in my opinion, is the idle man. The Jabouring &an*^ 
is happy in respect of his having useful employinent, and being 
.able to make it the means of self-support. But at the se^h 
time, though it may be an unacceptable, I think it is an undeni- 
.able truth that daily labour, continued from morning to nig^t, 
\oontinued from year’s end to year’s end, continued from boyho^ 
;to-<)ld age, makes a severe and trying life. And it utmost 
.desiptblb that such alleviations of that lot; such aids to those 
who hOive to undergo it as can be provided for them, shpuld^M 



Permit me to point out to ymi 
¥et^ btiefly that remarkable alleviationeand improvements have 
oome to the mass of our working men within the time to which 
I have referred.. There maj be much yet to do, much yet to 
delire, and I have no doubt that there is ; but the char^ that we 
have seen — that I have lived to see — ^has been a great and a 
blessed change As I have said, the period starting, we will say> 
from seventy years ago — the period opens with the time when 
it was even doubted whether any kind or any degree of educa- 
tion, upon any conditions whatever, should be provided for the 
working population of the country. All these doubts have been 
cleared away. The school is now at every person’s door ; and, 
moreover, it is not, as it was in the beginning of the century, a 
place of suffering, a place of tyranny, a place very often of ignor- 
ance, almost useless for the purpose which it professed to attain. 
But the school is now a reality ; the teacher is usually a person 
with his mind set upon his work ; and often, I am happy to say, 
there is a great effusion of love and tenderness in that work, 
and strong sentiments of attachment to the pupils who are in- 
structed, quite certain to bear fruit, at any rate hopeful to bear 
ftuit, in the lives and characters of those pupils. 

1 may mention another point of great moment. At the time 
I am speaking of, the working man was forbidden by law U> 
join with other working men for the purpose of giving value t<> 
his labour in the market. Capitalists were pf)werful, were 
individually powerful, and were permitted to combine as much as 
they pleased; but working men might not lay tlieir heads together 
for their own purposes, might not form their plans or seek by 
^eafts of communication and combination or by any effective 
means to promote their common interest or to carry out their 
plans. There is no doubt there has been very much done since 
those days to secure a fair remuneration for' their labour. 
They are now, what they ought always to have been, as free as 
^e law- oon mak^ them to sell their laboui: in the market at the 
best price it will yield. 

.. 1 will not^ mention another point, and that is the pn^press of 
'Wben it was first introduced, machinery^ ofteP 
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to ^ cruel to working men. The iri^ 

Application has often entailed a goo^deal of individual hardship 
to working men in special cases; but to the working men, in 
the long run it is an enormous blessing. For what does it do 1 
It relieves them of all the severest parts of their occupation. 
I imnember, in my youth going to see an ironworks where a 
large number of men were employed. Tliey were stripped down 
to the waist on account of the violence of the exertion required 
and the heated temperature, and they were engaged in hammer- 
ing what are called boiler platea It is impossible to conceive a 
finer sight. Tliey were a body of very muscular men, and they 
wielded enormous hammers. I do not know whether that kind of 
thing still exists, but I believe that it has in the main disappeared. 
But this I also remember, that long years after I went to see 
a great tool work in the town of Oldham, where 5,000 men were 
employed. 1 went through the whole of the works, and I may 
say I did not see one single individual undergoing violent 
exertion. These five thousand men were all doing the work 
required of them — work that required great skill and attention 
— ^but I did not see a man who was undergoing any violent 
or exhausting labour. That is the effect of machinery. A 
machine means a power that does not suffer, and yet it is per- 
fectly effective, when directed by human intelligence, in perform- 
ing that which formerly constituted the most oppressive and diffi- 
cult portion of the work of the people. That is a great blessing. 

Now I turn to another of the points I have to mune. In those 
times the labouring man, from many reasons, could not get the 
full value of his labour. In order to obtain the full value of 
any commodity you want to dispose of, it isnecesgary you sMbulif 
^ not be tied down to one single market. All you who are 
men of business are perfectly aware of that. It is neceatio'y’ 
for you to have a choice of markets. Labour was a commodity' 
a man had to sell ; but he had no choice of markets. There was 
no freedom of locomqtion in the country; no power for ^ 
labouring man in one town to see what was going on in another 
great town, because of the slowness, the expense, and the diffi- 
eulty af movir^ from one place to another. And Im hAdf 
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him; newspapers wme few and 
deur. Kow ail that is cljtai^ged. See what the looomotion. of 
this country is now. See how all the things that are- going on 
in one part of the country are known to avery part of the country 
tthnugh the press ; see how, if more assistance ' is wanted any- 
where, how, for a few pence probably, a labouring man may go 
by the railway from one part to another. Through the same 
agency of the press he may get information that is valuable to 
him ; and not only in the matter of corporal locomotion, but in 
that of correspondence and the transmission of public intelligence, 
and, what is of more importance, the family correspondence 
between parents and children has been developed so as to be 
within the reach of all. 

in the days of my youth a labouring man, the father of a 
family, was practically prohibited from corresponding with the 
members of his family who might be away. How was that ? 
you will ask. Why, on account of the enormous expense of 
postage. It was such that every poor man was made to pay 
postage for every piece of paper, running from sixpence to 
one shilling, and one shilling to one-and-sixpence ; and if there 
were two bits of paper the postage was double, and if three 
bits of paper it was trebled. But what liappened to the rich ? 
It did not affect them. There was a system of franking. 1 
remember it very well I have franked a good many letters 
for myself, and I have franked a great many letters for my- 
friends. I remember, when I was a young Member of Parlia- 
ment, there was nobody more popular about the country than a 
Member of Parliament. He could frank the letters of the 
^yodlig ladies, .^hose letters went free. A ix>or man, whose 
son and daughter had gone into service, or another, whose son 
had, perhaps, become a soldier or sailor, or had occasion to re- 
move to a distance for the purposes of his livelihood, had no 
means of communication except by paying this monstrous fee. 
But you know how the matter stands now. By the infusion of 
' the ddll and courage of Sir Bowland Hill into our system, cor- 
n^spohdenoB is now within the reach of all, and the cixculation 
r^ of: intelligence is greatly facilitated. I say that this is valnefafe 



^ ^ ^ ^78; Wt it is as to personal lamily corresfMO&d^^^^ 
ii is the most desirable of all ThsKis what prerested mem* 

'' hers of famili^ from communicatin^i with each other; hnt the 
hidlities now offered for increased ilorrespondence have dere'. 
loped the power of family affection, rjnd have done an enormous 
deal to promote that union of families which is, retdly, almost 
the basis of moral excellence and of national felicity. 

I will not say that the whole of the changes since that period 
have been to the good ; I will not say the whole movement has 
been to the good. I do not think it has. I do not think that 
all the changes among the upper classes of society have always 
been on the right side ; but this much I will venture to say : 
that, if not in the entire upper classes of society, yet among 
portions of those classes there is a livelier, more active, and 
more practical sense of benevolence than there has existed in 
past times. There never was a period in which so many wise 
and good schemes for rendering practical help to those who 
are in difficulty are devised and put into action. Only last 
night, in Liverpool, one of these was mentioned to me — one 
planned and devised on an excellent system by Mr William 
Bathbone, one of our Members of Parliament. The scheme is 
devised to supply those of the working classes who are afflicted 
in their homes with good, well-trained, trustworthy nurses. 
There are now being established in Liverpool houses where 
these nurses are being specially trained to go into the dwellings 
of the poor population at the expense of the benevolent and 
wise persons who have devised this plan. I only mention this 
as a single instance of the principle that is widely in operation, 
and which we cannot but contemplate with the utmost satis&e- « 
. tion, because, while certainly my wish is that theiTabouring man 
shall be a self-supporting individual, yet such are the inequi^yi- 
ties brought about by sickness, and by unforeseen and unavoid- 
able calamities at certain times and under certain circumstances, 
it is everywhere right and reasonable that he should receive ' 
assistance and help in this way. 

not dwell in detail upon some other changes that 
place. You know what the changes axe with .; 
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regturd to taxation. Now, we except stimulants — ^which are 
fair subjects of taxation-«-there is but one article — tea — of 
everything that the working man consumes which is the sub- 
ject of taxation. True, coffee is the siibject of a small tax also. 
But I think tea is the one great article of national consumption 
which continues to be subject to taxation. Now, that is a very 
different story to the time of my youth ; for in my youth the 
working man was subject to taxation, not for tbe purposes of 
the State, not to supply the necessary wants of the country, 
but, I am sorry to say, to increase the rents of the landlords 
and the profits of the manufacturers. He was compelled to 
, pay extra prices for his bread, and as to his meat he was for- 
bidden — ^lie was forbidden by law to feed upon a foreign animal ; 
for the importation of foreign animals into tliis country was 
prohibitetl. As to his wages, I wish tliey were higher than 
they are — but they are a great deal higher tlian they were. 
They have been moving in the right direction; and the best 
authorities say tliat the working man, on the whole, receives for 
his labour one-half more, or fifty iKjr cent, more, than he did. 
That is to say, for every two shillings that lie received sixty or 
seventy years ago, he now receives three. And he is called upon 
to render less work in return, less work as to time — but that 
does not always mean less work, I am happy to say. I am 
aware that in some employments the liours are still pain- 
fully long, sadly too long ; but there again tliere has been an 
improved movement in the right direction, and this has been 
developed into many other blessed and beneficial results. Life 
is lengthened, life is more healthy than it was ; the range of 
^ise&e and phjiiSfcal sufiering among the people is narrowed ; 
the evil of pauperism has been reduced within a narrower com- 
pass, and I trust you will see that compass a great deal further 
narrowed. Crime, again, has been diminished, and very largely 
diminished ; prejudices have been removed. The working man 
no longer looks upon machinery ns his enemy, but he knows 
well enough that in the main, and in the long run, it is not 
his enemy, but his friend. And, as a consequence of itll this, 
he has acquired an attachment to law ; his disposition is n6t only 
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to rea^t, but to aid the enforcement of the law. He regaidd 
the law as he regards the machinery^as his friend, and not as 
his enemy. In that respect, there has been a great change within 
the period of my life, which I cannot call less than fundamental. 

I may mention another thing, which is not the stroi^est 
point of our working population, and that is thrift. I am very 
well aware that for a large portion of the population the real 
wonder is, not tliat they do not save a great deal of money, but 
that they contrive to feed and clothe, and T may say well clothe; 
their wives and children. Still, you are aware that many of the 
working men, perhaps, most of the artisjins of this country, are 
able to save something. That, indeed, is a point on which the 
English people are not very strong as compared with some other 
foreign countries. In France almost every working man saves, 
If you see a Frenchman you see a thrifty man. That is more 
than can be said in England, even of those who are able to save 
but still, we are making some progress. If I go back to the same 
period there were Savings Banks in this country, but their utility 
was almost confined to a certain class — domestic servants, and 
other persons who were in immediate relations with the 
wealthier part of the public. Well, we have founded, not yet 
thirty years ago, a Post Office Savings Bank, which has become 
the Savings Bank of the people. It is quite true these banks 
give to the people only a low rate of interest ; but then you must 
recollect that no other person can afford to do, at the same price, 
the work that is done by them. No private banker can possibly 
undertake to receive shillings and sixpence8,and to give an account 
of them, and to restore them when wanted, and allow interest 

A C. 

upon them. It is a very remarkable fact, which perhaps some 
of you may not be aware of, that if a man goes to the Post Office 
Savings Bank and deposits a shilling, and two or three days ‘ 
after he goes again to the bank and takes out the shilling — I 
hope he will not do so — that operation costs the public, as it 
used to be computed in the Department, exdbtly elevenpence, 
besides paying back the shilling. The investment of these small 
sunu in the Post Office Savings Banks could not be carried out 
in such a way as to leave room ^r a high rate of interest ; but 
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then you must all remember this — that a man who has put 
his money into the Post Office Saving Bank is in no 'vray 
prevented from getting better interest elsewhere when he can. 
Nobody asks him to keep his money there, whether it be a 
'shilling or more. He can, I lielieve, always have it out by giving 
forty-eight hours’ notice. Forty-eight hours’ notice is not a 
very long interval, so that he is not precluded from getting in 
interest as much as he can obtain in any other way by any 
investment wliich he may prefer. And though I do not consider 
the sum very laige for a country that lias such a laige popula- 
tion and such immense resources, still it is something to say 
that although the institution of Post Office Savings Banks only 
took place twenty-six or twenty-seven years ago, they have now 
got sixty millions of the people’s money. 

All these are circumstimces which are very pleasing to review, 
and they bring me back to the pur].)ose for which we have 
met-to day, when the various blessings which the population 
have received are crowned by this important blessing of greater 
means of mental improvement. Tliis is the crown of them all 
For these blessings, the sentiment that should be inspired in our 
minds is not the sentiment of pride, with which human nature 
ought to have very little to do, and the less of it the better, 
but it is the sentiment of thankfulness. To those amongst us 
who have had the means of doing more, it is a just cause of 
humiliation that we have not done more, and a just cause of 
thankfidness that something, at least, has been done. Next to 
that sentiment of thankfulness should be, in my opinion, the 
resolution of every man, and especially every working man, to turn 
*to good accou those advantages. If his condition is cap- 
able of improvementi let him recollect what the condition of his 
ffither, his grandfather, and his gi-eat-grandfather was, and let him 
resolve, by the help of God, to make the best of the circumstances 
in which he lives. And depend upon it, as a general rule, if he 
acts upon that pfinciple as a man, he will derive very consider- 
able results from the just and careful use even of means which 
axe within his. reacU. 

^ But let the working man l)p on his guaiid against another 
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dangOT. We live at a time when thare is a disposition to think 
that the Government ought to do this and that, and that the 
Government ought to do everything. There are tilings which 
the Government ought to do, and does not do, I have no doubt. 
In former periods the Government have neglected much, and 
possibly even now they neglect something. But there is a 
danger on the other side. If the Government takes into its 
hands that which the man ought to do for himself, it will inflict 
upon him greater mischiefs than all the liencflts he will have re- 
ceived or all the advantages that would accrue from them. The 
essence of tlie whole thing is tliat the spirit of self-reliance, the 
spirit of true and genuine manly inde^iendence, should be pre- 
served in the minds of the people, in the minds of the masses of 
the people, in the minds of every member of that class. If he 
loses his self-reliance, if he learns to live in a cr.avcn dependence 
upon wealthier people rather than upon himself, you may 
depend upon it he incurs mischiefs for which no compensation 
can be made. 

Well, now, with those ideas let me come to this qnestioii 
again of the means of improvement — the means of improvement 
now happily increasing all over the conntry I am very glad to 
hear that your institution is an institution that is thriving and 
flourishing, with an increase of members, which is the first con- 
dition of its prosperity. I am speaking of it all along as a work- 
ing man’s institute. I hope the working men of Saltney — ^not 
only those who are here, but those who may not be here — will 
understand that this institute is for them and for their benefit, 
tliat it it is for their benefit that we are endeavouring to promote 
this library, and that it has a peculiar inter^ in our eyes. 
This library is intended, no doubt, for relief and recreation. 
There will be here plenty of books. Books are a source of 
innocent and wholesome recreation. There will be also 
athletic sports and games, and other facilities for a mail 
to gain pleasure and recreation. But that is a secondaiy 
purpose for books. There is another purpose for books, 
whiishjs to enlarge the mind, to brace the mind, to enable 
the people to find pleasure ivpt only in the relanttion of : 
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literature, but in tbe bai^ woirk, iu the stiff thought of litera- 
ture. The hard work of IjCerature conveys to those who pursue 
it in sincerity and truth not only utility, but also real enjoy- 
ment. Well, it is very little that I can say to you 'with 
advantage, because other people are more competent than I 
am to talk to you about subjects embraced iu the works which 
are possessed in your library, and to toll you how iu the case of 
books the mind may l)e usefully applied. 

In the first place, T will say one word about manual industry. 
I wish to dispel any notion that may be entertained that manual 
industry is necessarily un ignoble thing. On the contrary, it 
admits of an elevation to a very high point of excel- 
lence. A good illustration of that is in the case of a sculptor. 
Compare a sculptor and a stonemason. The stonemason has in 
many cases come to be a sculptor. He studies form iu his work 
as a stonemason. He studies to sifo if he cjm attain precision of 
form. Then, if he can conceive tbe idea of beauty in form, that 
is all tliat is wanted to enable him to act^uire the first rudiments 
of art, and by continued effort and by continued practice he 
rises higher. Kely ujwn it, although I know there arc many 
variations and differences in the kind of manual labour, rely upon 
it manual lal)our is honourable, not oidy because it is useful, but 
honourable, even beyond the measure of its direct utility, when 
directed to honourable aims and honourable purp>ses. You have 
a multitude of cases where, by means of great mental improve- 
ment, men have risen to very high positions. And much higher 
iu many cases have men risen through manual improvement 
than they are now likely to rise by going in for, or by causing 

* thefi' children ^^kfistily to go iu for, wliat is commonly desig- 
nated head work. 

I suppose there are various subjects of interest that will re- 
commend themselves to you in connection with this institute 
for special notice. You will, I think, no doubt, be very desirous 
to learn all you aan about the different industries of the coun- 
try> because it is through these industries you may yourselves 
aim at honourable advancement by acquiring a correot kpow- 
ledge oI the details of these industries, and thus you may im- 
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mensely improve the advantages of your position in life, I 
make no donbt that in these day/.of the great progress oi 
natural science there must be multitudes of workmen in almost 
every walk of industry who are desirous of taming to account 
all the opportunities they may have to lay hold upon ij^e of 
the branches of natural science. They are of enormous ad- 
vantage in the aggregate, and the field is a field open to you alL 
There is hardly any person who may not learn something and 
may not do something in it. We have often had to recognise 
working men as the fathers of the most valuable inventions. 
Now you are to bear in mind that Englishmen are supposed to 
be outstripped in the race of invention by the Americans. The 
Americans are supposed to be our children, and there are cer- 
tain things in whicli they have had an even higher education 
than Englishmen. I mean the education of practical life, and 
they are extremely strong in the whole business of invention. 
But every workman here luis a fair chance to make himself use- 
ful, and to do himself good by keeping his eyes open, observing 
his work and the conditions under which he performs liis work, 
and by studying how these conditions can be met, how laliour 
can be economised, how useful products can best be brought out 
of the bowels of the earth and fitted for the service of man, and 
thus provide better means of executing the works that they have 
in hand. Tliis is a fniitful field, and a field open for working 
men; a field in which many and many a working man has 
gtuned advantage to himself, and done giejit servict* to his 
fellow-creatures. 

There is another subject I am going to recommend to my 
friends the working men, which I hope they ^KJ^always cherish*^ 
os well as they can, although it is not so immediately connected 
with the results of temporal g>tin and advantage, and that is the 
study of history. To every Englishman the history of his own 
country should be followed with the greatest interest. Depend 
upon it, a human being, if he is to grow, will fiijd that one of ! 
best and most certain means of growth is that he should^4'^ell - 
not pnly in the present, but also in the future, and not only in 
the present and the future, but also in the past, and that is emi- 
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tiexitly characteristic of Englishmen. Lately 1 was reading a 
work, a very clever work^^y a French author,^ who spoke of 
the method in which great constitutional improvements were 
carried out in England and France. He said that in seasons of 
^ difficulty and revolution in France, they took the opportunity to 
frame 'declarations of principle, and to write new Constitutions. 
The French have immense talent, gi eat powers of abstract argu- 
ment, and they framed tliose documents probably more cleverly 
than we could ; but as the writer says, whenever there has been 
a revolution in England, such as that of 1688, they did not go 
about framing tliese constitutions, but they looked back into 
their old history, and inquired what tlieir fathers did before 
them. They went back, for instance, at tlie time of the revolu- 
tion in 1688, 400 or 500 years before for precedents. Don't 
believe the people wlio tell you that the English Constitution 
began in the year 1800. It is as old as tlie hills. I shall not 
be charged with immoderate language if I say that it is about 
1000, or certainly 500 or 600 years ago, wlicn our English fore- 
fathers began to develope those grand fundamental ideas which 
now constitute the basis of British liberty. Therefore, depend 
upon it, in the study of English history you do a great deal for 
bracing and developing your own character, and for fitting your- 
selves to take charge of any employment or position to which 
others may call you. 

But there are three other subjects outside of English history 
which I wish very much to recommend, as I have found them 
myself most interesting, most fruitful, most instructive portions 
of the field of history. The first is the French history during 
• the®l7th and centuries. In the beginning of the 17th cen- 
tury France wds under one of the greatest of her kings, Henry 
IV, His life was terminated by the hand of the assassin. After 
him came a series of kings, Louis XIII., XIV., and XV., who 
brought France chronologically down almost to the period of 
the Eevolution, because the re^n of Louis XVI. found the his- 
tory of France so disturbed in its main features, that he could 
do, and certainly did do, but little to modify the fo^pe^that 
* Monsittur Boutmy. • ' 



wiaee in growing activity, ^en canto tlie great outl}reaki 
French Bevolution, the most vast an^ the most terriUe seties of 
changes known to the history of man. Then camh periods of 
great excesses, of fear, suspicion, cruelty, and there are probably 
hone who are not aware that most of the principal actors in 
that Bevolation are held up to the disapproval and even to the 
execration of mankind. In my opinion, that is but half the 
truth. Anybody who wants to understand the French Revolu- 
tion must go back two centuries before it, and he will find per- 
haps 160 or 180 years of abominable mis-govemment, which it 
is my finn conviction was far more responsible for all the errora, 
and violence, and crimes of the French Revolution than the 
generation by whose allowance those crimes were committed. 

It was a lengthened time of gross neglect of every duty of 
Government. It was a period of ambitious, useless, sanguinary, 
wicked wars ; it was a period of gross cruelty and unremitting 
oppression upon the people; it was a ptniod when law had no.: 
existence for the oppressed population, when arbitrary will de- 
termined their destiny; it was a period when vice displayed 
itself brazen-faced in tlie view of all, and by its pestilential ex- 
ample did everything that it could to ruin and destroy them. 
All public right and public law had been so long and so sys- 
tematically trampled under foot, that the very idea of them had 
almost been efiheed from the popular mind ; and, in entering 
upon a course of difilcult changes, the French nation had largely 
lost hold of that conception which would have been the surest 
guarantee against excess. 

After that came the beginning of the French Revolution, 
and when this was in progress the French S;(^e not allctwed*^ 
to settle their own affairs themselves, but neighbouring 
Powers, forsooth, gathered their armies on her frontiers in 
order to determine wliat should be the Government and what 
should be tlie State of France. The consequence was a 
- mixture of fear and cruelty, and there are no Jiwo human emoT 
tions which are more allied than fear and cruelty. The fear of 
these foreign Powers produced suspicion, distress, mutual hatred,, 
and c^elty ampi^ nations and parties and frienda And so 



these doubtful resultls cam^ about in I^nce. If you trace them 
back to their origin yoiu will derive lessons most useful and 
most valuable to us alL You may bring the French history 
down a little lower. Now pray do not suppose I speak of the 
French lightly. The French are a very great nation, a very 
l)owerful nation, and a very progressive nation. I will tell you 
frankly my own belief. The French as a nation are exceedingly 
friendly to us and desire to be united with us in bonds of 
brotherhood. But as friendly critics you see what has gone 
on in France from one hundred ycjars down to this .hour. 
France has not been able to settle down upon one stable 
form of government. The very book which I have been 
i^eferring to, which T was speaking of just now, very ably puts 
it, and contrasts the cyise of England with that of France. In 
England, which had no written Constitution, they had been 
working on their old Constitution altogether ; but in France, he 
says, since the French Revolution, we have seen thirteen differ- 
ent Constitutions, All that is part, depend upon it, of the 
ancient misgovernment of France. It is a part of a special 
weakness flowing from its misgovernment for a long series of 
generations. By corrupt, (uuel, and base action, the rnonarchs 
had effaced from the minds of the French ]>eople the tnie idea 
of law and public rights, and substituted for it that of arbitrary 
will and licence, and unlimited and vicious indulgence. These 
are the parents of all the difficulties in which France has found 
herself entangled. I rejoice to see that at the present moment 
there is an increasing tendency in France towards stability, and 
may God bless that tendency and promote it, and may France 
be Snabled to ^'^^charge that high vocation in the world to which, 
with the great 'powers of her people and the great attainments 
of her history, I believe Providence has (ialled her. 

There are two other spaces of history which I would recom- 
mend to you. It often happens to me that I receive letters of 
inquiry from yopung persons, and older persons, too, as to what 
studies they should take up. The history of Ireland ought to 
‘ lie very well known to us, but, unfortunately, it js almost en- 
tirely unknown. I am not going to say a word upon cofitrover- 
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8ial subjects. I did not come here ^for that purpose. I have 
said, I think, some words upon those jn other places, and I sup* 
pose I shall again. I am speaking to the historical student ; 
that is the person I am now addressing, and I may tell him that 
in my opinion one series of historical developments from which 
he may derive the greatest benefit is the history of the Parlia- 
mentary institutions of Ireland during the last century. They 
are most remarkable for the great lessons they teach. The Irish 
Parliament in the last century was a Parliament with a hundred 
vices. In the first place, it was jierfectly exclusive in the form 
of Protestants governing a Komau Catholic people. Next, it 
was a party of landlords, into which hardly anybody but land- 
lords found their way, and its history is disfigured by much that 
is to be lamented ; but it is a curious fact that, notwithstanding 
all that, there was in it a patriotic spirit ; those men never lost 
the spirit of true patriotism. It is a spirit that atones for many 
vices. I rejoice to think that in this country, where we have 
plenty of faults — (piite as many as our neighbours, though we 
are not quite so fond of dwelling upon them — the spirit of 
patriotism is strong upon us. The spirit of patriotism existed 
in Ireland during the last century, and I say deliberately to you 
that this miserable exclusive Parliament of Ireland, bad as it 
was, crammed full of rotten buighs, bad as it was in a score of 
respects, yet it worked out a purpose and design of freedom 
between 1700 and 1800 much greater than any work that was 
done by the English Parliament within the same period. If you 
look into the facts you will find them to be full of interest. 

My last recommendation to the student is one I have been 
in the habit of making for the last fifty yeari^^j^cause I Chen ^ 
adopted the sentiments upon which it is founded, and I now 
make it, therefore, with greater confidence after the lapse of fifty 
years. That recommendation is, to those who are able to carry 
it out, to study the history of the American Kevolution. That is 
an extraordinary history. It is highly honourckble to those who 
brought that revolution about; but also honourable in no in- 
significant degree to this country, because it was by this country 
that the seeds of freedom were sown in Amenca^ because it was 
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by imitatiiig this country that America acquired the habits of 

hreedom, and the capacity more freedom. 

In this country we have happily had, to a great extent, and 
I hope we shall have it still tuore,,what is called local self- 
government— not merely one government at a central point, 
composed of parties, and exerting a vast power over their fel- 
low-citizens, but a system under which the duties of government 
are distributed according to the capacities of the diherent divi- 
sions of the country, and the diilereut classes of the people who 
perform them, in such a way that government should be prac- 
tised, not only in the metropolis, but in every county, in every 
borough, over every district, and in every parisli. And that has 
tended to bring home to the mind of every father of a family a 
sense of the public duty which he is called upon to perform. 
That has been the secret of the strength of America. The 
colonial system in which America was reared was in the main a 
free colonial system. You had in America these two things 
combined, the love of freedom and respect for law, and a desire 
for the maintenance of order ; and where you find these two 
things combined, love of freedom togetlier with respect for law, 
and the desire for order, yon have the elements of national ex- 
cellence and national greatness. 1 believe it is not extravagant 
to say that although there were but two millions of people in 
the thirteen American colonies at the time of the American 
Itevolution, yet from among these two millions of people there 
proceeded at that epoch a group of statesmen who might defy 
the whole history of the world to surpass them, it might almost 
be said to compare with them, in any one country and at any 

• one^riod of tinA Such were the consequences of a well-r^-' 
lated and truly masculine freedom. Now I am going to con- 
clude. I have been speaking to you entirely, 1 may say, about 
that class of goods which are temporal goods. They are not the 
only goods; but it is not in my commission to lead you to 
higher things, ot to determine the relative importance of the 
tlungs seen which are temporal, and the things not seen which 
are eternal. 1 have had for a length of time a han^ ig the 
development through l^slation of the economical powers and 
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resources of this country, but we ^ould f^ into a terrible 
snare and temptation were we ever to suppose that it is through 
wealth and worldly power that man can achieve happiness. 
The words are as true and solemn now os they were whra they 
were spoken by One who was infallible, “ What shall it profit a 
man if he shall gain the whole world and lose his own soul ?” 
It is not for me to develope those ideas. I only wish that this . 
occasion should not pass by without at least a single syllable 
to show that we are conscious of their existence and their 
importance. 

And now I commend you again to your books. Tiooks are 
delightful society. If you go into a room and find it full of 
books — ^and without even taking them down from their shelves 
— they seem to speak to you, to bid you welcome. They seem 
to tell you that they have got something inside their covers that 
will be good for you, and that they are willing and desirous to 
impart to you. Value them much. Endeavour to turn them 
to good account, and pray recollect this, that the education of 
the mind is not merely a stowage of goods in the mind. The 
mind of man, some people seem to think, is a storehouse that 
should be filled with a quantity of useful commodities which 
may be taken out like packets from a shop, and delivered and 
distributed according to the occasions of life. I will not say 
that this is not true, as far as it goes ; but it goes a very little 
way, for commodities may be taken in and commodities may be 
given out, but the warehouse remains just the same as it was. 
before, or probably a little worse. That ought not to be the 
case with a man’s mind. No doubt you arc to cull knowledge 
that is useful for the temporal purpose of life^b^Jt never forget * 
that the purpose for which a man lives is the improvement of 
the man himself, so that he may go out of this world having, in 
his great sphere or his small one,done some little good to his fellow- 
creatures, and laboured a little to diminish the sin and the sorrow 
that are in the world. For his own growth and development a 
.man should seek to acquire, to his full capacity, useful know- 
ledge; in order to deal it out again according to the supreme pur- 
poses of education. I remember ^ust now I said that, outride of ^ 
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sioience^ the chance for a labouring man to acquire knowledge 
was comparatively very little, unless he acquire it through ob- 
servation. The poet Gray describes the condition of the rustics 
of the village in these words : — 

But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 

Kich with the spoils of Time, did ne’er unroll ; 

Chill Penury I'cpi'essed their noble rage, 

And froze the genial current of the soul. 

We have witnessed an improvement upon that state of things. 
Knowledge has now begun to unroll her ample page, and chill 
penury does not now so universally repress. Let that improve- 
ment itself be improved upon, not necessarily grand, imi)os- 
ing designs, but by each of us according to his means, with 
the sedulous endeavour to do our duty to our neighbour, 
and pur service to our country. Let me express the fervent 
hope that this Literary Institute may thrive, and may largely 
and continuously contribute to the prosperity of Saltney and 
the happiness of its people. 



THE REPORT OF THE SPECIAL 
COMMISSION 

Housk of Commons, March 3, 1890 


On March 3rd, 1890, Mr Smith, the First Lord of the Treasury moved : “ That, 
Parliament having constituted a Special Commission to inquire into the char/(es 
and allegations made against certain Members of Parliament and other persons, 
and the Report of the Commissioners having been presented to Parliament, 
this House adopts the Report, and thanks the Commissioners for their just 
and impartial conduct in the matters referred to them, and orders that the said 
Report ho entered in the Journals of this House.” 

Mr Gladstone moved an Amendment, which was defeated by 339 to 268. 
On February 11th preceding, Mr Gladstone had supported Sir William 
Harcourt’s motion ** That the publication by the Tinies, on April 18th, 1887'. 
of a forged letter attributed to Mr Parnell, and the comments thereon, were a 
breach of the privileges of the House of Commons.” On Mai*ch 25th Mr 
Gladstone spoke at the National Liberal Club on the same subject. 

Mr Speaker, T rise to move the amendment of which I have 
given notice. It is to leave out all the words after “ House,” 
in order to add the words — 

“ Deems it to be a duty to record its reprobation of the false charges 
of the gravest ancl most odious description, based on calumny and on 
forgery, which have been brought against members of this House, and 
particularly against Mr Parnell ; and, while declaring its satisfaction at the 
exposure of these calumnies, this House expresses its regret for the wrong 
inflicted and the suffering and loss endured, through a protracted period, 
by reason of these acts of flagrant iniquity.” 

V •' 

In the temperate speech of the right hon. gentleman ^ there are 
several passages which would invite remarks. I do not propose 
to dwell on them, though I might be tempted to ask what are 
those periods in the past when the application of honest prin- 
ciples gave, as he says, prosperity to Ireland ? On one of his 
observations I wish to make a comment, and it is on the 
construction he has given to the amendment. He states that in 
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the amendment, fairly construed, the language is such as to lead 
to the impression that everything noticed by the Commissioners, 
everything done by Irish members, receives the sanction of that 
amendment. Now, 1 should have thought it hardly possible for 
the right hon. gentleman to fall into such an error, because the 
reprobation which is recorded is directed to— 

The false cliar{;;es of the p^avest and most odious description, based on 
calumny and on for}»er)’^, which have been brought against members of this 
House.'’ 

It is impossible that the right hon. gentleman can suppose that 
it is intended by the amendment to convey that all these asser- 
tions of censure which have been made by tlie Parliamentary 
Commission “ are charges of the basest and most odious descrip- 
tion, based on calumny and on forgery.” Consequently, I put it to 
the House that the right hon. gentleman’s construction of the 
amendment entirely'falls to the ground. He is quite right in suit- 
ing that the amendment bestows no censure ujion the conduct of 
hon. members, and to that part of the subject, of course, it will 
be iny duty to refer. The riglit hon. gentleman occupied the 
earlier part of his siicecli with a defence of the conduct of the 
Government. Now this subject, I must own, to me, as 
connected with the Opposition, is, in that point of view, a 
tempting one, but I will not follow the right hon. gentleman on 
this occasion. I desire to avoid on this occasion, for a reason 
which appears to me more than sufficient, all party recrimina- 
tion. Tempting as tlie opportunity is, I entirely refuse it. For 
I ask myself, whose character and honour are at issue to-night, and 
wilfbe principfiiJly affected by the vote the House is about to give ? 
In some sense the three J udges are upon their trial ; in some sense 
the Irish members of the Nationalist party arc upon their trial ; 
in some sense the Government may be upon its trial ; but, sir, 
it is mainly the House that is upon its trial. It is the character 
of the House, which, when brought to the tribunal of history, 
no Parliament, as well as no party, can finally avoid ; it is the 
character of the House which will suffer or gain according {is on 
this occasion its course is wise and just, or according as it has 
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been led into setting a precedent in my opinion unwoi^y of its 

high honour, and highly dangerous .as an example of future 
Parluunents. 

There is one point which I will explain at once, for it 
is one on which 1 do not think there can be any quarrel on 
principle between the right hon. gentleman and myself; He 
invites us to thank the Judges of the Commission “for their 
just and impartial conduct in the matters referred to them.” It 
is not on account of a fundamental difference as to the conduct 
of the Commissioners that I have hesitated to embody these 
thanks in my amendment. It appears to me to be a question- 
able and hazardous proceeding to introduce into the course of 
our political action the practice of rendering formal thanks for 
the performance of judicial duty. I own that I have very con- 
siderable apprehensions on that subject. This House must 
necessarily be swayed from time to time by passion leading it 
in this direction or that. It has been our object to keep the 
action of the Judges separated by the widest possible interval 
from all our proceedings and from the temper and heat that here 
occasionally prevail. Here is an occasion in which all feelings 
have been stirred and roused from their depths, and in which 
the Judges have been called in to deal with a large portion of 
the subject matter, and I own I have very great doubts indeed 
as to the policy of rendering to them the formal thanks of the 
House. But 1 will not grudgingly render to the Judges what 
personally I can. An hon. friend of mine sittingbehind me has 
expressed a desire to insert words in the amendment, “To 
acknowledge the zeal of the Commissioners in the discharge of 
the arduous duties imposed upon them.” Well,.j[ am ready to ' 
acknowledge their zeal, and I am ready to acknowledge more 
than their zeaL 1 acknowledge their ability, their assiddity 
and their perfect and absolute good faith. Though I may 
reserve to myself the right to criticise freely some of their state- 
ments, yet I do not think there is a line of that Beport from 
beginning to end which has not been written by tbe Judges in 
absolate honour and good faith. And accordingly in what 1 

V 

may ncTw say 1 beg it to be remembered that it is under the 

m - Cl 
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i^erratiou of what I hava just said, and which I do not, in the 
slightest degree, desire t© qualify. What I have said of the 
Judges I think I may have been able to say of many a speech I 
have heard delivered in this House. Such temper and dis- 
position and such honour and good faith do not expel from the 
human mind and from human action all the effects of preposses- 
sion, In this Eeport, as I think, along with the amplest 
evidence of every quality I have described, there are defects and 
there are errors — 

• Quas aut inciiria fudit, 

Aut hiiniana paruni cavit natura.’* ^ 

I hope I have satisfied the House that I do not look in a grudg- 
ing or unworthy spirit at the action and proceedings of the 
Judges, and accordingly if I claim, and it is a duty to claim — I 
am compelled by the action taken by the other side to claim — a 
liberty to criticise that Keport, that will not imply any defect 
of fair and equitable intention towards those on whom wo 
imposed a heavy burden, and who, I am bound to say, what- 
ever view we may take of the political prepossessions — 
well, political sentiments, I will not even say prepossessions 
— with which they entered on the inquiry, have in every 
respect, 1 think, fulfilled the best and fullest expectations which 
we could possibly.have entertained of them. 

So much for the Judges ; and now I come to the motion of the 
right hon. gentleman. I will not dwell upon the serious addition 
that he proposes to make to the burden of the Journals of this 
House by inscribing \ipoii them the 120 pages of this Report. I 
should have thought that if the House were to deal with this 
Report, it oughfr to have been presented to us not wholesale but 
in parts. As far as I know, that is the course which has been 
pursued upon former occasions — not upon occasions of Commis- 
sions like this, for, as the right hon. gentleman says, there has 
been no Commission like this before, and I hope there may 
^ever be again. When bodies acting by delegated powers, or 
by powers not supreme — for example, a Committee «of^ this 

1 Horace, Ars Poeticay v. 352. 
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House— have made a Eeport, and w^hen it has been intended to 
induce the House to adopt the Eeport, the regular and parlia- 
mentary course, I believe, has been to move that the Eeport be 
read, in order that it may be adopted freely and with full con- 
sideration of all its parts. But was there ever seriously made 
to a deliberative body such a proposal as is now made to us when 
we are asked, with reference to a document of 120 folio pages 
bristling throughout with contested and disputable matter, to 
accept it in the lump, and at once to pledge ourselves to every 
proposition it contains ? If the purpose of the Government had 
been to secure our adhesion to the main propositions of the 
Eeport — ^namely, to the findings — the course was obvious and 
open for the right hon. gentleman to follow. He had only to 
propose that the findings should be adopted by the House, and 
undoubtedly then the decision of the House of Commons would 
have been taken upon a considerably narrowed issue. But I 
submit that the demand he now makes upon us, that we should 
adopt this Eeport of 120 pages, considering the multitude of 
varied propositions it contains, is alike contrary to the usage of 
Parliament in analogous cases, and, I must say, to the dictates 
of propriety and of common sense. If it is said that we. are 
totally unable through a Select Committee to deal with a 
question of this kind, are we more fit to adopt the present' 
course ? Observe, that when the right hon. gentleman refused 
the repeated demand for reference to a Select Committee he 
stood in this position of advantage — that in acceding to it he 
would have had the unanimous assent of the House. The 
demand was the demand of the hon. gentleman the Member for 
CUrk^ and the whole of the Irish Nationalist ‘party. It was 
thoroughly supported and approved by the Liberals on this side 
of the House. But the right hon. gentleman, with his extreme 
scrupulousness and tenderness for the position of the Irish . 
Members, would not allow their case to be submitted to the con- 
sideration of a Select Committee, a political tribunal. If because - 
of our political colour we are^unable to investigate the facts, I 
want to know how we have acquired a bettor capacity for that 

*Mr PamelL o- 
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. purpose now when we alse called upon without examination, 

without inquiry, and without the slightest discriminatioh be- 
tween any one proposition in theBeport and another, to swallow 
the whole from beginning to end. 

Now, sir, I will illustrate what I have said about some 
of the judgments in this Beport in respect of which I find 
it necessary to reserve my liberty of criticism, and I will 
point out a few of the propositions to which hon. members 
are going to be invited to-night to append their subscription 
and approval. I say that this Beport contains a number 
of opinions given upon issues which are in no sense and 
in no degree judicial. A serious question arose before the 
Commission, whether the agitation and the Laud League were 
the causes of crime in Ireland, or whether it was due to other 
causes. Four other causes were brought before them as causes 
of crime, or causes of the cessation of that crime. The first 
was eviction and fear of eviction — I am now in 1879 and 
1880. And I must offer this practical criticism upon the 
Beport, that it is extremely unfortunate that in these findings 
generally there is no reference at all to period. We shall 
presently see that that is a matter of the most vital 
importance. The Commissioners say, on the top of page 86, 
"that evictions and the fear of evictions were not the causes of 
crime ; but on the bottom of the page they say that the increase 
of evictions and the result of the agitation against the landlords 
were contributory causes; consequently, it all comes back to 
the agitation. We are told that we have no right to look at 
evictions as having contributed to the inci’ease of crime. They 
have of themseKes, we are informed, induced to crime ; but we 
must look to the causes of evictions, and the causes of the evic- 
tions are the causes of the increase of crime. This is an issue 
which is absolutely non-judicial. In what way can these three 
Judges, sitting ten years after the fact^ have authority to 
ddtermine with i2ore weight and influence than any oUier man 
tiiat evictions were not the cause; of crime, or, if they were the 
cause, still that the evictions themselves were due to agilatfbn ? 
in that statement we fxe given to understand that in 
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the creation of those crimes in 1879-80, distress and extravagant 
tents’had nothing to do with it. ThiS opinion, so irrational in 
itself, we are called upon to adopt without question or correc- 
tion. Then there is the statement that crime was due to secret 
societies. I will not criticise that conclusion, because I admit 
that the question as to whether there were secret societies or 
not is a question of fact which may fairly be called a judicial 
issue. Then we come to another issue, absolutely non-judicial, 
and yet we are called upon to declare to-night — every one of us 
— that the rejection by the House of Lprds of the Compensation 
for Disturbance Bill in 1880, which was the remedy we sought 
to apply to the great difficulties of Ireland at that moment, had 
nothing to do with the increase of crime at all. I cannot con- 
ceive a more astounding assertion. It appears to me to be in 
defiance of all the first rules of common-sense and of every 
likelihood of the case. It may be said that the Irish ought to 
have met their distress more in the spirit of philosophers or 
angels, and to have drawn upon an unbounded stock of patience, 
and to have had unbounded faith in Parliament; but the Irish 
were men, and, according to the view of the Commissioners, 
they were men with a fair share of human imperfections ; and 
to say that tlie provocation offered by the rejection of that Bill, 
which drew from Mr Pprster^ a most indignant denunciation — 
to say that it is not to be reckoned one of the causes of 
the increase of crime in Jreland, is indeed not a matter 
for censure, for no doubt it is an honest opinion on the 
part of the Judges; but it is an astounding proposition to 
submit to us in the year 1890, and to ask us to subscribe 
to. Then the Land legislation of this House is brought upon 
the carpet. It was alleged by some persons before the 
Commission that the Land legislation bad been a great cause in 
mitigating the condition of Ireland and procuring the decrease 
of crime. Nothing of the sort, say the Commissioners. They 
say that the legislation of 1881 had no sucH effect, and they 
reject the proposition in like fanner in respect to the Arrears 
Act of^i882, and say the suggestion that the; Arrears Act tended 
to produce, and did produce, a 4iminution of crime, is a sugged- 
^ Then Chief Secretary for Ireland. 
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tioQ not well founded. Thstt is a statement entirely untrue, in liiy 
opinion ; but, whether true or untrue, it is a judgment upon ah 
issue entirely non-judicial, and one which, in virtue of the author- 
ity we gave to the J udges, we ought not to be asked to subscribe to. 

I will give one other instance, perhaps in one sense of a 
diflFerent description; but I will give an instance of what I 
think disproportionate and ill-balanced judgment It will be 
for the Law Officers' of the Crown to correct me, and 
contend that in this case the amount of censure has been 
justly apportioned to the amount of guilt. The Commis- 
sioners unearthed in the course of their inquiry the history 
of a miserable and obscure Irish paper called, I think, 
the Irishman — a paper so obscure that my noble friend Lord 
Spencer, whom no one will accuse of insufficient attention to 
Irish affairs and the duties of his office — Lord Spencer has said 
that he was not even aware of its existence. However, this 
paper has at Icngtli attained to fame through the labours of the 
Commission, and several pages of the Report are filled with 
extracts from it, and these extracts from the paper, with the 
concurrence of Archbishop Walsh are termed most abominable. 

I do not object — I do not complain; but what I ask is that 
you should be equally liberal in according blame to other 
things as abominable, when, as I think I can prove, these 
extracts from the Irishman were — I will not say pardonable 
at all, but insignificant from obscurity as compared witiv 
other things as abominable blazoned forth to the world. 
When we come to the grand and capital offence, the nature of 
which I will do my best to set forth to-night — when we corfe to 
that, there i^ not a word, there is not a citation of one of the 
aggravating cifcumstances ; all that is given is a statement that 
the letter upon which a certain detestable charge was founded is 
a forgery. That I call an unbalanced judgment, a dispropor- 
tionate assignment of blame. I did not wish to enter into 
minute criticisms of this kind ; but you have forced me by 
compelling me, through your Motion, to become responsible 
for each and all of these assertions from beginning to ond^ 

There is one other objection to adopting this Report* which. I 
^ Archbi^op of Dublin. 
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' .Vrill dw6ll upon by-and-by; but it appears to me to be so con-^ 

elusive, so simple, that I own I do noti.understand in what way 
it is to be met on the other side, or how the Motion is to be 
justified. We have it on the declaration of the Judges them* 
selves — a declaration they were justified in making, and bound 
to make — that great portions of the evidence, and what wo 
know to be essential portions of the evidence, were entirely 
excluded from their view. They have arrived at these con- 
clusions ; they have recorded them ; they have passed censure 
upon certain acts ; but they have shut out from their considera- 
tion — as they have told us, and, moreover, in my opinion, they 
were justified from their position and point of view in shutting 
out from their consideration — essential portions of the evidence 
What those essential portions were I will endeavour by-and-l)y 
to explain; but surely it is hard to believe the right hon. 
gentleman can maintain this contention, that a judgment has 
been passed upon the Irish case by a body of men, who were 
precluded from looking .at many of the most important topics 
that bear upon it. They have said that they were so precluded. 
Put we are not precluded from looking at them — we are bound 
to look at them, we cannot do otherwise than include them. 
We are totally unfit for our office as politicians and as legis- 
lators unless we do include them, and give to each its due 
weight. How is it possible to so accept, on the authority of 
the Judges, the conclusions they make upon a portion of the 
evidence, when you are both able and bound to look at the 
whole evidence which the Judges were prohibited, by the 
natffire of their Commission, from examining? These are, I 
think, conclusive reasons against adopting the l^eport m Uoe, 
as has been suggested. The right hon. gentleman calls upon 
us to adopt this Beport, but in what circumstances ? It comes 
to us with the authority of the three Judges, who have most 
laboriously, zealously, and, so far, meritoriously, taken an enor- 
mous amount of evidence, upon which mass o£ evidence they 
-have founded their 'oonclnsions ; but you cannot separate the 
oondtuioai from the evidence on which it is founded. That 
evidence is not before us. There is not a man in this House 
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who £as read it— <'he cannot; it is morally impossible; it is ; 
physically impossible. Is/it decant? Is this what the right 
hoQ. gentleman describes as being the due conclusion of judicial 
procedure, if, when certain conclusions are adopted by other 
people and upon evidence, we are to adopt them wholesale, the 
evidence being out of our knowledge, out of the recollection 
probably even of those who heard it, and not having been, heard 
by one in ten, or twenty, or fifty of those who are called upon 
to accept the conclusions ? 

Now, consider what is the sum of this great and import- 
. ant constitutional case. In my opinion it is tliis. ^There 
has been a controversy in which the Nationalist Members 
for Ireland were accused of two classes of offence. One 
of those classes was a class of infamous and dishonourable 
offences, Tire right lion, gentleman has expressed his joy and 
satisfaction, if I understood him rightly — and I should bo sorry 
indeed if I did not— tliat justice has been done to the Members 
accused in respect of the personal charges, lly that I appre- 
hend he means those infamous and dishonourable offences. 
There was also another set of accusations of acts which were 
not in the nature of infamy or dishonour, but which were of a 
character which attach to all great and passionate popular 
movements and crises of agitation. On the first and great 
charge they have been acquitted, and our contention is that 
that acquittal, viewing the nature of the charges, absolutely 
demands notice from the Housa The censure, as we contend, 
is not a subject for a Vote of Parliament at the present day and 
in present circumstances. Now, let us sec what arc the argu- 
ments which bear on those several propo.sitions. Let me con- 
sider what arc'the points upon which the Nationalist Members 
of Ireland have been censured. I will endeavour to gather them 
into heads in a manner to which I do not think hon. gentlemen 
opposite will object I bring them into three heads. I admit 
that I take nojiotice of two charges which do not fall under 
those heads. One is the charge that thpy disseminated news- 
papers tending to crime. That is the charge the formulation of 
which is said to Imply the application of the high doctrine of 
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constructive conspiracy. ' Some of Jhe agents of the lieague 
were found disseminating some of those newspapers, and conse- 
quently the sixty-five Members of Parliament who sit in this 
House, and who are not ashamed to belong to the League, are 
implicated. Yet the right lion, gentleman really thinks that it 
is the busine.ss of Parliament to adopt and make such a conten- 
tion as that. There is another head which may be called the 
£6 case, or it may be called the £12 case — ^because in all there 
was £12 spent for the purpose of relieving persons who had 
been, or were supposed to have been, engaged in committing 
crime. T think a more trumpery charge to appear in a State 
indictment than this, standing as it does and supported as it is, 
it would be difficult to conceive. Now, the main charges are 
three ; and I do not think there is any doubt about it. One is 
that seven of the re.spondents joined the Laud League, with the 
ultimate view of separating Ireland from Enghuid. I here 
lament, as in many places I Ixave to lament, that the Judges 
do not point out the time when this offence was committed. 
The time when this offence was committed was a time when 
desperate distress prevailed in Ireland, and when she was on 
the brink of famine ; when unrighteous, unjust, and impossible 
rents largely prevailed in Ireland, as we know from subsequent 
experience of facts. It was in 1879 and 1880 that they joined 
the League with a view to the ultimate separation of Ireland from 
England. For my part, I rejoice to believe that the idea of the 
separation of Ireland from England — which, even in the worst 
circumstances, I think was both unreasonable and impossible — 
I rejoice to think that that idea is an idea which is now dead. If 
anything would tend to revive that idea it wou^d be the tote 
which is now proposed to be given in condemning A portion of our 
fellow-members because they have given countenance to that fdea. 
'I am compelled by the love of tnith to say that, in my opinion, to 
deny the moral authority of the Act of Union was for an Irish- 
man no moral offence whatever. Yes, the hon, and learned 
gentleman may take me down.^ I heard the Attomey- 
Geneial Lcross-exaihine his witness from a pedestal, as he 
1 Thb Attorney-General (Sir Bicbard Webster) here made a note. ^ 
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felt, of the greatest elevation, and endeavouring to press 
home the monstrous guilt *of Irishman who did not allow 

moral authority to the Act of Union. In my opinion the 
Englishman has far more cause to blush for the means by 
, which the Act of Union was obtained than the Irishman has 
to blush for anything,, even of excess or error, into which he 
may have been betrayed in his recollections of that Act of 
Union. It was, sir — and this I speak not in temper nor in 
heat, but after having done the best in my power for years past 
to learn the case — it was the offspring of tyranny, of massacre, 
of bribery, of fraud. It is no doubt a very serious responsibility 
to disturb a country that is under a Government procured by 
tliose means, because every man is responsible for the conse- 
quences of that disturbance ; but to treat this as a great moral 
offence, and to come forward now in 1890, and in a sancti- 
monious vote to condemn Irishmen because they held opinions 
in which it is highly probable, if not almost certain, that Grattan 
would have concurred had his life been prolonged, is a monstrous 
proposition. 

I do not object at all to the recital of the Judges; they 
liave made it in fair and temperate terms; but the adop- 
tion of this vote of censure by the House of Commons I object 
to in the strongest manner. I deem it not only unjust to the 
Members so designated — and who will suffer from it extremely 
little — but flagrantly absurd and unwise. Tlie other two cen- 
sures of the Judges are more to the purpose — I mean more to 
our purpose, more to the purpose of the present Motion. I 
think those two propositions sum up the assumed guilt of 
the •Irish Members. First, they incited to intimidation by 
speeches, witli knowledge tliat intimidation led to crime. I do 
. not think that, as far as I can judge, that is an unfair statement 
of the case on that head against the Irish Members. I believe 
it is quite as much as the Judges themselves have stated. I 
think the citatiflps of the right hon. gentleman were not entirely 
fair on the subject. I do not understand what was his object 
in citing from the charge of Lord Coleridge,' where he^et forth 

^ The Lord Chief Justice, in the case of O’Donnell v, Walter, iii^888. 
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the nataie of the accusations which have beeh made on tlfe pait 
of the JfVmes as if he were favouring us with Lord Coleridge’s 
opinion. Some one will, perhaps, kindly explain what in . the 
world those have to do with the vote now before the House. But ' 
1 would call the right hon. gentleman’s attention to a passage 
on page 76 of the Eeporfc, where the Commissioners speak of 
the connection between agitation and crime. It is about fifteen 
lines from the bottom, and it runs as follows : — 

“ We may say at once that the charge that the respondents, by their 
speeches or otherwise, incited persona to the commission of murder, or that 
the Land League chiefs based their scheme on a system of assassination, 
has not been substantiated.” 

But, in the opinion of the Judges, it was substantiated that 
the Nationalists incited to intimidation by speeches with know- 
ledge that it led to crime. I am not in a position to say that 
intimidation did not produce crime. I contended and argued 
from that place ^ that it did, and I have seen no reason 
to reverse that opinion; but, again, I observe we are now 
speaking of what happened in 1880 and 1881. The proofs 
connecting those speeches with intimidation, and with intimi- 
dation which led to crime, belong to that period and do 
not belong to a later. The prosecutors in this case arrived 
at an arrangement with my hon. and learned friend ^ 
which I think excluded everything after 1885 or 1886 from 
that investigation. It was not worth their while to enter upoir 
it; but we are now speaking of a former period. The hon. 
Member for Cork has himself frankly and ingenuously con- 
fessed and stated in this House his opinion that much had Jbeen 
done at that time in the way of boycotting which' was question- 
able or improper, and I do not imagine that they deny the 
Judges’ case in which they say intimidation led to crime. 
What was the other great charge ? It was that the Nationalist 
Members never placed themselves on the side of law and 
justice; that they did not assist the administration; and did 
imt denounce the party of physical force. I believe that I have. 

The Treasury Bench. * Sir Chcn'les Bussell, Q.C. 
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; Bteted tfiirly the chai^ against ithe Nationalists as they ha\'e 
been given by the Commisgfoners. Let us see what follows. 

In the first place, let me point out that these charges of 
continuing to encourage intimidation after its association 
with crime had become known, are charges perfectly general 
in their character. It is a question of the general 
prudence or imprudence, propriety or impropriety of the 
language that they used in its action upon the temper of an 
excited nation ; it is not a question of having ministered to this 
crime or that ; it is not a question of the slightest personal coni- 
plieity with crime. There is not one here who will not share 
in the opinion held by Lord Spencer on the subject from the 
first : that personal complicity with crime was not charged 
against any one of the Members returned to this House. These 
charges are charges made by the Judges, and I am going to 
give you some weighty and conclusive reasons against voting in 
affirmation of them. In the first place, they are ten years old. 
It is a bad and a dangerous precedent to go back upon these long 
dates in order to obtain matter to hurl at the heads of political 
antagonists. In the second place, being ten years old— what 
happened at all happened in 1880, 1881, and 1882, chiefly in 
the two former years, 1880 and 1881 — were the facts then 
unknown ? Were these things done in a corner ? Were they 
not the subject of incessant discussion and denunciation in this 
House? Is there anything now affirmed against the Irish 
Members by the Judges which was not affirmed by Mr Forster, 
and, in part, by myself and by others at that time ? If these 
things deserve condemnation now by a vote of this House, why 
did fovL not then condemn them ? Well, I will tell you why. 
The Liberals of 'this House desired the matter to be fought out 
fairly in debate, and I do not think there was any reason or 
ground — not a rag of reason or ground — for a vote of Parlia- 
mentary condemnation. That was the Liberal idea ; was the 
Tory idea mor^evere ? Hot at all. They thought that these 
men were good enough to associate with for political purposes.' 
The practice was to arrange with them the votes and ^visions, 
and at last, in 1885, how was the crisis of the Liberal Govern- 



m^ut brought about except by the firpi, steady co-operation of the , 
Irish Members with the Tory party, for which I have never blamed 
them any more than I blame them now, because they thought 
that the interests of their country were superior to those of 
any British administration? Eight hon. gentlemen opposite 
climbed to power upon the shoulders of the hon. gentleman the 
Member for Cork — upon the strong shoulders of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork, and they have now become a majority ; and, having 
had full cognizance of his guilt upon the charges at the time — ^the 
charges not having been added to since — now in 1890 they actu- 
ally rouse themselves to such a point of indignation that they 
are, forsooth, prepared to vote the condemnation of a cause and 
of a policy, the whole benefit of which they took at that period. 

I am very sorry that I have been compelled, by the nature 
of this proposal, which left me no choice, to go into the 
discussion of polemical matters between the two sides of the 
House, but I am contending that it would be unwise, and, 
indeed, in the highest degree indecent, now in 1890 to pass this 
vote of censure, and I cannot give my own opinion of that 
without showing what was your own conduct during the pre- 
ceding years, when the offences were committed. The right 
hon. gentleman read out tlie ninth finding of the Commissioners, 
and he seemed to be deeply impressed with the subject matter. 
What he said was indeed, in his characteristic way, put very 
mildly, but he felt he was setting forth matters of extreme 
gravity when he stated that the Irish took money for Parlia- 
mentary purposes from men promoting physical force in 
America — physical force which the Irish Members disapproved ; 
but these men were willing to do what the , Irish Merfibers * 
approved — namely, to subscribe money for Parliamentary pur- 
poses. If a parallel precedent were w-anting to justify their 
conduct they have nothing to do but to point to you. You. 
disapproved of the proceedings of the Irish in 1881 and the 
following years : you thouglit these proceedings led to crime 
and to mischief, but then the Irish were willing to join you in 
voting out the Liberal Government, and you took advantage of 
their good dispositions, notwithstanding their criminal and 
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iixiworthjr deeds. Mutaiis mutandis, this is a formula which will 
serve to express what the Jhidges have put into this Eeport, 

. I ask the House of Commons now to consider the counter- 
allegations which may be laid before them — allegations made 
seriously by the Irish Members. They hold the opinion that 
the agitation, even of 1879, 1880, 1881, prevented more crime 
than it caused. Crime was caused ; what the Judges very 
properly call increased crime was caused by agitation. But I 
believe it to be a perfectly serious allegation, tendered in good 
faith by the, Irish Members, that more crime and worse crime, 
more atrocious crime, was prevented by agitation. But what do 
you say to the allegation of the hon. gentleman the Member for 
Cork, who has told us from the first that his endeavour, his 
policy, his scheme has been to draw off agitation and popular 
action in Ireland from violence to Parliamentary methods? 
Now, for my own part, I do not hesitate to say that there was a 
time when I did not recognise that intention. And when was 
that time ? This I shall say, as a matter of fact, that never at 
any period since the early part of 1882 have I charged the hon. 
gentleman the Member for Cork, as a minister or otherwise, 
with any action, any language, tending to the increase of crime 
in Ireland. I viewed him as a conservative force — I mean con- 
servative in the sense of maintaining the law, the order, and the 
peace of the country. And when the Irish Members tell me 
that in their conviction the agitation, even when it was of the 
roughest and wildest, stopped more crime than it caused, and 
especially when they tell me that the endeavour of their dis- 
tinguished leader has been to put an end to violence and to 
substitute Parliamentary action for what Mr O’Connell used 
to call ‘‘the wild justice” of popular movements, I will 
not say that the House ought to vote in aflirmation of 
that statement — that may be left to the historian to 
decide — but to vote that such a statement is unworthy of 
credit, and is^ithout force or weight, is, in my opinion, a 
course not very well suited to maintain the dignity Of 
the House. I ask the House to listen to the words in yhich 
the Judges describe th6 limited scope of the inquiry. ^ I will 
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not quote the entire passage; it will be found .on page 5 of the 
Report, but nearly at the dose are tBese words — 

“ We must confine our researches to the question whether the respoh* 
dents, or any of them, have been guilty of the things charged and alleged 
against them ; we have no commission to consider whether the conduct 
of which they are accused can be pilliated by the circumstances of the 
time, or whether it should be condoned in consideration of benefits allied 
to have resulted from their actions.” 

In the first place, 1 say this — I am not making it an accusation 
against the party opposite for their former conduct, but only 
against what they propose to-night — ^that condonation was given 
in the amplest, in the most solemn manner which is conceiv- 
able when, in 1885, the representative* in Ireland of Her 
Majesty’s Government, with the knowledge and the sanction 
of the head of the Government, entered into close, private, confi- 
dential communications with the hon. gentleman the Member for 
Cork, the leader of the Irish party, for the purpose of devising, 
if possible, a scheme and a policy for the government of Ireland. 

I ask you to answer that argument, and to show me that the 
proceedings of Lord Carnarvon and Lord Salisbury — for he was an 
essential party to them, and it would not surprise me if I were to 
be authentically informed that no other Member of the Cabinet 
knew anything about it — I have my own suspicions, but I do 
not wish to act on suspicion alone — I ask you to show me that 
the action of the Viceroy and Lord Salisbury, who concurred 
with the Viceroy, in taking these gentlemen into their confiden- 
tial counsel, for the purpose of devising a plan for the govern- 
ment of Ireland and its treatment in Parliament, was not a 
fuU, absolute, and ought to have been a final condonation and . 
closing of the book of controversy with respect to former acts. 

I want the House to consider a little what is the meaning 
of these remarkable words, “palliation and condonation.” 
Suppose this to be true — ^that there was some evil in the 
Irish agitation of 1880 and 1881, when, as^I Conceived at 
that time — erroneously or not — there was a policy which 
aimed qt the destruction of agricultural rents. That chaige ’ 

I made at the time in good faith; but I am not, quite 
• * Lord Carfiarvon. ^ 
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sure now whetib|)]:' it ought, not to have been strongly qualified 
by the circumstances of £he time. But supposing I am told 
t^at even then the good in the agitation far outweighed the evil, 
• are you prepared to deny that ? And here I have a sorrowful 
confession to make. Suppose I am told further that without 
the agitation Ireland would never have had the Land Act of 
1881, are you prepared to deny that ? Are you prepared to say 
that without the agitation Ireland would have got the Land 
Act of 1881 f I hear no challenges upon that statement, for I 
think it is generally and deeply felt that without the agitation 
the Land Act of 1881 would not have been passed. I ask, what 
would have been the condition of Ireland at this moment — 
what horrors would have filled the interval — because you are 
now looking back on a period of comparative calm and 
tranquillity. I had a controversy with some of the Irish 
Members — particularly the hon. Member for Longford ^ — 
upon a point of difference. I always contended, and I now 
believe, that the abolition of the Irish Church and tlie Land 
Act of 1870 were the free gifts of the Imperial Legislature to 
Ireland. I do not admit that agitation had to do with the 
passing of either of these measures. I am not endeavouring to 
convince others. I am only reciting my own opinion. I was 
glad enough to claim credit for Parliament wliere” I could for 
an impartial judgment in matters beneficial to Ireland. The 
abolition of the Irish Church was, in point of feeling and senti- 
ment, a great sacrifice for Parliament to make, and, I think, a 
most honourable sacrifice, and the abolition of tlie Irish Churcli 
carried in its train the Land Act of 1870. At the time it was 
passed that Atft was a great blessing to Ireland, It was highly 
favoured by the fortunate circumstances of good seasons, and 
for some years it seemed as if it might be a settlement of tlie 
lApd Question. Then came the distress and misery of 1879, 
and it broke down. As the man responsible more than any 
other for the^ct of 1881 — as the man whose duty it was to 
consider that question day and night during nearly the whole 
of that Session — I. must record my firm opinion that* Jhb Act 
, Mr^. Healy. 



^oald not have become the law of the land if it had not been 
for the agitation with which Irish society was convulsed. , Yon \ 
may say, that if it be true that a great law was necessary for 
the safety of Ireland— to save the people from misery and 
starvation — and if that Act could not liave been passed without 
popular agitation, and if you are now going to pass censure on 
those concerned in that agitation, are you justified in saying, 

“ I ani precluded from looking at the beneficent results of their 
agitation ” ? The truth is this. This is our position. The 
Judges, under tlie necessities of the case, have looked at a part 
of the case. It is our duty to look at the whole. 

What were the whole facts of that crisis ? In the first place, 
terrible distress ; in the second place, the rejection by the House 
of Lords of the legislative remedy^ for the time proposed by the 
responsible Ministers of the Crown, and passed .by a large 
majority in this House; in the third place, the growth of 
evictions ; and, in the fourth place, the wide prevalence of ini- 
quitous and impossible rents. Out of this great group of facts 
the Judges, acting under the terms of the Commission, absolving 
themselves, but not absolving us, have selected tlie agitation, 
and have said — We cannot look to the right or the left, or 
backwards or forwards ; all we have to do is to return a verdict 
upon the dry facts whether we can allege that in some degree 
or other, and in some circumstances or other, there was a con- 
nection between the agitation and the increase of crime. But 
is Parliament to act upon such a basis ? Are we to put out of 
view the facts I have referred to ? Perhaps I shall be told that 
in the year 1881 I myself expressed my belief that the number 
of landlords levying iniquitous rents in Ireland was compara- 
tively smalL Yes; I did express that opinion,* and I did it on 
the best evidence at my command. That was the evideUce of 
the Commission, 2 at the head of which sat Lord Bessborough ; 
and that Commission reported to that effect But I cannot 
plead such ignorance now. Somewhere aboulKO0,000 tenants 
in Ireland were empowered and enabled by the Land Act to 

V CompenBation for DUtarbance (Ireland) Bill,' 1880. 

Appointed in 1880. * , 
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seek judicial rents, or to»^make covenants with the landlords, 
which were themselves equivalent to judicial rents. Ani^ , in 
round numbers, 200,000 of them went into the Court or obtained 
these agreements, by which large reductions were secured. It 
is not possible for me now to deny that at that time excessive, 
iniquitous, and impossible rents prevailed widely in Ireland, and 
that they constituted a gigantic and capital fact in the whole 
Irish case of that period ; and to pass judgment on that case 
without taking them into account is in itself a monstrous iu- 
justic& The fact is this. You are called upon now to weigh 
certain classes of actions and speeches in gold scales. They are 
the actions and speeches to which you can trace, as you think, 
injurious consequences. But all the other acts of far greater 
consequence, all the great historic force which determined the 
bringing about of the Irish crisis, and, as one may perhaps now 
say, the happy determination of that crisis, you are to set aside 
and say, “ No, we have nothing to do with them,” And yet you 
are not Judges in a limited Commission, but statesmen, politicians, 
and legislators, bound to look at the whole range of circumstances 
of the case, and guilty of misprision of justice if you fail so to do. 

I can only show you my meaning in this matter by historical 
illustrations. My doctrine is this : These acts, with respect to 
which Irish Members have been censured, are not fit subjects 
for Parliamentary censure at all, because they are so mixed up 
with other circumstances that unless you take those eircum- 
stances into view you cannot possibly do justice ; and when you 
have taken them into view, you find that the acts are such as 
are invariably incident to periods of national crisis, struggle, 
and *revolutiott Perhaps you think it wrong in me to apply 
the term revolution to any changes that have taken place, or 
are likely to take place, in Ireland. But remember who it was 
who connected revolution with Irish affairs. It was your own 
greatest authority — ^it was Lord Beaconsfield, as Mr Disraeli 
In the year 184i, in one of the most remarkable, and perhaps, 
the wisest, passages^ to which he ever gave utterance in Parlia* 

. # 

* > In a debate on The State of Ireland, Feb. 16, 1844. ' 

•t 
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inenti he pointed to Ireland, and told the. Parliament of that 
day that the evil features of Ireland were such as could on^ be 
corrected in other countries by revolution, and that the duty 
of Parliament was to correct these evil features without revo- 
lution. Yes, that he said in 1844, and for 25 years after that 
declaration no single Act of importance was passed which in any 
way touched the conditions, fortunes, and prospects of the people 
of Ireland. 

Well, now, sir, what are the circumstances? The circum- 
stances are that, in the existence of this great necessity to 
relieve half the population from the pressure of impossible 
rents, means were adopted which were not ill intended and 
which were not purposely directed to crime or mischief, but 
which were capable in given circumstances of excitement in this 
case or in that, of operating on excited minds, and of being 
auxiliary causes of crime in such cases. These are the circum- 
stances. But, sir, is it not the case that in all great movements 
in human affairs even the just cause is marked and spotted with 
much tliat is to be regretted ? Have you ever heard of great 
changes brought about in the condition of a nation with nothing 
contrary to honour, nothing contrary to right, nothing contrary 
to order ? Let me take the two charges against Irish Members 
— one of them that they gave no assistance to justice, and the 
other that they did not denounce the' party of violence. I will 
take an illustration from our own history. Under Queen 
Elizabeth — ^aud if ever there was a period of crisis in English 
History it was during that reign — ^the body of Eoman Catholics 
of England were strictly and absolutely loyal. Of that there is 
no doubt, and it is recorded that the venerable Lord Montagu — 
I do not know wliether he was entitled by years, as some others 
who have taken a share of public action, to be described as 
venerable — but, at any rate, the venerable Lord Montagu 
marched to Tilbury to support Queen Elizabeth with a troop of 
horse, commanded by himself, his son, and his ^andson. Such 
was the loyalty of the body of Eoman. Catholics. At that time 
thei^ was a handful or group of Eoman Catholics, young Eoman 
Catholics, chiefly, in holy orders, emissaries of Bomey sitstained 
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and cherished by the collies abroad, and continually engaged 
eitl^er in arranging plots or awaiting outbreaks when they might 
have an opportunity of riveting upon this country a foreign 
domination, and possibly even of removing by assassination the 
Queen whose life was regarded by the mass of the people as an 
inestimable treasure. I have contrasted these two classes of 
persons — the one small and working against the law, the other 
as heartily attached to it. But who ever heard — I, for one, 
never heard — that those loyal Homan Catholics made it part of 
their active duty to detect the disloyal ? They had no share in 
exposing them ; and it is too much to demand, when you have 
got before you an oppressed nation and a system of law whicli 
you believe to be in the main radically unjust and bad ami 
administered in a foreign spirit, hostile to the welfare and the 
feelings of the country — it is too much to expect every man as 
a test of loyalty, and as the only means of extending to him 
protection, to actively associate himself with the law and to 
make himself a portion of its train for the purpose of detecting 
those whom such a state of the law naturally alienates. 

I take another case, and that is with regard to the fact that the 
agitation in the eyes of the Judges, and possibly in the opinion 
of many more, cannot be held to have been wliolly dissociated 
with crime. I will illustrate that in like manner from our 
history. I will illustratfe it from the history of the Long 
Parliament, Now, I suppose that if there is a body of men who 
have a secure place from generation to generation in the grateful 
veneration of the country, it is the leaders of the Long Parlia- 
ment in its early years. I do not speak of the time of Cromwell, 
of Ireton, and of Lambert, although it has become a great fashion 
of late to worship Cromwell. It is the time of Pym and 
Hampden, of Falkland and Hyde, for the incidents which I am 
going to recite occurred within the last 12 or 14 months of the 
Long Parliament Falkland and Hyde themselves in the Long 
Parliament belonged to the Opposition. I will not quote the 
passage from Hallam, where he gives a general description of it, 
hut I will quote oases of what was done by those great ch^pions 
^f la\f and order who now eiyoy our gratitude and vraeratibiL 
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I take them from Mr Hallam, ezcept^ in one case, which I take 
from the notes of Sir John Northcote, a very worthy and 
distinguished ancestor of Lord Iddesleigh. The Long Parlia- 
ment usurped from the first, Hallam says, legislative, executive, 
and judicial functions. There was a Judge whom they did not 
like, who was considered to be subservient to prerogative. They 
sent the Usher of the Black Eod into the Court of King’s 
Bench, and they seized Judge Berkeley while the Court was 
sitting. They required the Judges who had signed the warrants 
for ship-money to enter into heavy recognisances of many 
thousands of pounds ; whether they had been students of the Act 
of Edward III.* or not, I do not know. When they heard of a 
clergyman who had performed any ceremony in the Church that 
they disliked they sent and seized him and committed him to 
prison as a delinquent. There was a tailor so imprudent as to 
curse the Parliament. He was sent to labour in Bridewell 
for life, not by the House of Commons, but by the House of 
Lords, so that a congenial spirit prevailed in both branches 
of the Legislature. Well, sir, when petitioners petitioned 
in the most orderly manner for the preservation of the 
Constitution they were sent for and imprisoned, but when 
tumultuous crowds brought petitions for a change they were 
welcomed to the Bar of the House. Tlie climax of all these 
cases was one Which I hope, sir, will never be repeated during 
the period of your own experience. This happened on the 10 th 
of December 1641. A Member of Parliament, Sir William 
Earle, gave information of some dangerous words that had 
been spoken. Dangerous words ! That is the statement of the 
charge. What was voted ? i 

“That Mr Speaker should issue his warrant to apprehend such persons- 
as Sir William Earle shall point out.” v 

Such, sir, was the admixture of gross and human elements m 
the popular movement upon which, notwithstanding, we look 
back as one of the most beneficial and most gloricsis, at any rate 
in these early stages, in the whole course of our history. And 

> The Ckrremment had recently put in f(»ce a long disused Act of 
Sdwsrd’lll., against Natioiialists in Ireland. , • ' 
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we have beeu accustomedj^many of us, to toast at our festive 
gatherings, "the cause for Vhich Hampden bled in the field, and 
Sidney on the scaffold.” Very probably some of those who 
vote with the right hon. gentleman to-night have toasted this 
cause for which Hampden bled in the field, and Sidney on the 
scaffold. These deliberate, flagrant, constant, wilful, and system- 
atic violations of law and of private right which were thus 
perpetrated by those great men, and, on the whole, good men, 
are far graver and far fitter to be put into an indictment than 
the indirect consequential responsibilities thnt you throw upon 
some of the Irish Members, whose motives and whose intentions 
the Judges themselves have been the first to acknowledge. 
Perhaps I may be allowed, for it conveniently sums up the 
whole case, to quote the words ascribed to Lord Chatham. I 
believe they are not in his speeches ; they rest upon the authority 
of Mr Grattan. Lord Chatham spoke of that very time which 
I have been describing. He said — 

“ There was ambition, there was sedition, there was violence, but no man 
shall persuade me that it 'was not the cause of liberty on one side, and of 
tyranny on the other.” 

The cause which was marked by sedition and violence was — ^in 
the judgment of Lord Chatham, who stands at the head, perhaps, 
of your orators and statesmen — the cause of liberty ; and the 
cause opposed to them, which no doubt had its catchwords of 
" law and order,” was, in his judgment, the cause, not of liberty, 
nor law and order, which are the sisters and essential allies of 
liberty, but the cause of tyranny. For these reasons I say that 
in my opinion you must raise yourselves a little above the level 
of tfie day, and, if you can, endeavour to take the view of the 
transaction we are now engaged in, that the historian will take 
when he comes to perform his final office ; and you will see that 
these matters — though I will not say the conduct of the Irish 
Members is free from censure any more than I will venture to 
say that my owli conduct is free from censure, or the conduct of 
better than I — are not fit subjects for a Parliamentary vote. 
And that Parliamentary vote, the vote of an adverse, ante^nistic 
^majority, delivering itself in wnsonance with its own views to 
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. crush or discredit political oppoue^, wliile adding nothing 
whatever to the weight of the judgm6nt of the Commissions^, 
will, on the contrary, tend to deprive it of such weight. 

I will now refer briefly to the acts which, constitute the 
acquittal. I allude to the charges, every one of which would have , 
personally stigmatised and personally disgraced all the men who 
were the objects of them had these cliarges been true. I do not 
think vou could ever have made arrangements with these men to 
condui t along with them the opposition to a Liberal Govern- 
ment T do not think that in 1885 you would have entered 
into confideutial communications with them for the pur- 
pose of arranging informally a scheme for governing Ireland. 
What are these charges ? I take them in their latest edition. 
There are many editions, and the last edition is the least 
violent, and, I was going to say, the least atrocious. They were 
charged with having given incitement by speeches to a scheme 
of assassination carefully calculated and coolly applied; with 
having given payment to promote murder ; with having entered 
into personal association with criminals ; and with having made 
payments to aid escape from justice. I do not think the right ' 
horn gentleman has observed that the Commissioners expressly ' 
absolved the Members from this personal association with 
notorious criminals. Then it was charged that they gave 
countenance to a murderous association in America, but it was 
prpved that they gave it no other countenance than that which 
I have described ; it was charged that they, in the person of 
their chief, were intimate with the leading Invincibles, and had 
probable knowledge of what they were about in the beginning 
of May. And lastly, sir, there come the forged' Istters. These 
are the charges of an infamous character from which there has 
been a full acquittal, and we ask you to give effect to that acquittal; 

Now, I have spoken thus far of the Irish Members : 
without distinction. I must now speak of the chief among 
them, because he was the object of by far the vforst and most 
. atrocious of these charges. I must speak of Mr FafrhelL I 
belie vq,^hat the charge brought against him was not only an 
■ atrocious chaige, but that it was in itself ai charge of atrocity ^ 
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entirely unexampled in pur history. Had that charge been 
true, the hon. Member for^Cork would have been guilty, morally 
guflty, as an assassin, as a coward, as a liar, and as a hypocrite. 
Every one of those crimes, the worst and the basest that can be 
charged to a human being, would lie at the door of the hon. 
Member for Cork had he been guilty. Such was the charge in 
itself. If it were true, it was the more needful that it should 
be made. On whom was it made ? It was made on a man 
who, looked upon in his public career, was charged with the 
leadership of a people. He was charged from day to day with 
the daily care of a nation’s interest, at a time when he was 
invited to become virtually a defendant in a Court of Justice 
that sat for a year and a half. Such was his condition in 
public. What was his condition privately and personally? 
The hon. gentleman was well known to be strong in mind as he 
was weak in health. He was known to be a man of broken 
health at the time this charge was made, and finally — there is 
no indelicacy in alluding to it, because the lion, gentleman him- 
self has modestly and becomingly spoken of it — he was known 
to be a man whose lot has not been cast among the rich men 
either of England or of Ireland. When this charge was brought, 
under enormous responsibility, what was the assurance that 
accompanied it ? It was not cast at random before the country ; 
it .was cast with a solemn assurance that imposed even upon 
Members of this House, in these terms, that, “ after the most 
careful and minute scrutiny [the letter] is, we are satisfied, quite 
authentic.”^ Was there a scrutiny? Was there a scrutiny at 
aill? . Was there anything careful and minute about it? Yes, 
sir* there wag something careful about it, and that was a care- 
fulness not tb know. Mr Macdonald ^ went into the box, 
appeared upon his oath, not closed up within the curtains of the. 
pflSce of the Times newspaper, biit upon liis oath personally in the 
face of day ; and what said Mr Macdonald ? “I abstained from 
asking Mr IJouston why the envelopes were wanting, and from 
whom he got the letters ; ” and then, “ I particularly avoided the^ 
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j The H^anager of the Times^ who gave evidence before the 
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subject of origiii,” Having ventured upon forgerj', havibg; 
earned calumny to its climax, the nt^le of this was crowned 
with falsehood, divulged in the most solemn fom, and given^ 
the credulous, those whom party prejudice for a moment might 
mislead, to assure them that they would tread in the paths, not 
of cruelty and tyranny, but of justice. Sir, is it an immoderate 
demand that, after an occurrence like this, after a poisoned 
weapon has been aimed, aimed under such circumstances, aimed . 
at such a person, and aimed with the solemn assurance that 
nothing was so dear to those who launched it as the strict observ- 
ance of the law — ^is it too much that I should ask the House of 
Commons, which — by implication and involuntarily, at least — 
came to give much countenance to the exterior part of this case — is 
it too much to ask that we should record our judgment upon 
this unexampled occurrence ? 

I have not been able, I admit, to abstain altogether from 
reference to the conduct of the Party opposite in former 
years. I have made no charge against the conduct of the 
party, or the conduct of the Government, in immediate con- 
nection with this matter. I wish to do nothing to give an 
excuse to prejudice or to prepossession. And now, sir, as 
a member of the minority, to whom am I to appeal? I 
appeal from the Party opposite to the Party opposite. I 
appeal from them as a Party to them as individuals. I ask you 
as citizens— I will not say as Christians — ^and as men to con- 
sider this case. I ask you to acknowledge the law of equal and 
reciprocal moral obligation ; I ask you to place yourselves for a 
moment — not the mass among whom responsibility is diffused 
and severed till it becomes inoperative and worthless; but I lisk 
' you individually, man by man, to place yourselves — in the 
position of the hon. Member for Cork as the victim of this 
frightful outrage. Is it possible, in doing this, after all his cares, 
all his suffering, all that he has gone through — ^and I believe 
there is no parallel to it at least for 200 years— that you can fail 
to feel that something remains due to him, or that you can 
< bring that something lower or make it smaller than I have put 
> it in t^' Amendment I am about to move ? No, sir. ^en 
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give what I pray you to give; give it as men, but do not be 
satisfied with giving a judgment that may be sustained by the 
cheers of a majority of this House upon a victorious or favour- 
able division ; give such a judgment as will bear the scrutiny of 
the heart and of the conscience of every man when he takes 
himself to his chamber and is still. Of such a judgment I have 
no fear. . For such a judgment I ask you, I entreat you, I urge 
you, I might almost say, in the name of that law of reciprocal 
obligation, I respectfully demand it of you. Give such a judg- 
» ment in the terms of the Amendment, concur in declaring that 
which is, after all, but a part, and a feebly drawn and repre- 
sented part, of the wrongs that have been inflicted — give that 
judgment, accede to our demand, accede to our prayer, and 
grant this late, this measured, this perhaps scanty reparation of 
an enormous and unheard of wrong. 



THE LAND PURCHASE BILL 

House of Commons, April 24, 1890 

Upon the motion to read the Government measure known as the Land 
Purchase Bill for Ireland a second time, Mr Parnell moved its rejection, and 
was supported by Mr Gladstone. The Bill was read a second time by 348 to 267. 
Mr Gladstone also spoke on its introduction on March 24. 'When the Bill waa 
reintroduced in the following winter session, Mr Gladstone spoke against the 
second reading (December 2), and returned to the subject on April 10, 1891. 

T WISH, in the first place, to make my acknowledgments to 
the courtesy of my hon. friend the Member for Cavan ^ in 
having allowed me to take this early opportunity of making 
known my views on this important question. Sir, it is with very 
mixed sentiments that I rise to express my opinion — mixed in 
this manner : that I deeply regret to find myself compelled to 
oppose a Bill which it would have given me far greater satis- 
faction to support, had I not been driven by overwhelming 
conviction to offer opposition to it. I had hoped, and enter- 
tained a lively hope, that it might be possible for us on thia 
side of the House to give support to the plan of the Govern- 
ment. I was encouraged in that hope by the remarkable 
declaration of Lord Salisbury, about which, as a matter of fact, 
I believe there is no question, that the plan of the Government 
was not intended to impose any burden on the British tax|)ayer. 
According to Parliamentary and invariable usage, there can 
be only one meaning assigned to these words. They are totally 
incompatible with any intention to propose a heavy engagement 
of the public credit. They were so understood universally, and 
by myself amongst others. It would have been a very great 
advantage on many grounds, if it had been possible (or 
to s^ the land question in Ireland, in familiar phrase, "got 
* Mr Knox. * ® 
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out of the #ay.” Every 'such question, however there may 
be involved in it principles of justice and right as against 
oppression, yet likewise tends to stir up the turbid elements 
of society, and those who have no good cause for making 
demands on the landlord can often bring forward a claim in 
such circumstances, under cover of those who have such a 
, cause. It is very well that the country should have seen 
brought finally to issue the question whether — as is often 
alleged, and, as 1 think, believed, on the opposite side of the 
House — the land question is the only question in Ireland, and 
the demand for national self-goverriiuent merely an appendage 
to that question. It would have been most satisfactory to me, 
and I believe to others who think that national self-government 
ought to be granted to Ireland for Irish alfairs, to have seen 
that important point relieved from all possibility of doubt and 
dispute by some satisfactory legislation with regard to Irish 
land. 

With regard to this Bill, the Chief Secretary,' who in 
his speech repeated the assurance that no burden was to be 
placed on the taxpayer, must have seen from the reception of 
those words in what sense they were understood by the House. 
My first disappointment as to the Bill was when he proceeded 
to inform us what was the real meaning of the words — that 
the credit of the country was to be pledged to the extent of 
£33,000,000 for the sake of carrying through the provisions 
of the Bill. I should not, sir, have been deterred from support- 
ing this Bill by the argument ollered by the hon. Member for 
Cork,* though I admit there is great force in it. He 
said, and I thiwk with truth, that we cannot, with perfect satis- 
faction, approach the settlement of a question of this kind 
Jts long as Ireland is under the present Coercion Uaws, because 
the effect of those laws is to disable the weaker portion of 
the Irish tenantry from prosecuting their aims by peaceable 
and lawful meatis, and by what were lawful means, and by 
what^ould be lawful means in England or Scotland, from 
entering into a combination, which is a legitimate we&pjjn in 
. * ' l£r A.' J. Balfour. _ * Mr Paruell. 
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their hands, for determining the jnsl^hmount of reni; they ought 
to pay. Still, I was quite preparefi to enter upon the con- 
sideration of this question on the introduction of the Bill- I 
endeavoured to do justice to the pains bestowed upon it, to the 
ingenuity which it displays, and in no respect do I retract what 
I said upon that occasion. I waited to examine the Bill, still 
cherishing what hope I could ; but I am sorry to say that 
examination has brought upon me my second and my greater 
disappointment. 

One word I must say with respect to the alternative 
plan which has been proposed by the hon. Member for Cork. 
I think his conduct in making that proposal was not only 
honourable, but even chivalrous, because he appeared to 
admit that a person who is in opposition may fairly be called 
upon by the Government, if he objects to a measure of the 
Government, to propose an alternative measure of his own. 
That is a principle, I think, new to this House. The hon. 
Member accepted it at the same time without hesitation. 
Now, sir, it would not be possible to discuss in detail the 
plan of the hon. Member, and I am not certain that in all 
its details I have a perfect comprehension of it. I have 
no doubt it was my own fault ; but the statement was a very 
brief one, and while the general purpose was clear, the exact 
terms are not, certainly, fully in my mind. But on two points 
I wish to do justice to the plan. In the first place, it was 
comprehensive; it was intended to effect a settlement of the 
whole question. In another point I strongly sympathise with 
the hon. Member for Cork. One object of his plan was not 
to expatriate the Irish landlords, but to retain them in Ireland ; 
and I, for my part, am of opinion that though the expatriation 
of the Irish landlords may be a less evil than many o^ers — 
for instance, than a continuance of the land system as it once 
was — would have been, yet I own that I think it would be a 
- sorry conclusion to their long career if, upon the establislment 
of a free Gk>vemment and of free institutions in their coinitry, 
they ^efe to decline to take that part in the adjustment of the 
affurs of Ireland which their .station entails uj^n them a^, 
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a high and absolute duty. tl am glad to observe that the right 
hon. gentleman the Attorney-General^ for Ireland, as I under- 
stood, in no way took exception to this principle of the proposal 
of the hon. Member for Cork, and I think a well-known Irish 
County Court Judge, Mr O’Connor Morris — a gentleman who, 
though an excellent public officer, is known to be a supporter 
of hon. gentlemen opposite in regard to Home Rule for Ireland 
— ^has propounded a plan based on the same ideas. I do trust 
that we may have full opportunity for the consideration of such 
features of the plan as would tend to the retention of Irish land- 
lords in Ireland, as well as to the adjustment of the land question. 

I am sorry to say that, partly perhaps owing to my own 
fault, I did not fully gather from the speech of the right 
hon. gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ireland in introdueing 
this Bill its real character in regard to several important 
points. I shall go over very rapidly the objections to various 
points which appear to me capable of being dealt with in 
Committee, and I shall avoid the inconvenience of entering 
unduly, in a Second Reading speech, into details which can 
be dealt with in Committee. Over this class of objections I 
shall run rapidly, though some of them are so serious in them- 
selves as possibly to constitute valid objections to the Second 
Beading of the Bill. The first objection is one on which 
probably there may be a disposition on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government to come to an agreement. I think this 
Bill ought to be confined to landlords who are already such. 
It would be highly improper to encourage persons to become 
buyers of land with a view to taking advantage of the 
enorAous boom which is being offered. I shall not dwell on 
this point, because I hope it may not be a subject of dispute 
between us. Hext, there is the question of arrears. I shall 
not dwell on this point at length after the speech of the right 
hon. gentleman the Member for the Bridgeton Division ; ® but 
any one who heard the right hon. gentleman’s remarks in regard 
to tuf proposal to allow two years’ arrears to be calculated 

> Mr Madden, member for the. University of Dublin. ' j,> 

*iSir George Trevelyan. 
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in the purchase money must, 1 thi^j admit that the proposal 
stands in need of . justilication, whifth possibly may be fortli- 
coming. There is very great force in the objection of the 
hon. Member for Cork in respect to the treatment of tenants 
of non-selling landlords. That diificalty in the present Bill 
has been raised to a maximum. It may be said this applied 
to the proposal of 1886, and it is true that it did apply but in 
a very mitigated degree, because in tlie Bill of 1886 we 
proceeded to take a very large portion of the boou to be 
conveyed by Parliament, not for the benefit of tenants as 
tenants, but as a bene&t for the whole community in Ireland. 
No less than 18 per cent, was proposed, not to go directly 
to the tenants, but to the benefit of Ireland, though, of course, 
it indirectly would have gone to the tenants in some degree, 
inasmuch as tenants form a large proportion of the population. 
Well, I own I think it is a very great objection, indeed, that 
the benefits proposed by the Bill are given to the two classes 
of landlords and tenants, and I must say in no degree to the 
nation. With the exception of a very limited proposal in 
regard to labourers, and while Ireland as a whole will have 
her credit pledged, and while the credit of Great Britain is 
pledged, Ireland as a whole is to receive no portion of this 
enormous advantage. There is another point which appears 
to me to be impossible to be defended, and which, indeed, goes 
so near the root of the Bill as to cause me almost to doubt 
whether it can be dealt with in Committee. I refer to the 
method for ascertaining the net rental of the land. The 
standard laid down in the Bill appears to me to be so bad 
that it would enable a landlord to obtain compensation in 
respect of a large part of income that he had never received, 
and never had it in his power to appropriate to his own 
benefit and advantage. No reduction is provided to be made 
for expenses of management, or for law charges — as, for 
instance, in regard to evictions — or bad debts.* Under the Bill 
the landlord is to be compensated even for bad debts, Vhich 
' have>^a'd to .be written of^ and which are absolutely beyond 
recovery. I need not say the effect of this is that, when yon 
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think you are giving 17 y^i's’ purchase, you may be giving 20 
or 22 years’. I think the$B are all elements that ought to be 
considered in arriving at the mal rent. Next, I take the 
strongest possible objection to our ^placing an embargo on the 
local funds of the counties of Ireland. That appears to me 
to involve a principle which this House ought to hold sacred, 
and from which it ought never to depart. I am now on a point 
upon which I stand, perhaps, in need of some information. 
As I understand the Bill, there is nothing to prevent the 
occupier who becomes an owner under this measure from 
himself becoming a landlord. 

Mr Madden — He cannot sub-let without the permission of 
the Laud Commission. 

Mr Gladstone — Cannot sub-let? Cannot let at all ? 

Mr Madden — He can sell, but he cannot sub-divide or 
sub-let. 

Mr Gladstone — Cannot get an occupier under him ? 

Mr Madden — Hear, hear ! 

Mr Gladstone — But upon what principle is the Land 
Commission to proceed in granting or refusing such permission ? 
This is a very important point. Is it to be understood as an 
universal principle of the Bill, that every man who buys, buys 
under a legal obligation to occupy ? It is a question of great 
importance, upon which there ought to be a clear understanding, 
which no doubt we shall obtain at the proper time. Now, with 
regard to the guarantees that the right hou. gentleman has 
ingeniously provided, I will not, at the present time, undertake 
to make a minute examination of them. The really valuable 
part-^indeed, I may say the only valuable part — of those 
guarantees is to be found in the grants to be made by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on account of Probate Duty and 
other public charges. But we have already given to England 
and Scotland corresponding grants, free from any lien whatever. 
How is it possible, if we make a free gift of these grants in 
V.ngli^d and Scotland, and place them unfettered at the dis- 
posal of tile Local Authorities — ^how is it possible for ub to say 
tiiat thft grants in the case of Ireland should have this embargo 
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placed upon them, not even for t|lb benefit of each county at 
large, but for the benefit of certalh individuals in each county ? 
There have been at various times violations of the principle of 
equality as applied to different parts of the three kingdoms ; but 
I am not aware that we have ever known a more glaring depar* 
ture from that principle. Another point which I must also 
mention, though it is one that can be dealt with in Committee, 
relates to the charges which it is proposed to impose on the 
counties for the salaries of the Land Commission and the com- 
position of that Commission. These are a very grave assem- 
blage of points, on which, however, I feel that it is not desirable 
to dwell at length at this moment, as 1 do not wish to prolong the 
remarks 1 have to make, and as there will be an opportunity for 
the future discussion of them. 

I come now to objections of which I must frankly own 
that each and all of them appear to constitute an absolute 
reason against the Second Beading of this Bill. I have 
already expressed my desire to discuss this question apart 
from considerations of party. I will endeavour to adhere to 
the principle of that declaration. I will not remind any hon. 
Member of this House of what it might be inconvenient 
for him to recollect. I will not remind him intentionally of any 
portion of the conduct of the Government. It is enough for me 
to endeavour to look at their propositions as a matter of business, 
and not as a matter of party ; and to endeavour in that sense, 
and in that light, to place their character before the country. 
When this Bill was introduced, I had no reason to know from 
any communication, direct or indirect, what view would be 
taken of it by the representatives of Ireland — whether the 
£33,000,000 held out would operate as a golden attraction for 
the purpose of placing in abeyance any objections which they 
might feel inclined to entertain. I did not say one single word 
in the course of the remarks which I then made which tended 
or were meant in any degree to predispose unfavourably the 
mind of any single person in this House. But, sir, it racame 
obvious*at. once that Ireland was opposed to this Bill I hav^ 
an account of a meeting of Irish landlords, whose |)osition 
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under the Bill it will be ijir duty closely to examine and care- 
fully to exhibit; but I ^ilnot say that I consider them as 
having, in reference to this matter, even the smallest title to 
express the voice of Ireland. For the voice of Ireland I must 
look to two quarters. I must look, in the first place, to the 
Members for Ireland, and I suppose that I am quite right in 
saying that five-sixths of those Members are deliberately and 
determinedly opposed to this Bill. But this present House 
is perfectly familiar with the idea of passing Irish Bills in 
defiance of the wishes of the Irish Members. And, therefore, 
I never should dream of addressing to this House such an 
argument — however operative in my own mind — ^it would be 
idle to address to this House of Commons such an argument, as 
that in legislating for Ireland the opinions of the Irish Members 
should be considered. The contrary practice is recorded in the 
transactions of the House during the four years in which the 
present Parliament has sat. But this case is altogetlier peculiar. 
You are going to make Ireland a debtor ; you are going to con- 
stitute a debt of which I have not the smallest doubt that in 
perfect good faith it is your intention to rigidly exact repayment. 
But if that is your intention and plan, it is a matter of vital 
importance to consider what, in the conclusion of this trans- 
action, is the attitude of the person who is about to be made 
subject to the debt. That person has but two means of speak- 
ing. The first, the greatest and the most constitutional, is by 
the Members ; and if the great bulk of these Members protest 
against the constitution of this debt — if they decline to recognise 
it as an obligation — if, on the contrary, they treat the provisions 
of the measuce as a new wrong inflicted on Ireland — I say 
nothing now ds to the correctness or incorrectness of their 
opinions ; 1 am simply stating the facts, and my proposition is 
that if you are going to make the people of Ireland your debtor 
for a sum of about £35,000,000 — which, if the Bill be read 
aright, is a figure which may rise very much higher — ^it is a 
mosl/formidable combination of circumstances under which you, 
by your own choice, involve Ireland in that pdcuuiaiy obliga- 
• M 
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tion, she protesting all the time, and Reclining to admit that she 
is getting value for her money. * 

To illustrate that question I would make an appeal to Her 
Majesty’s Government Do they think it would be possible, 
within the widest limits of the widest definition of Parliamentary 
omnipotence, to enact a law for Scotland which should contain a 
concession of Imperial credit to the extent of £33,000,000 for the 
benefit of certain classes in Scotland, and to impose the repay- 
ment of that money, in case of default, upon the counties of 
Scotland, in defiance of the protest of sixty out of the seventy- 
two Scotch Members ? If a Member of the Government does 
me the honour to follow me in this debate, I beg him to answer 
that question. Would he he prepared so to legislate for Scotland, 
contemplating with perfect good faith the benefit of certain 
classes in Scotland, and then, by reason of a thing done for the 
advantage of these classes, imposing upon the counties of Scot- 
land and upon all persons and interests in those counties — 
though nine-tenths may not have derived a farthing of benefit 
under the Act — this liability upon them, in defiance of their 
protest ? There is important auxiliary evidence — the evidence 
of the counties themselves. Is there a single county in Ireland, 
is there a single elective body in Ireland, which has said one 
word in favour of the measure ? Their credit is about to be 
interfered with and appropriated by us for purposes of which 
they do not approve, and I do not hesitate to say that even had 
1 doubts — which I do not entertain — upon the provisions of this 
Bill, which I shall presently refer to, I .should deem it most 
unconstitutional, most impolitic, to force such a measure upon 
Ireland in defiance of her own deliberate and- overwhelming 
objection. 

My second objection is to the use of British credit in this 
case. I have never been one of those who take an extreme 
view on the subject of the use of British credit. But I think 
it is a very grave matter indeed, even when the security 
taken for the repayment of the money advanced is, in mjK>own 
judgqient at least, an absolute security. I ca.nnot deny that any 
large use of British credit is a burden upon the country. I 
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should think I was tani^ering with words, and what is called 
“throwing dust in the* eyes” of those whom I address, if I 
denied that for a moment. It is quite clear that every huge 
use of British credit diminishes your power of using it in other 
directions ; and how am I to be told, if that is the case — and I 
believe it to be utterly undeniable — that it is no burden on the 
people ? I do not wish to push this too far. It may be quite 
right to impose burdens upon the country with the assent of the 
country and for an adequate object and with ample security. I 
shall, therefore, avoid any abstract declaration on this subject, 
but 1 shall refer to the circumstances in which we stand, and I 
do not hesitate to say that it appears to me tliat this Parliament 
is both in honour and in policy, and upon the clearest constitu- 
tional ground, precluded from a large application of Britisli 
credit for the purchase of land in Ireland. Remember, if ever 
there was a question decided at a General Election, this ques- 
tion was decided at the General Election of 1886. About the 
voice of the party opposite upon it there could not be the 
slightest doubt. I am not going to make the smallest invidious 
reference to the benefit which they derived, to the victoritss 
which they obtained, through exhibiting the tremendous burden 
which was to be imposed upon the country by the Ijind Bill 
of 1886. And with regard to this subject of the burden upon 
the country, I must remind the House, it is in all our recollec- 
tions, that the universal repi'escntation was that £160,000,000, 
£150,000,000, or £200,000,000 wore to be exacted from the 
British taxpayer for the purchasing the e.states of the Irish 
landlords. That was the case with regard to the party opposite. 
It was still ntore the case with tho.se who still do us the honour 
of interspersing themselves among us.^ I think, generally 
speaking, that they went further and took a more extreme view 
than the Tories took with respect to this question of the use of 
British credit for the purchase of Irish estates. I must go 
further still ; I must admit that a very large number of Liberal 
oatmidates at the Electiotf declared their opposition to purchase 

> The “Dij^ntient LiberalB” or “Liberal Unionists” who, as b party, 
.sat on'the Libatal benches. 
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on that basis, and I believe that a^*^ still lai^ger number of 
Liberal constituencies entertained that objection. I do not 
now enter into the question whether that is a final judgment or 
not. A judgment may be pronounced very clearly at one 
General Election, and it may be reversed by another General 
Election, and I am not at all sure whether this subject of 
Imperial credit may not possibly add another to the many 
examples of the truth to which I have just reverted. I am not 
at all sure whether we ourselves — each of us as individuals — are 
perfectly capable of giving a final judgment on this question 
of British credit until we have considered more largely than we 
have yet done, and until we have obtained more thorough and 
authoritative information than we yet possess upon the old 
relations of England and Ireland with respect to finance as they 
stood at the period of the Union, and with reference to all the 
expenditure which has been thrown upon Ireland by the Union. 
But I do say that for this present Parliament, if British credit 
ever were to be used for the purpose of purchasing tliose estates, 
it ought to be under a system of guarantees, I am bound to say, 
very different indeed from those which are provided in the 
present case. I do not think that the present Parliament — ^if 
there be such a thing as an honourable understanding with the 
nation — is in a position to adopt the proposals of Her Majesty’s 
Government for setting aside avast sum of money, and by means 
of a circulating fund, and therefore with an interminable opera- 
tion — I do not think that the present Parliament is in a 
position to take such a step and give such a vote in conformity 
with our honourable obligations to our constituents. These two 
objections — the Irish opposition and the use of Imperial credit 
under the circumstances in which we stand-^constitute a 
conclusive reason why we should not permit the Bill to be 
read a second time. 

I now come to the third objection, which, in my judgment, 
is more formidable still, and that is the question of State 
landlordism. The economical test the right hon. gentler^ ^ 
has ingeniously covered with a triple front of brass in his 
* Mr A. J. ISj^lfour. * , 
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three impossibilities.^ ^|am afraid that those impossibilities 
would all be penetrdted by pecuniary necessity, as the 
spears of great warriors used in ancient times to go through 
the many folds with which shields were covered. I own I do 
not think the results of present repayments ® are altogether satis- 
factory. About per cent, is the deficit upon the repayment of 
advances wdiich have been made upon such a scale as evidently 
not very greatly to compromise the power of the State or to 
entail any particular danger. The payments under the Acts we 
have passed up to the present time are 2*4 per cent, in arrears. 
I do not think that is a brilliant result, when you consider that 
it is the outcome of measures which involved an enormous 
pecuniary boon, manufactured out of British credit, to the 
persons who have directed the sales and purchases in Ireland. 
It is when from hundreds you come to deal with thousands, and 
go from thousands to tens of thousands, and from tens of 
thousands to hundreds of thousands, that the mere question of 
pecuniary risk assumes a totally different aspect. 

The occurrence of seasons of famine will entail difficulties of 
which we are not at all competent to measure the extent ; but the 
political danger is, in my opinion, tenfold greater than the econ- 
omical. I think I may say that nothing will induce me, in a Ilill 
of this kind, on a large scale to incur the political danger of State 
landlordism in Ireland. It is terrible to contemplate. I suppose 
that the right hon. gentleman does not think of coming upon the 
ratepayers of the country or upon the recipients of the Probate 
Duty Fund until every measure has been taken against a 
defaulting occupier ; for I assume that the very first thing to be 
done in thcf^casc of default is, in the name of the English 
Treasury, to evict the Irish tenants, with the help of the con 
stabulary, the soldiery, and the battering-ram, with no aid want- 
ing except that of the emergency man, whom, I presume, the 
State will not have occasion to employ. I am not willing to lie 
a ^rty to such operations conducted in our name. In a most 

i See Hansard, March 24, 1890, col. 1712. 
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able pamphlet) just published by an l|ln. Member who promises 
to be a very considarable addition to ouf itinks, judging from the 
argumentative power he shows — I mean the hon. Member 
for Eldn and Nairn ^ — I find some words which the hon. 

O 

Member says were used by my right lion, friend the Member for 
West Birmingham 2 in 1886. I am quite certain that the hon. 
Member must bo wrong in saying that those words were used by 
iny right lion, friend ; he could not have used those words, 
because they are totally untrue. There is not a single word of 
truth in them. The right hon. gentleman could not have been 
ignorant of the facts, nnd, therefore, he could not have used the 
words. They are directed against State landlordism. In the 
Bill of 1886 tliere was nothing affecting England ; the Treasury 
was not the creditor ; the British State was not the proprietor ; the 
Irish authority was the proprietor ; no power was given to the 
representatives of the British Exchequer to levy one single 
shilling towards the recovery of the advances under the Bill, but 
it was wholly an Irish matter. The equivalent of the Irish 
advances was simply to be deducted from the gross amount of 
the public funds of Ireland. Until that had been done not a 
single shilling was to be applied to expenditure. The passage I 
am going to quote is, I believe, strictly, literally, and absolutely 
applicable to the present Bill. There are only three lines, 
but they are sufficiently pungent, and the virtue of their 
pungency is to be found in their truth as applied to the Bill 
now before us. They run — 

“Bear in mind this, working men of England and Scotland, yon will be 
the Irish landlords ; you will have to evict tlie tenants ; you will hav^ to 
collect the arrears at the point of tlie bayonet ; and I refuse to be a party to 
such a transaction.’’ 


Ill my opinion, sir, the knowledge — if even .the deficiency is only 
2J- per cent., or is any percentage whatever — the knowledge that 
the eviction of the purchasing tenant is by the agency and for 
the behoof of the British Treasury forms a conclusive objec^pn 
to any large measure of Irish purchase in which it is included. 


^ Mr Keay. 
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Now I come to my foilrth and last objection, that is to the 
terms which, when we »fl^?8t heard them, and before it was 
realised what they meant, were naturally and of necessity almost 
seductive to the ears of every Member of the House. The terms 
of purchase were to be adjusted between the landlord and tlie 
tenant by voluntary arrangement. There are some of us who 
are accused of wishing to have voluntary arrangements in certain 
cases where at present there are legal State arrangements ; and 
on this occasion the friends of voluntary arrangements felt that 
the statement I have just cited was the best introduction to any 
measure of this nature. But what is the voluntary arrangement 
under this Bill ? I am bound to tliiuk the Clovernraent have 
not suflSciently studied the operation of their voluntary arrange- 
ment. I will begin by stating what may seem paradoxical until 
I have illustrated it, that tliis provision for voluntary arrange- 
ment is a provision under which you will place it in the hands 
of the landlords of Ireland to transfer to their own pockets, if 
not the whole, yet nearly the whole of the enormous boon which 
you think you are pi’oviding for the tenant. This is a grave 
statement, and I could not have made it without being fully 
convinced of its trutli. I first of all assume — ^what I believe 
will not be disputed — that this Bill is mainly meant to meet the 
cases of the tenants who are desirous to buy their holdings in 
Ireland. I am glad if it is an accommodation to the landlerd ; but 
it has always been stated on the other side that to convert 
occupiers into proprietors is the object they have in view. In 
order to enable the tenants to buy, what is it that we do ? We 
offer a boon, prirnd facie, a boon which is large, which, if I 
uriherstand it aright, is enormous. The offered sum of £100 
involved in ahy one of these transactions is, by a touch of the 
magician’s wand, at once reduced to £68. That is how you 
begin — ^by a gift of £32 in every £100 ; £32 of hard money, coined 
out of British credit, in every £100 of hard money that is to pass- 
And that is not all ; because you likewise provide that the 
reduced annual payment shall not be a payment in perpetuity, 
but at the end of 49 years it is to lapse, and th# occupying 
purchaser is to b'ecome absolute proprietor. What is the value 
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of that reversion ? I am not going to* compute it’^as an actuary 
would, and say exactly what it woulfaibe; but I do not think I 
am wrong in putting its present value at £8. Therefore, I say 
that £40 in every £100 upon every one of these transactions is 
a boon which you are going to confer upon somebody in Ireland 
by means of the use of the public credit. To whom are you 
going to offer it ? I do not ask what your intention is — I know 
it ; it is to give it to the man who is now the tenant, and whom 
you seek to convert into the landlord of his holding. That is 
your intention. Is it really effected by your legislation ? No, 
sir. In the former measure what was contemplated was that 
there should be one integral transaction for the passage of the 
estate ; that the whole of these transactions should be carried 
on by public advances ; and that the landlord should have no 
more to say to the person who had been occupier and was about 
to become owner. In the Bill it is totally different. If the 
terms of the Bill, that the landlord and tenant shall agree, are 
to be followed, provided the two parties are not collusive, they 
will have no effect whatever. In such a matter collusion 
implies the connivance of both parties to cheat public justice. 
I am speaking of the enormous leverage you are about to put in 
the hands of Irish landlords for the purpose of extracting from 
the tenants nearly the whole of the immense boon which you 
are oflering. 'Here are two persons, A and B, in business 
relations with one another. Parliament makes a grant of £500 
to A, the tenant, but attaches to the grant the condition that he 
must obtain the consent of B, the landlord. A, the tenant, goes 
to B, the landlord, and says, “ I want to buy.” “ You want to 
buy,” replies the landlord ; “ that is all very well. . You canhot 
buy wilhout my consent, and I am the stronger f)arty.” And, 
undoubtedly, in the case of a tenant desirous to buy, the land- 
lord is the stronger party. The landlord may exact from the 
tenant, in the shape of a mortgage on the land, or in the shape 
of additional years’ xmrehase, any addition whatever to the 
terns, and into that addition he may import as much of ^Ls 
£40 in every £100 as he can force his tenant to agree to. And, 
further, it maybe worth the while of the tenant to agree as long 
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■ as the landlord leaves him something. Suppose the landlord 
takes £35 out of the £40— »tnat is a good slice; but he may say 
to the tenant, “ If you agree with me, you get £5 in the £100, 
and you become your own proprietor in the course of 49 years. 
If you do not a^e, you go on paying till the crack of doom.” 
That is the position in which the two parties are placed. As 
long as you allow these contracts under the name of voluntary 
engagements, the landlord can screw out of the tenants whatever 
terms he likes. I do not mean that every landlord would do 
this, but there are many who would. I am showing what we 
ought not to permit We are placing in the hands of the land- 
lord an instrument enabling him to enrich himself, and to obtain 
an excessive and exorbitant price for his land, in direct contra- 
vention of the intentions of Parliament. That is what Ulster is 
well aware of. Ulster is not deceived. Ulster sees into it The 
tenants there are somewhat stronger than they are upon the 
average in Ireland; their position is a stronger position; but 
what is the language they hold ? The language they hold is 
that if you want to have a useful Bill, it must be not voluntary, 
but compulsory. The tenants must have the right to require 
that the purchase should take place. That is a very different 
demand, and it involves a very serious question. I am not going 
to give an opinion upon that question now. I am pointing out, 
by an argument which I think irrefragable, that the tenants, for 
the sake of whom we are going to pledge British credit, will be 
at the mercy of the landlord. After having made this cnormou.s 
and unprecedented effort, and placed ourselves in a position of 
the greatest disadvantage, it is the landlord who will be master 
of the^osition. • In the division of the spoil the lion’s share will 
fall to him, and nothing but the leavings and the remnants to 
the tenant. 

These four objections I am prepared to let stand upon their 
own merits: First, Irish opposition; secondly, the use of the . 
national credit in opposition to the recorded judgment of 
the country at the last election — a judgment which, in my 
opinion, none but the country itself is entitled to rtsverse; 
thirdly,* the ♦evil of State landlordism, which involves large 
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]^9cnniary risks, but which involvei^an evil tenfold greater than 
any pecuniary risks in the shock to* humanity, to order, and to 
the relations between countries, which must ensue from the 
abuse of such a power ; and lastly, the sad reverse which we 
experience when we find that, in the name of a voluntary 
arrangement, wo enable the landlord to bring an irresistible 
pressure to bear on the tenant, with the view and with the 
effect of extorting from him, perhaps, nearly the whole, or a very 
large part, of the immense boon which Parliament proposes to 
confer. In these circumstances, I resign with great regret the 
hopes which I entertained of being able to support the Bill. I 
am not sure that I have even now obtained anything like a full 
comjirehension of the Bill. It is an exceedingly complicated 
measure. I do not know that a more complicated measure, or 
one so complicated, has ever been brought before us. It contains 
points of great ambiguity and points of great difficulty. All 
these might, perhaps, be encountered judiciously, and, with 
temper and management, might be got rid of. But the four 
difficulties I have mentioned, all persons in this House, whatever 
their political creed, will feel constitute points which ought to 
be placed clearly in the view of the country, and the country 
ought to know what it is asked to do, and what Parliament may 
be about to do. For my part, though I have not the smallest 
idea of joining in any obstructive opposition to this or any other 
measure wliatever, still I feel it to be my bounden duty to make 
objection to provisions so dangerous and flagrant in their char- 
acter, tending, on the one hand, to embark the country in 
pecuniary risks to which it ought not to be exposed, and on the 
other, to make the question of land purchase not an aid ^n the 
settlement of the general question of Ireland, tut the means of 
importing into it new social and pecuniary difficulties, and 
further and further plunging us. into the deepest political 
embarrassment. 



DISESTABLISHMENT OF THE 
CHURCH OF SCOTLAND 


House of Commons. May 2nd, 1890 

Dr Cameron, one of the members for Glasgow, moved, “That in the. opinion 
of this House, the Church of Scotland ought to be disestablished and disendowed. ” 
The motion was rejected by 256 to 218. Mr Gladstone took part in the Debate 
of March 30th, 1886, on the same subject. 

The hon. gentleman ^ who has just sat down lias thought it worth 
while to refer to a declaration of mine which I will presently 
allude to. He has already referred to a declaration made, as he 
stated, by the electors of Mid Lothian, showing the majority of 
constituents in that county, which he stated at 67 per cent., 
to he adverse to the Disestablishment of the Scotch Church. If 
niy memory serves me, that declaration did not embrace all the 
parishes of the county ; but certain of those parishes were left 
out on principles which no doubt approved themselves to the 
])romoters of the declaration. I will not enter upon a discus- 
sion of that declaration, because an attempt to appreciate it 
with exactitude might lead me into invidious remarks. What 
1 say, in answer to my hon. friend, is that I shall be most 
happy to answer the electors of Mid Lothian for my conduct 
in respect to that declaration, and for the vote I am about 
to give* to-night and not only so, but I shall be thankful to 
Her Majesty’s Government, and to the hon. Member if he uses 
his influence with Her Majesty’s Government in that direction, 
if they will give me that opportunity at the earliest possible 
moment. Then the hon. gentleman will receive the fullest 
satisfaction, I have no doubt, at all events with regard to 
that portion of his speech. 

The speech of the hon. Member has suggested to jtny 

1 Mr J. A, CSampbell, Member for Glasgow and Aberdeen Univer8itie& 
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mind this question : Upon whaf ground of principle is the 
Established Church of Scotland ‘‘defended ? The whole of 
his speech has consisted of observations in detail, showing 
how respectable and creditable the Church of Scotland 
is, in the activity and devotion of its members, which no 
one will dispute, or showing that some particular piece of 
evidence alleged by the promoters of this Motion is of smaller 
value than they have esteemed it to be. In point of fact, the hon. 
gentleman has not looked at the crop in the field, but at the 
gleanings he could pick up. He has endeavoured to construct a 
case out of almost infinitesimal particulars on which to justify 
the continuance of the national establishment. It was stated, I 
think well, by my hon. friend the Member for East Aberdeen- 
shire, that the burden of proof in a case of this kind rests with 
those who maintain the principle of Establishment [“ Oh, oh.”] 
Is it not so ? [“ No, no.”] Is it not so ? [" No.”] Then it is 
contended that, wlieii one religious body out of a number is 
invested with exclusive possession of national treasure for the 
purposes of religious worship, that one privileged religious body 
is under no obligation whatever to show reasons for the 
preference. That is the doctrine of those gentlemen who cry 
“No.” I am not saying whether they show reasons or not; 
but I am saying it is their duty to show reason. 

What are the reasons upon which the maintenance of a religious 
Establishment may be defended ? I am not going to argue this 
question on abstract principles. Many Members of this House lay 
it down as a first principle of politics that in no case can the 
maintenance of a religious establishment be defended. I do not 
intend to argue the question upon that ground,* and I leave that 
principle apart, without either affirming or denying it. I look 
at this case as a case to be decided upon its own merits, 
with reference to the wants and the circumstances of Scotland. 
Now, sir, I ask what are the grounds upon which the existence 
of a religious establishment can be pleaded ? As far as^I know, . 
they have always been these four — either that the religious 
establishment was performing some special religious work in the 
country — for instance, such as the care of the poor--*which^no 
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other body could perform, q;r that it was testifying to the 
maintenance of certain truths and doctrines which no other 
religious body could so effectually maintain, or that it was the 
Church to which the decided majority of the people belonged, 
or, finally, that it was the Church to which either the decided 
majority of the people belonged, or, even without belonging to it, 
yet wished to maintain in the position of the National Church 
Establishment. Those are the arguments which have often 
been pleaded, and which possibly might prevail with a majority 
of this House for the maintenance of our interest in a religious 
establishment But how can any of those four arguments be 
maintained in the case of the Church of Scotland ? That is the 
question which I propose to try. It is idle to say that the 
Church of Scotland is doing good work. It is a body composed 
of men who, as far as the laity are concerned, may, I believe, 
tear a fair comparison with the members of other religious 
communions, and, as far as their clergy are concerned, everybody 
acknowledges the merits of their devotion to their duties, 
but those qualities the Church of Scotland shares with all the 
other religious bodies known to exist in Scotland, and conse- 
quently they are qualities which form no ground whatever for the 
preference of an exclusive position. As far as the poor arc 
concerned, in my opinion it would be idle to contend that the 
Established Church of Scotland was concerned with the poor of 
that country in any sense except in that important sense in 
which every religious communion of the country is concerned 
with them by exercising a most beneficial influence, so that that 
ground for preference for the Established Church does not exist 
Well, sir, as regards the question of testimony to particular 
truths — which I refer to rather as what has been historically 
available in other times than as a topic which would very much 
avail at the present period — it was greatly urged in the case of 
the Church of Ireland that it was necessary to maintain it as a 
protest^against the real or supposed influence or the possible 
influence of the Boman Catholic Church in that country. Now, 
sir, is the Established Church of Scotland to be maifitained 
upon the<giound that it is the only and the essential defender 
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of the principles of the Presb]{terian religion in Scotland ? 
Why, sir, it would be ludicrous to hdopt such a plea in defence 
of the Established Church of Scotland. If there are in Scotland 
to be found those who in a peculiar and pre-eminent sense are the 
representatives of the Scottish Reformation and its principles, 
they are to be found, not in the Established Church of Scotland, 
but iu the Free Church of Scotland and in the United Presby- 
terian body. These are the persons among whom the distinctive 
principles of the Scottish Reformation are maintained; and I 
was surprised when I heard the hon. gentleman opposite quietly 
stating that the Church of Scotland was really in substantial 
correspondence with the Church of England as to the position 
it occupied in the religious world of that country. The hon* 
Member seems to blot out from his recollection everything that 
liappeued between the time of Mary, Queen of Scots, and the 
time of the Scottish Union. What were the relations between 
the Presbyterians of Scotland and the representatives of the 
English Church in Scotland during the reign of Charles II., at 
the period of the Revolution, and at the period of the Union ? • 
Why, sir, the history of this country — a highly honourable 
history in many respects of free and courageous assertion of 
conscientious convictions — utterly contradicts the statement of 
the hon. gentleman, and testifies to the sharp antagonism which 
at that period prevailed between the representatives of the 
Church of England and the genuine and thorough-going 
Presbyterians of Scotland. I will not enter into the question 
whether in every case the existence of an Established Church 
is a grievance to those who do not belong to it ; but I am 
inclined to think it is not altogether unreasonable if the * 
members of the Free Church of Scotland and of the United 
Presbyterian body regard it as a grievance in Scotland; and 
on these two specific grounds. In the first place, it is they 
who went out into the desert, so to speak, relinquishing all 
the temporal advantages of Establishment, and undertaking 
all the responsibility at a moment’s notice of provision 
for ihebaselves, not because they differed from the historical 
basis of that Presbyterian Chiirgh, but because they were^xious 
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to maintain it intact in its fu}l force and integrity ; and, secondly, 
because in 1874 a measuife' was passed in relation to Church 
patronage, the whole effect of which could only be — and I am 
bound in honesty to say that in my belief the intention only 
was — to draw back piecemeal and man by man as far as possible 
from the Free Church and the United Presbyterian body — and 
from the Free Church particularly — those whom in 1843 ^ they 
had compelled to undertake the responsibility of provision for 
themselves. 

According to modern principles, perhaps the fairest of these 
arguments to which I have referred for an Established Churcli 
is that it is the Church of the decided majority of the people 
of the country. But is the Presbyterian Church of Scotland 
the Church of the decided majority of the people ? [Mr J. A. 
Campbell — Certainly.] Then you maintain tliat it is certainly 
the Church of the decided majority ? [Mr J. A. Campbell — 
Yes.] I admire the boldness of that assertion. I hope the 
hon. Member will have an opportunity of producing his argu- 
ments and proofs ; but what I have observed is this : that as 
we have heard of those who are more Eoyalist than the King 
and more Popish than the Pope, so here is a gentleman, sitting 
on the benches of this House, who claims for the Established 
Church of Scotland, and who offers to prove a great deal more 
than the representatives of that Established Church claim for 
themselves. [Sir A. Campbell — The Presbyterian Church.] I 
beg your pardon, I said the Established Church. Surely no 
hon. gentleman supposes I am saying the Presbyterian Church 
is not the Church of the majority. On the contrary, it has 
been urged that if you accede to the Motion of my hon, 
friend, you will lay the foundation for reuniting in one 
religious communion three-fourths of the people of Scotland. 
Then it is admitted that the Established Church of Scotland is 
in a minority. [‘‘ iJo.”] If it is not admitted by hon. gentlemen 
opposi^js, it is admitted by the representatives of the Established 

^ The Scotch Church Patronage Act. • 

^ The year of the great secession from the Scottish Church and establish- 
i^ent of the Free Church. ^ 
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Church, who have circulated amofg us for our informatiou a 
statement which represents their *c(ise, as it was very natuml 
they should represent it, in the most favourable form. What is 
that statement ? It is a statement of the number of marriages 
according to the rites of the different religious communities in 
Scotland, and, according to that statement, the marriages per- 
formed according to the rites of the Established Church of 
Scotland are a trifle under 47 per cent, of the whole. I under- 
stand the hon. gentleman to maintain that according to the 
laws of his arithmetic 47 per cent, is more than 63 per cent. 
Because, unless that is so, by the assertion of the champions of 
the Established Church, it is the Church of the minority of the 
population. I am bound to .say, that, in my opinion, these 
statistics represent the case too favourably for the Established 
Church. If the same figures were taken for England, T think 
you would find that between three-fourths and four-fifths of the 
]iopulation appeared by the marriage statistics to belong to the 
Established Church. Every one knows that marriage statistics 
represent on behalf of the Established Church more than is her * 
due. It is admitted that the Established Church of Scotland, 
is the Church of the minority. 

How is it with regard to the fourth of the grounds I have 
referred to — namely, that although it may not represent the 
religious convictions and associations of a majority of the 
population, yet it does represent the wish of a majority of the 
population that it should be maintained as the Established 
Church of the country ? In my opinion, that is a question 
which we ought most carefully to examine and probe to the 
bottom. My noble friend the Member for Bossendale ^ w*as the 
leader of the Liberal party in 1877, when he used these words in 
Edinburgh, and was received with cheers when he used them : — 

“ All I can say is that whenever Scotch opinion, or even Scotch Liberal 
opinion, is fully formed on this subject, I think I may venture to say on 
behalf of the Liberal party as a whole, that they will be prepared to deal 
with the question.” * 

Aftqr. my noble friend had made that declaration I took an ' 
^ The Marquis of Hartington. 
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Dpportauity df expressing mj full concurrence with !biin 
Jht .’tih® spirit of that declaration. In the spirit of that declara- 
' .rion I waited until the evidence in the case, according to the 
best of the powers I had of testing it, should come to be clear 
and conclusive. I think, sir, we have now reached that point. 

I cannot doubt that the declarations of the people of Scotland 
on this question are sufficient to leave no doubt in the minds 
of Members of tliis House, if they believe in the Parliamentary 
representative system under which the country is governed. It 
is all very well for the hon. gentleman who has just sat down 
to refer to Petitions presented, and’ to pass by entirely the 
question what is the sense of the regularly-chosen representa- 
tives of the people of Scotland ; but I contend that the greatest 
weight is due to the opinion of Scotland, constitutionally 
expressed. It appears to me that whatever view gentlemen 
may take of the movement, be it a great or a small one, that 
now exists in Scotland with the view of establishing what iS' 
termed Home Eule in that country, whatever may be the view 
each individual takes upon it, it ought not to bear upon, and 
hardly can have a bearing adverse to the Motion of my hon. 
friend. If we are favourable to the establishment of Home 
Eule in Scotland, we will vote for my hon. friend ; but if any one 
be opposed to the establishment of Home Eule in Scotland, or 
if any one desires to suspend his judgment, at any rate until he 
has full evidence, if he does not desire to stimulate unnaturally 
and fictitiously the progress of this Home Eule movement in 
Scotland, the wisest thing he can do is to give large scope and 
large weight and influence to the answer the Scotch people give 
in d!bciding Sontch questions. 

I am glad to see the Chief Secretary for Ireland ^ in his place, 
because I wish to make an observation or two upon a speech he 
made upon this subject on a former occasion. He then brought 
forward and parafded before us what he thought would be a very ^ 
effectual bugbear to deter us from the course we wished to 
pursue. He said — - 


^ Mr A. J. Balfour. 
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you are prepared to urge that Scotch questions shall be decided 
lu^iding to Scotch opinion, you must prepared to urge that English 
questions shall be decided according to English opinion. And if you act 
on that principle, where will you, the Liberal party, be then ? For since 
1868 you have never had a Liberal majority in England.” 

Such is the statement of the right hon. gentleman — a most 
imposing and terrifying statement, most effectual and admirable, 
if it had had the slightest basis in fact. It is the practice of 
the right hon. gentleman to assume to be true that which he 
wishes to be true, unless he happens to know it is false. This 
is entirely false. He paraded before ns this most amazing pro- 
position — that from 1868 onward there had been a majority of 
English Members opposed to the Liberal cause. How does that 
stand? It stands thus. Whenever we have had a Liberal 
majority in the aggregate, we liave had a Liberal majority in 
England also. There have been five elections since that date. 
In three, there have been Liberal majorities ; and in two, Tory 
majorities. In the Parliament of 1868 there was a Liberal 
majority, and there was a Liberal majority in England of 42 
voices. In the Parliament of 1880 there was a Liberal majority, 
and there was a Liberal majority in England taken alone of 79 
voices. In the Parliament of 1885, again, there was a Liberal 
majority, and there was a Liberal majority in England of 47 
voices. Therefore, sir, I may say two things. In the first 
place, the right hon, gentleman little knows the material of 
which the Liberal party is made if he thinks that through fear 
of damage to their party interests in England they are pre- 
pared to impose false principles on Scotland adverse to the 
fair consideration of their claims. This was^ an assertion 
which, if it had been a fact, would, no doubt, have been very 
telling, but it is pure fiction invented in the ingenious brain 
of the right hon. gentleman. Well, that was the case with- 
regard to Liberal opinion in England. What, is now the state 
and what has been the progress of recent opinion in Scotland ? 
The hon. Member who has just sat down says that on acfiount 
of two divisions in this House I intend now to cease from 
the course of abstinence which I pursued hi 1886 and 1888^ 

o' 
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and vote in feyoar of pisestablishment €t is quite tnie 
tbat I do so intend to vbtb, but it is not true that 1 look simply 
at the fact that there have been two divisions in this House, 
let me point out to the hon. Member that there is a great deal 
more in the circuinstances before us than the mere occurrence 
of two divisions, ^rhat were these two divisions, and what are 
tlie other signs now before us as to the movement of opinion in 
Scotland ? In the first place, I will say it is quite true that, in 
1885, a kind of truce was established, and it was understood 
in the Parliament of that year — so far, at least, as the Metro- 
polis and the metropolitan county were concerned — it was quite 
understood that the returns that might be made were not to be 
taken, so far as some of us, at least, thought, as giving decisive 
indications in regard to the question of Disestablishment in 
Scotland. That truce was brouglit to an end, at least, in ray 
judgment, and I believe in the judgment of many others, by the 
able action of the hon. and learned gentleman the Member for 
Inverness,^ who declined to recognise the statm quo, and brought 
in a Bill regarded by us as of an aggressive character, thus 
entirely putting an end to any understanding of that kind. 
However that may be, with the Parliament of 1885 the whole 
matter passed away. Since then, it is tioie, we have had two 
divisions,^ and are to have the third division to-night. But have 
we nothing before us but the fact that there have been two 
divisions ? 

In the first place, we have this — that in both those divisions 
a majority of Scotch Members voted in favour of Disestab- 
lishment. How do the figures stand ? They are capable 
of 'being presented shortly and simply. In the division of 
1886 the Scotch Members voting for Disestablishment were • 
24, those voting against it 16, and 32 were absent That 
is to say^ that three to two of Scotch Members voted in favour 
of Disestablishbient, and nearly one-half were absent froin the 
dh^ion. That is my case, because my point is this — not only , 
that the opinion of the constitutional representatives of Scot-/ 

1 S^Pinlay. * • 

• ’ March 30, 1886. and June S2, 1888. 
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laad is iu favour iif Disestablishment, Jbut that it is increasingly 

' m favour of it; that there is a regulaf tod steady movement in 
‘ Scotland, the evidence of which cannot be mistaken, all tending 
in tiiat direction. That was in 1886. What happened in 1888 1 
There declared for Disestablishment in the division of that year 
40 Scotch Members, against it 20, and th^re were absent 12. 
Instead of there being three to two, the numbers voting in 
favour of Disestablishment were two to one, and instead of one- 
half, or nearly one-half, of the Scotcli Members being absent, we 
had exactly only one-sixth of them absent. And then what was 
the case with the gross majority in this House, composed, I need 
not say, of English Members, voting down the sense impressed 
on behalf of Scotland, supported by Wales and by Ii-eland ? 
The gross majority in 1886 was 112; in 1888 it sank to a 
majority of 52. Was there no other indication of opinion in 
Scotland at that time ? We have seen that the Scottish 
majority increased, that the number of Scottish absentees 
diminished, and that the aggregate majority diminished. A»-e 
there no other indications ? Yes, the current elections. The 
hon. Member says there were two elections in Scotland, and 
desires us from those two divisions to understand what was the 
opinion of Scotland. Let him enlarge his vision. Instead of 
keeping in view the two elections which, as he truly says, have 
taken place in Scotland, let him take into view the fourteen 
elections which, excluding one or two ministerial re-elections, 
constitute, I believe, the whole of the Scottish elections since 
1886. Out of these fourteen elections, three persons have been 
returned to vote against Disestablishment, and eleven to vote in 
favour of it, and not accidentally returned to vote ki its favobr ; 
but when the question has been fully ventilated and discussed, 
and brought in every possible and imaginable form before the 
' constituencies, I must own that it does appear to me that there 
is no doUbt at all, either about the condition of opinion in 
Scotland, if we are to adopt the usual constitutional practice of 
ascertaining what that opinion is, or as to the direction in wMch 
tlut opinidb is moving. 

f;"' I think it quite worth while to mention Mother indication 



which 'is to he drawu^ from the action ef Her Miyest^’s 
Ooverhinent themselv^/or, at any rate, from the action of 
the body which the Qoyemment has appointed. It will be 
remembered that we made an ettdeavour last year to obtain in 
the Scotch Universities Bill a change in the law with respect 
to theological tests; that change in the law was refused 
by Her Majesty’s Government, who, notwithstanding, so far 
recognised the circumstances of the time that they made an 
arrangement under which a Boyal Commission was to be 
appointed for the consideration of the subject. That Royal 
Commission has sat, and I believe that it has taken the bulk 
of the evidence that it is to take. I believe I am not vfrong 
in stating that in Scotland the confident anticipation prevails 
that tlm Commission will recommend the abolition or the 
essential alteration of the theological tests. I mention that, 
liecause I do hot intend to quote prejudiced opinion on the 
subject. I only quote what I underetand to be the general 
opinion in Scotland with respect to this question. I only men* 
tion that as another indication of the movement in Scotland 
and the state of Liberal conviction upon this subject. The lion, 
gentleman says, “ Oh, no, there ought to be a dissolution on the 
question. There ought to be a specific reference of this ques- 
tion, unnii-Ked with other questions.” Now, sir, is that a rational 
statement ? That is a demand for a dissolution of Parliament, 
and for an election at which the people are to consider nothing 
except the question of Establishment in Scotland ; 40,000,000 
of people inhabiting these islands are to elect a new Parliament 
and grant a new lease of power for seven years, in order to 
determine wiiether in a country in which the voluntary systen> 
is more perfectly organised than in any other country, except, 
perhaps, America, 18,000 people are or are not to continue to 
enjoy two or three hundred thousand a year! I do not think, 
when the hon. gentleman sees his own proposal described in the 
light of fact, he can suppose it is to be entertained for a moment ^ 
We know perfectly well, sir, what the opinion of the people in ' 
Scbtland is ; and if we believe in Parliamentary Go^senunent, if 
We4>elieve in the representative system — ^and 1 do not think' 
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t^Te can be any aerions doubt as to t]ie hon. gentleman’s belief 
in them— we must take, and can only lake, the delibeiate and 
repeated acts of the legitimately-chosen representatiTes of ther 
people as conclusively showing the conviction entertaine^vby 
the people. I do not believe there ever was a country where 
the question of Disestablishment is so simple as in Scotland, or 
where it could be introduced so entirely without shock or serious 
trouble. The hon. gentleman said it would be the greatest 
change since the Union. Now, sir, I join issue with him on 
that point, and I claim his assent as a fair-minded man to tliis 
proposition — that it would not entail one-tenth of the violence 
of change that was entailed by the disruption of 1843 ; 700,000 
people in the Church of Scotland, and the majority of ministers 
at that time, at once abandoned the advantages of Establish- 
ment, gave up their churches, gave up their schools, gave up 
their colleges and their aiianses that sheltered their wives and 
children, and walked out trusting in Providence to find a 
substitute for them where they could. What violence of change 
at all to be compared with that would take place in this in- 
stance ? There may bo differences of view as to the spirit in 
which changes of this kind should be carried into effect, and I 
have a very decided opinion that they ought to be carried into 
effect with a considerate and tender hand. I may refer here, 1 
think, to the Disestablishment of the Irish Church. I do not 
refer to the Act of Disestablishment as it finally passed, becaiisc 
that Act contained concessions to the action of the House of 
Lords, which certainly upon their own merits I could not then 
pretend to justify ; but I take the Act as it passed this House 
originally, and I say that that was an e.xample of fair and con- 
siderate treatment ; and I hope when the time comes, when in 
some other part of the United Kingdom the same principle may 
be applied, it may be applied in a similar temper and in a siinilar 
spirit. I think equity dictates that method of p’rocedure, and 1 
am quite sure that policy strongly and powerfully recommendg it. 

It is easy to show in abstract argument that those enjoying an 
exceptionakprivilege do not derive from that enjoyment any claim 
for the future; but in this counter we have acted in ecclesi-. , 
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asti^ matters and in all^ civil matters, in every detail of Ure ' 
public service, on the opposite principle, and the possessors of a 
privilege, when that privilege is recognised as unjust or impoli* 
tic, and when accordingly a legislative sentence has been pro* 
nounced upon it, have always been considerately and generously 
treated. 

What is the case of the Church of Scotland ? I believe 
there is no case so sipiplo as the case of that Church. People 
talk of separating disestablishment and disendowment; but 
without disendowment, disestablishment would be an actual 
shadow. There is no secular power, there is notMng that can 
be grasped belonging to the Church of Scotland except the 
advantages of stipend. I make no doubt that private endow* 
ment would be recognised. It would, perhaps, be a generous 
thing on the part of the Free Church and the United Presby- 
terians, if they consented to forgo a share in the private 
endowments, given in great part by members of their own 
body before the Disruption. Although they might in argument 
make a very fair and legitimate claim to them, I nevertheless 
believe that the liberal and generous sentiments in favour of 
actual possession would remain. 

Then there is another question — the question of the manses 
and fabrics — and that question is the only one known to me with 
respect to which even the difficulty of a couple of hours’ discussion 
would be entailed in order to determine what should be done. 
The House is aware that in Scotland the fee-simple of the manses 
and ecclesiastical fabrics does not lie with the corporation sole, the 
parish, or the cathedral. The heritors now possess them, but they 
can only useHhem for the purposes of the Church ; and if you 
take them from the heritors, it may fairly be said, I think, that the 
heritors would obtain an immediate and fortunate relief from the 
contingent demands which are made upon them from time to time 
for the enlargement of the parochial stipends. That would be 
a benefit to the heritors, and it might not be inequitable that 
they should be called upon to surrender their title to the manses 
and fabrics. If t^t were done, it might happen, I thiijk, dint , 
the House would do in this case what was done in the case of 
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to the Church when difestablished;*^tthd'"'Jidib 
manses, at any rate, some fair and equitable p^visibn should 
adopted. There is no sign that a change of this kind would 
attended with any difficulties. On the contrary, when it comes 
it will come through the recognition in this House of what is 
dqe to the claims of Scotland — ^through the recognition of the 
principle laid down by my noble friend nqar me, mth regard to 
which I have no indication as to his intention to act upon it or 
to cast it behind him. On that subject I have no information, 
buh^the principle is a sound, just, and good principle, and I hold 
myself indebted to my noble friend for having uttered it. I 
need only follow him on the path which he has opened for me, 
and, on the unquestionable evidence which has now been placed 
before us in the most constitutional form, I shall be acting upon 
a moderate application of this principle both of good sense and 
of justice, to which we must look for the satisfaction and peace 
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LOCAL TAXATION BILL 

House op Commons, June 13, 1890 


In the Local Taxation (Customs and Excise) Bill, the Government proposed to 
y oompensate publicans in England, in certain cases, for the extinction of their 
licences. The compensation” clauses mot with great o|mosition, and were 
iflnally withdrawn. On May 15, on the motion to read the Bill a second tixue, 
Mr Gladstone spoke, and he returned to the subject on June 13, when, in Com- , 
mittee, he opposed one of the Ministerial clauses, which, however, was oanied 
by 275 to 243. In 18S8, when the Government had inserted Licensing Glauses 
(afterwards withdrawn) in the Local Government Bill, Mr Gladstone (at Haw- 
arden. May 26) had criticised the principle of “converting a licence into ah 
estate.” 

I SHALL not enter on the very tempting matter of considering 
the consistency of the vote which the hoii. gentleman^ who 
has just sat down is about to give with that which he gave 
in 1888. There are wider matters before us. I shall notice*^ 
briefly one or two of the allegations of the hon. gentleman. 
It has been asserted confidently and boldly on the other side 
of the House that this Bill does not sanction the principle of 
^ compensation, and that has been a main ground, I may say 
the main ground, upon which Her Majesty’s Government 
have commended it to the acceptance of the House. But 
the hon. gentleman, whose support as that of an independent 
Member is valuable for other reasons than the rarity of such 
support in this debate, has given as his main reason for 
supporting the^ Bill that which absolutely contradicts and 
oversets the fundamental principle of the Government, because 
he has supported the Bill on the ground that the Bill embodies 
the principle of compensation, which they maintain it does not 
establish. And those contradictory declarations are, notwith- 
standing, to result in one and the same vote in one and the 
same lobby. I agree more with the hon. gentleman on that 
point than with the Government, except in this, that I ^contend 

§ * Mr T. W. RuFsell, Member for South Tyrone. 

• 801 t 
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we are not now discussing the question of compensation at laij^^ 
very many Members of the HousS liave the strongest opiitiou 
upon that subject — ^but what we are discussing now, as was 
defined by the hon. Member for Barrow,^ is the principle of that 
compensation which is actually before us. The hon. gentleman 
then went on to challenge the judgment of the temperance 
leaders. He challenged their proceedings upon two occasions, 
and on one of them I will make a remark. His want of con- 
fidence in their judgment leads him to vote against the course 
they recommend. He refers to 1871 — and here I have the 
pleasure of agreeing with very much of what he says — and he 
says the Bill of that year ® would have done a world of good and 
effected a vast reduction in the number of public-houses. I am 
not indisposed to accept that statement, as I was one of the 
Government responsible for the formation and introduction of 
that Bill. What is the respective guilt of parties in respect of 
that Bill ? That Bill, no doubt, failed in some degree, owing 
mainly to one particular cause — the opposition of the publicans; 
but, combined with that opposition, to the indifference and 
lukewarmness of the Temperance party. But the opposition of 
the publicans was the opposition of hon. gentlemen opposite, 
and the gentleman who is so shocked at going with temperance 
reformers, because they were lukewarm in the cause of what he 
considers a gdod measure, has no scruple at all about acting 
with those, who, as he says, were in full cry against the Bill, 
with the principle of which he says he agrees. The hon. 
gentleman says he will vote for the Bill mainly on account of 
the Irish portion of it ; * but is that the main portion of the Bill ? 
Am I to look into every corner of a Bill, and, 'disregarding its 
main scope and purpose, if I find some particular nook or 
cranny where there is something I approve of, such as the 

* Mr Caine. 

* A Licensing Bill introduced by Mr Bruce, Home Secretary, afterwaids 

Lord Aberdare. ^ 

' * Mr Bussell had said, “ This Bill applies to Ireland .... It has. been . 
decided that once a licensed publican in Ireland gets bis licence, he' may' 
sell k, and the licensing authority cannot refusei to transfer except the 
a^licant is of bad character or condi^ his house in an improper manne^* ’ 
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tiperatioa of the Bill in Irelan^, then to say that on that account 
' .1 will accept the whole Bill f *The public-houses in Ireland are 
for the supply of 5,000,000 persons, and those in England for 
the supply of 35,000,000. Is it rational, when you are dealing 
with a Bill which affects 35,000,000, to overlook all the con- 
siderations that can be urged against the Bill in respect of its 
operation on the 35,000,000, and to say, “ I will look only at the 
effect it has on the 5,000,000 of Irish people ?” 

Mb T. W. Russell — My position is that I consider the Irish 
publican has a legal right and the British publican an equitable 
right, and I am anxious in the interests of temperance to do 
something by which that right may be recognised as speedily os 
possible. 

Mb Gladstone — ^The claim made in the interests of 
temperance I wish by-and-by to bring to the test. My com- 
plaint is that the hon. Member said he was greatly governed by 
the operation of the Rill in Ireland, and I say that the operation 
of the Bill in Ireland is of nece.ssity a secondary and sul>ordinatc 
operation of the Bill, which it is quite possible to subject to 
separate treatment. If there is a legal right in Ireland, it 
constitutes no reason for voting for a Bill which is to operate 
disadvantageously as regards public-houses in England. The 
hon. Member reminds us that the hon. Member for Bsxrrow had 
said that Bill would be fatal to what he termed the Unionist 
party, which I believe to be the Disunionist party, but which, out 
of courtesy, I will call the Unionist party, although that involves 
a contradiction of my convictions and feelings. The hon. 
member for Barrow, in the course of his able speech, has 
defended himself against being supposed to be a lukewarm 
supporter of the present Government, and of the so-called 
Unionist cause ; but my hon. friend might have spared himself 
that trouble, seeing the amount of valuable matter he had to 
produce. We have* all had quite sufficient experience of his 
seal onjbehalf of that party to believe firmly in his sincerity. 
The hon. Member for South Tyrone said — If the Bill will have 
the‘ effect, as you allege, of ruining the Unionist party, why. do 
: yojB QOt«voto for it and ruin that party ?” No doubt the hon. 
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member thought that in offering j^hat suggestion he had made a 
great coup. We believe this to be of vital conseqtteuce; . 
and we believe it to bo as ruinous as it is important, andi that . 
being so, it is totally against our principle to vote for this Bill 
for the sake of ulterior objects. I am not surprised at the . 
aigumont of the hon. gentleman, because, as I understand him, 
and the body of Members with whom he has been acting, they 
have become habituated to this practice of continually voting 
for measures they disapprove of, and refraining from the support 
of measures of which they approve, simply because of that 
ulterior object which the hon. gentleman recommends us on 
this occasion to keep exclusively in view. The hon. Member 
will understand that I cannot accept the advice he has kindly 
given us. 

I was obliged to intervene in this debate, although the House 
has kindly heard me before, on account of my responsibility for 
the use of a particular term. Before I advert to that, I wish 
to say a word upon the Amendment. I am able to support 
what has been said in the able speech of the hen. Member for 
the Carnarvon Boroughs.^ We do not admit this Bill to be 
a step in the direction of temperance. The principle is perfectly 
sound that you should not insist upon achieving at once your 
whole object and ultimate aim when you have not the force 
that is neces^ry for that purpose, but you should be content to 
arrive at it step by step. This is all very well ; but, according 
to our view, and especially according to the view of the Princi- 
pality of Wales, it is true that this Bill takes a step, but it is a 
step in the wrong direction, it is a retrograde step that leads us 
a great deal further from the purpose aimed 'kt than we were 
befora I believe the people of Wales especially look upon 
this Bill as poison, while they regard as food the provision for 
educatidn proposed by the Amendment ; and they say, " Take 
away the poison and give us the food.” tn Wales there is a 
much stronger desire for intermediate, schools than >>can lie 

satisfied with the funds that are available for the purposa You 
« 

• i; 

^ Mr Lloyd Gteoi^e, who had made his ** maiden ” speech that oyening. 



inay tell me, and I admit, that people are Teady enough to put 
their hands into the public purse when it costs them nothing, 
but it is not so in Wales, for there the people, with laudable 
public spirit, make immense eilbrts to provide these schools for 
< themselvea It is in these circumstances the Welsh people 
ask that this money may be diverted to a purpose of inestimable 
good of which they approve, from one which will not only not 
be valuable, but will be mischievous and ruinous to the country. 
The President of the Local Government Board ^ said that some 
one had irrationally spoken of this Bill as a Public-house 
Endowment Bill. I have a strong opinion that there is no 
more objectionable practice in politics, or one to be more care- 
fully eschewed, than an endeavour to disparage a good cause by 
affixing upon it a bad name. The right lion, gentleman thinks it 
is a practice I have indulged in. I accept the full responsibility 
for the quoted description, and I have not heard any other name 
which so adequately describes the ptiqjose and operation of the 
Bill. But a slight mistake has been made; if it be called a 
Publicans’ Endowment Bill, in my opinion that would not be at all 
a just description. There are many faults in the Bill, grave 
faults, and it is difficult to determine their order of procedure, 
but, undoubtedly, among the faults of the Bill not the least is 
the exceedingly small regard it has for the interests of publicans 
as compared with the interests of others concerned. I have 
received a communication from a respectable publican, who 
expresses his strong objection to this Bill, and declares that it 
is brought in, not in the interest of his class, but in the inte- 
rests of others more powerful than they. I do not know if I 
originafbd the name for the Bill, I do not know whether any of 
my hon. friends ^im the authorship. I am almost disposed 
to compete for the honour of the responsibility. Accepting the 
full responsibility for the description of this Bill as a Public- 
house Endowment Bill, I will say why it cannot be fairly 
describe^ by any other. name. The hon. Member for Sheffield,* 
in an able and telling speech, referred to the operation of the 


^ Mr Bernard Coleridge. 
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Bill upon purchase transactions, and contended that the giving 
of public monej for the extinction^of licences invested licwces 
with a value which amounted to endowment. In my opinion, 
that is not a tenth, nor a twentieth, nor a hundredth part of the 
sense in which the Bill is an endowment. The mode in whi(di 
it is an endowment is this. From the moment the Bill has 
become the law of the land every interest in every public-house 
will be worth more money in the market, and cannot be acquired 
except at a higher price. That, I think, is not an unfair mode 
of stating the case. I want the proposition to be tested. I 
challenge opposition. Unfortunately this business of vast in- 
vestment by large proprietary interests in public-houses, as far 
as I know, has been a monstrous evil, the growth almost 
entirely of our own time. Within our own time it has swollen 
to gigantic proportions, and now constitutes the enormous, the 
almost insurmountable difficulty in the way of dealing satis- 
factorily with the public-house question. That evil, which is in 
constant progress, depends upon this, that a certain expectancy 
of the renewal of the licence leads gentlemen interested in the 
manufacture of liquor, and makes it worth their while to invest 
largely in public-houses, and to compensate themselves by 
binding the publican to buy the liquor they manufacture, 
irrespective, in a certain degree, either of quality or of price. 
You are now going to add to that expectancy. To that 
expectancy, which has been declared to rest upon no legal basis 
whatever, and the whole value of which may be enormously and 
detrimentally affected by many conceivable proceedings that 
could be taken under the present law without raising any claim 
for compensation, you are now going to add the establishment 
of this principle, that the authority is to go into the market 
provided with public money, raised out of the public taxes, and 
buy up licences, irrespective of the further tremendous objection 
that the price is virtually to be fixed by the person interested. 
Will any man tell me that by the establishment of this principle 
by law, this act of legislative countenance given to the dootoine 
of .vested interest in licences, an approach, at least, will not be 
made to the laying down an absolute rule that no liqence can 
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b9 touched'r->&j^ from offence against the law — except in 
consideration of payinent of public money ? Will any man tell 
me that that will not at once upraise the value of every saleable 
public interest from one end of the country to another ? If that 
is so, that is a Public-house Endowment Bill. It does not 
matter 

Mr Eitchie — We do not say that 

Mr Gladstone — Do not say what ? 

Mr Eitchie— We do not say that We do not interfere in 
any degree with the existing powers of the Magistrates. 

Mr Gladstone — I am not indisposed to be corrected by- 
and-by. I will only say at this moment that, in my opinion^ 
there never were more idle words than the words of the right 
hon. gentleman. The right hon. gentleman evidently thought 
yesterday that he was making an announcement of importance 
to the House when he read out exultingly the terms of the 
Amendment, which is to declare that the local powers of Magis- 
trates shall remain intact. Now, sir, if he were to multiply 
those Amendments, and plaster them all over his Bill, repeated 
a hundred thousand times over, laying them thick as leaves in 
Vallombrosa, or till they were like the advertisements of Pears’ 
Soap, they would not acquire one shade of value in the eyes of 
any one of the millions of people who are opposed to this Bill. 
For the prevention of enhancement of value they are absolutely 
and utterly nugatory. I, tlierefore, say that this Bill is a Public- 
house Endowment Bill, because it adds a value to every pro- 
prietary interest in premises that arc now licensed fur the sale 
of liquor. 

Novf, sir, it imay be a long time before you arrive at 
the possibility df a comprehensive, sweeping, and conclusive 
measure with regard to the treatment of the liquor tmfiic, but I 
object to this Bill upon two grounds — first of all, that we have 
under the present law, and compatibly with the principle of the 
present law, great means and possibilities of good; and, 
secondly, that you not only take away those means and possi- 
. bilities, but you also interpose a new and enormous -obstada in 
that increment of value which is to run throughout the country 
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in connectaon with this Bill, to which I have just refemed as ^e 
Pablic-house Endowment Bill. Thh presei&t law has in ii^lf 
principles that are, at any rate, of some value. The present 
law rests unquestionably and strictly upon these grounds, 
among others, that public-houses are to be absolutely limited to 
the wants of the district. Can any man say that they are so 
limited? No, sir, they are known to be in multitudes of 
districts in the country very far in excess even of a most 
liberal estimate of those wants. Why are they not brought 
down to the measure of those wants ? Because you have the 
licensing power in the hands of a body which is not well 
qualified to administer that portion of the present law with the 
stringency and firmness with which it ought to be administered. 
We always contended for the placing of that power in the 
hands of an Elective Authority, and we have been resisted in 
the endeavour to obtain that object. We are convinced, at least 
I for one am convinced, that if you got that power — not for the 
whole piirposes of the Temperance party, but for the purpose of 
acting on the acknowledged principle of the present law — once 
fairly lodged in the hands of an Elective body, like the County 
Councils, to be exercised upon their responsibility, very great 
good wouhl be obtained. I do not mean to say that County 
Councils would be justified in going to work upon what are 
called extreme principles of temperance. I will suppose, for 
the sake of argument, that there might possibly be a County 
Council with a majority in favour not only of Local Option, but 
in favour of using that Local Option for the purpose of the 
total extinction of public-houses— it would be, in my opinion, 
an entire abuse of the power if it were to act nupon tha*! prin- 
ciple, because that is not the principle of the existing law which 
they are to administer. They are to examine in good fmth the 
question of sufficiency. Examining in good faith the question 
of sufficiency, they would find immense room for reduction ? 
How does this Bill operate upon that room for reduction? 
How does it operate upon the possibility of reduction ? I will 
BUiq>ose now that, the Bill shall unhappily have been passed 
into law, and I will suppose also, what I have no doubt jre shall 
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Me before many years are over, that the' licensing power is 
placed under the controlioi? an Elective Authority in a county. 
What is, then, to be the position of the Elective Authority? 
Will any man tell me that that Elective Authority can pro- 
ceed to-day to pay probably a large sum of money to the person 
interested in one particular public-house in a district over- 
stocked, and can to-morrow go to deal with the case of another 
public-house in ' their licensing operations, and withdraw the 
renewal of that licence without paying one farthing for it ? We 
have no occasion in this matter to resort to figures of speech. 
The facts are too grave, too solid, either to require or admit of 
exaggeration or enhancement. My contention is, that this power 
which is already established in the law, and which might 
become a very vigorous and useful power when it was lodged in 
the hands of a body well fitted for its exorcise, is to be reduced 
to absolute paralysis, and we are to go — I said one step, but I 
should have Mid many steps, backward in the way of temperance. 
In my opinion, the law is capable of immense improvement 
in ways that would not give the slightest claim for compensa- 
tion. It is quite plain that if it were the view of Parlia- 
ment to introduce the public lease system which prevails in 
Sweden, that might have immense effect in destroying the 
money value of public-house investments. Very likely it 
would ; but nobody would for one moment say it gave a claim 
for compensation to anybody. The Member for Barrow made 
it a point to-night that the direct operation of this Bill must 
be to pay public money for buying up the licences, not of 
public-houses merely, but of bad public-houses. Now, this is 
a separate poipt in the indictment — a strong point and a capital 
point. Is it true or is it not true ? The President of the Local 
Government Board has, this evening, used some words which 
I take to be of very high importance. He has indicated what 
is to make a public-house into a gold-field. It is misconduct. 
[Mr Ritchie expressed dissent] The right hon. gentleman 
never used the word “ gold-field.” No, I am quoting his senti- 
ments in language which, I thought, would give it ^ true but 
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lively expression. To be correct in syllable and letter, the r^ht 
hon. gentleman said that — t 

“There were a number of public-houses which did not pay, but which 
can be made to pay, by doing what, perhaps, they ought not to do.” 

I do not think that is far from saying that by misconduct a 
public-house can be turned into a gold-field. 

Mr Eitchie — What I alluded to was this: I was accused 
by the hon. Member for Barrow of having said that the public- 
houses which the County Councils under these powers would 
buy out would be the bad public-houses. I denied having said 
so ; and in answer to a further challenge, 1 said that the words 
I had used in connection with the incident were "the small 
fry.” Then, again, I was challenged upon the point as to 
whether or not I had said that the same smaller public-houses 
were unprofitable unless they had done something which they 
ought not to have done. I said that many of the owners did 
get a living in that way. But I never indicated that that was 
the class which I expected or believed would be bought up 
by the County Councils. 

Mr Gladstone — ^The right hon. gentleman was entitled to 
interrupt me if he thought I was misrepresenting him; but 
he has not said a word which contravenes the effect of what 
I attributed to him. The charge against the right hon. gentle- 
man of his having said that this was the class of public-hou^ 
which would be bought up by the County Councils is a charge 
which I did not make. I have made no reference to it. I have 
not heard the right hon. gentleman say that, and, therefore, 
I must leave the matter to be dealt with by those whot may 
be inclined to contest the explanation of the right hon. gentle- 
man. I do not enter into the matter, because I have, not 
the necessary knowledge. But, perhaps, as it is a matter 
of public interest, I may read from a newspaper what the 
right hon. gentleman is reported to have stated to a 
deputation — ■' 

“ We are, however, persuaded that there is an enormous amount of ham 
done by the smaller houses — ^houses of comparatively little or no market 
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value; and they probably would be of no market value if they were 
conducted in Buch a way as ^ould wish to see them conducted.” 

In referring to the language of the right hon. gentleman I do 
not at all wish, to use a vulgar phrase, to put him in a corner. 
I have no such intention. I rather wish to compliment the 
right hon. gentleman on having made a declaration which was 
absolutely true, and which was of great value and of great 
importance in reference to the present subject. I do not say 
that the right hon. gentleman has said that the ill-conducted 
houses will be the ones which the County Councils will be 
placed under the strongest pressure to purchase, I do not 
know whether he has stated so, but I take the liberty of saying 
it myself. I found the argument on the Bill as it stands. 
It invests the County Councils with funds for the purpose of 
purchase. The Bill as it stands and the Government’s declara- 
tions have properly encouraged the public and the Local 
Authorities to make representations to the County Councils 
for the purchase of licences. What representations will be 
the strongest ? Why, the representations which point out that 
public-house A or B is a nuisance to the neighbourhood, that 
it catches all the people — as we have heard of a particular 
public-house near the dock gates in Liverpool — on the way 
to their work ; a house that would be valueless as an ordinary 
house, but which is a true gold-field by reason, not so much 
of its position, as of the manner in which that position is used. 
The County Councils may, and 1 think very probably will, 
decline to be the agents to act under this Bill. I believe it 
to be most highly probable tliat large bodies of public opinion 
will*be put in*motion in several localities to prevent the County 
Councils from* laying out the public money in a manner so 
improvident and so ruinous. But there is a possibility that 
in some cases opinion will act upon the County Councils to 
stimulate them to purchase ; and, again, I invite contradiction 
or challenge of this assertion — that where there is this action 
of extraneous opinion on the County Councils to move in 
the exercise of powers of purchase, local publig opjnion will 
infallibly point, not to the good and well-conducted public* 
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houses — which every one, even the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Cockermouth,^ will desire to keep ■Wive — but to those public- 
houses, of which there are a certain number, known as a 
common nuisance to the districts, although the Magistrates 
have not thought themselves in a position to withdraw the 
licences, or have thought that the olfences were not sufficiently 
grave- to wamnt so extreme a punishment. 

I do not know what flaw there is in that argument; I do 
not know how to resist that contention. Any one on the Govern- 
ment Bench who follows me will not, I hope, omit to show 
that our apprehensions on this ground are ill founded, and that 
there is no fear of the opcr.ation of the Bill putting a premium 
on the mi.sconduct of public-houses for the purpose of attract- 
ing the showers of gold which are to descend on this interest in 
the extinction of licences. I venture to say that the community 
will before long be endowed with the power of dealing, through 
the instrumentality of Local Option, with the existence of 
public-houses in particular districts; but I exclude for the 
moment all questions of mode of extinction. I look strictly 
at the present amount of evil with which we have to deal; 
and I am not speaking of the moral evil, but of the amount 
of the obstacle which we have to surmount. That is the 
enormous pecuniary value connected with these public-houses. 
I look at the amount of that obstacle and tlic good that may 
be done under the present law. In my opinion, very great 
good can be done under the present law as long as you use 
it, as you ought to do, without delay. As the hon. gentleman 
the Member for South Tyrone is so full of the evils of delay, 
let him promote and accelerate the creation of am elective*^^ body 
to deal with this subject. There is considerable good to be 
done under the present law. There are great obstacles in its way. 
This present Bill paralyses entirely all hope of effecting good, 
and, at the same time, enormously magnifies the evil or obstacle 
before us by adding tens of millions, and probably scores- 
of millions — and I believe scores of millions — to the already 
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huge value of the mass o( pioprietary interests which have 
unfortunately come to be blistered around these houses. 

These, sir, are the grounds, and I think that they are strong, 
broad, and clear, upon which we intend to vote against this 
Bill, and we vote against it believing that, while every judg- 
ment and voice on this side of the House is given in expression 
of a clear, conscientious conviction, there are many of the voices 
on the other side of the House, even if they form a majority, 
that are reluctant; many that betoken divided minds, many 
that have reference to a general loyalty to the Government 
and not to the merits of the measure. Could we have a true 
poll in this House — aye or no — on the single and separate 
qu^tion whether this measure is good or bad, we on this 
side have not a doubt as to the result Having said that, and 
having made these objections, I admit frankly the grejit value 
of this measure to us as a party. I am extremely reluctant — 
I am half ashamed, but I cannot help it — to draw party gains 
from such a subject But as to the existence of them, there 
cannot be a doubt Opposing this Bill with all my heart and 
soul, as a political and public measure, and firmly com'inced 
that it is a retrogressive step and one of the most fatal kind, 
I do not for a moment question that every candidate at a bye- 
election who goes to the country on the Liberal side will profit 
largely by your unfortunate persistence in this ill-conceived 
measure. I am compelled to accept that gift ; though I would 
avoid it if I could. I would neutralise and destroy it even now 
by beseeching the Government, while there is yet time, to 
witlylraw a measure with respect to which every one is puzzled 
to know why^in the world they ever introduced it, and with 
respect to which the President of the Local Government Board 
himself has explained that the confident expectations which 
they entertained of meeting, to a large extent, the views and 
desires of a vast body of their countrymen with whose inten- 
tions and aims they sympathised, have been miserably dis- 
appointed. 



Sir L. SIMMONS’S MISSION TO THE 
VATICAN 

National Libekal Club, July SO, 1890 

Mr Gladstone was entertained at dinner at the National Liberal Club by a 
number of prominent Wesleyans. The Chairman (Mr Perks) proposed the 
liealth of Mr Gladstone. 

Mr Perks and Gentlemen — When I accepted the obliging 
invitation wliich you wore so good as to send me, for the 
purpose of enabling me to meet in a friendly assembly a large 
number of representatives of most important and energetic 
religious communions, T accepted that invitation very thank- 
fully, regarding it in tlie main as a private invitation, ahd 
indeed, I miglit say at the first moment exclusively as a i)rivate 
invitation. But it is very difficult in these times to insure 
absolute privacy; and you will agi’ee with me that there is 
not one among us who is ashamed of their proceedings or 
desirous that tliey should not meet the light. On the contrary, 
our desire is that they should all be carried on in the light of 
day, and long life has increasingly deepened this impression 
upon my mind, that when we attempt, as we must now and 
then attempt, at least in inward speculation, to compare the 
condition of this community, this great British community, 
with that of other communities, upon most poifits we might 
find that there is an advantage on one side and a set-off on the 
other side; but there is one great, overpowering, inestimable 
advantage which we possess, and that is the advantage of 
publicity in all our doings. There is no country where it is 
so difficult for iniquity to avoid detection, and that is perhaps 
the most felicitous of all distinctions that can attach to the 
condition ‘of any country as compared witl\ its neighbouring 
communities. Well, sir, I am bqund, however, to say that one ^ 
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or two incidents which have arisen since the time of your kind 
and gracious invitation have* made me feel that I ought perhaps 
to avail myself of this opportunity, with your approval, of 
saying a word or two to you, not in an attempt at any general 
review of public affairs, which upon an occasion like this is 
impossible, nor even to attempt a review of the transactions of 
this most happy, peculiar, and remarkable Session of Parlia- 
ment. It would be exceedingly wrong to touch upon that 
which is at present incomplete, for the Session has not reached 
its end. I am informed that it is even doubtful on what day 
of August it will meet its end, though it is hoped that if it 
meets again in November it will not travel into December. 
However, that I pass by, nor will I undertake even to 
notice each one of the particulars which you have opened in 
your most effective speech upon the present occasion. One 
word I will say, sir, in meeting tins assembly. It is an 
assembly composed of gentlemen whose sentiments, I believe, 
are unanimous and whose positions are different. Some, I am 
happy to think, are among my honoured Parliamentary 
colleagues ; others have already assumed the responsibilities of 
candidature. Of that portion of the assembly who have not 
yet assumed these responsibilities I venture to assume, to 
entertain and express a rather .sanguine hope, that they will 
find their way into that position before very long. The truth 
is that while undoubtedly our candidates are not so numerous 
as we might desire them to be, the prospects offered to those 
candidates are eminently satisfactory. We have nothing to 
com]2lain of in respect of the condition of the constituencies. 
It is quite trde that the great interests are against us. They 
have been commonly understood as the interests of wealth, 
rank, and power ; but it also true that there is a force in this 
country superior to them all — ^namely, the force of the national 
heart and national mind ; and never has there been a more 
distinct and conclusive demonstration^ afforded that that 
heart and mind are with us than in the years that have, 

^ By the bye-elections which had resulted largely in favour bf Ihe 
•Liberia. See p. 236. 
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elapsed since the first assembly oft the present Parliament,, and 
the continually growing evidence lhat the experience of these 
vears has afforded. I hope that every gentleman who is not 
yet, if I may so say, suited with a constituency whose suffrages 
he may solicit, will, either by the aid of our excellent friend Mr 
Schnadhorst^ — whom I am delighted to see among us after iis 
return in recovered health and strength — or through whatever 
agency may locally be found expedient and effectual, take his 
place in the ranks of the army now in course of foimatioh, of 
which we have a nucleus in the present Parliament — a nucleus 
that I trust I may say has firmly and resolutely held together 
in the day of adversity — and that he will join us in the endeavour 
to attain an end which you have described as superior to every 
particular end, of every particular interest whatsoever, however 
great and vital — an end that overshadows every other end, that 
includes every other end, and without the attainment of which 
no other end can be attained — I mean tlie settlement of the 
great Irish question, in which we contemplate, it is true, justice 
to Ireland, but not justice to Ireland only, but the restoration 
of the honour of Britain and the liberation of Parliament from 
slavery and inefficiency. 

Mr Chairman, perhaps the question may arise in your mind, 
or in the mind of others. What are the occurrences of the 

'v, 

last few weeks that have induced me to think that I ought 
to avail myself of your kindness to allow me to address 
some words to you on the present occasion ? Well, among 
the interesting incidents of the times — and there are a great 
many — there arc these: that we have had a considerable /stir, 
in Parliament and out of Parliament, in the public mind and 
in the public press — a considerable stir about the depend- 
encies of the British Empire,' which on the first impression of the 
unobserving mind might perhaps be thought to be insignificant. 
We have had upon the island of Heligoland ^ questions of great 
importance raised, whatever the true and proper solution of 
these questions may be, and we have also had very important 

Seoretaify of the National Liberal Federation, c 
* Arrangements were pending for the^ cession, afterwards carried out, of ^ 
this island to Germany. See p. 224 . 
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qu'estions raised with re^rd to the idand of Malta, wbich'l 
have thought really should*demand .some notice on this occasion. 
In a Parliament with a majority of Tories there is not very 
great utility in persistent and repeated endeavours to impress 
the mind of the majority with improved and altered views. 
This- is' a conclusion which I arrived at in the Parliament of 
1874, and if I have not been a resolute disapprover of obstruc- 
tion upon principle, yet I should have felt it a very disagreeable 
and painful waste of time to argue with those who did not wish 
to hear and could not possibly be converted. On this occasion 
we are in a different, position. We are not allowed an oppor- 
tunity even of stating our views in Parliament upon the question 
of Malta and upon another question, to which I shall have 
occasion to refer, more nearly connected with Ireland, more 
strange in its features than almost any question which has come 
before me ; we are absolutely impotent, the House of Commons 
is deprived of free speech, and we have no opportunities of 
setting forth in the most reasonable and moderate manner the 
views we entertain. Happily that is not the only road to the 
public ear and to the public mind. It is quite true that there 
is a sort of general promise that some day or other there shall 
be a vote proposed for the Foreign Office, and I believe that 
then members of Parliament, or those of them whose patience 
may induce them to stay in London, will have an opportunity 
of marking speeches on the subject. But they will not have any 
opportunity of raising a full discussion, because we are greatly 
in the dark as to the actual position of affairs. The sentiment 
whicl^ I have expressed as to the enormous value of publicity in 
public affairs ig a sentiment which does not appear to be at all 
shared by the present Administration. On the contrary, the 
occasions on which they admit it are few and rare and reluctant, 
and attended with a great deal of grumbling, and apparently with 
an internal sense that it is extremely unreasonable, and even 
factions, on our part, to ask them for any information whatever. 

With regard to the case of Malta there are three points which 
I should like to notice. The first is this. There has •gone 
abroad in the country, and I tihink in your own denomination. 
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* which is represented in Malta-tan apprehension of actual 
danger to religious liberty — danger to religious liberty in a 
point the most vital and tender of all — ^that is to say, the legiti* 
macy and validity of marriages. On that point I would endea- 
vour to reassure you altogether. I am not sure that the danger 
has not e.xistcd, but I feel the utmost confidence that the public 
notice drawn to this subject within the last three or four weeks 
is amply sufficient to secure you against any legislation, under 
any pretext, under an)' engagement to the Pope or anybody 
else, that could interfere witli the vjilidity of any marriage that 
has been celebrated in Malta in time past, or may be celebrated 
in time to come. I shall say no more upon that subject. I 
tliink tliat the actual danger to those who may be desirous of 
uniting themselves in holy matrimony, or who may so have 
desired in other times, is one whicli, if it existed — and I am not 
ready to say it did not exist — has passed away. 

But in the meantime there has been raised a most curious 
group of questions in connection with Malta. And do not let 
us suppose that becixuse Malta is a small country the ques- 
tions arising there are on that account unimportant. I am 
not speaking of political or military dangers in regard to the 
British possession of Malta, in which dangers I do not believe, 
but I am speaking, gentlemen, of my desire, and I am certain it 
is a desire which all share, that where, through the course of 
circumstances, we are led to the occupation of an island, the 
natives of which are not precisely united with ourselves in 
uniformity of religion or in the bonds of race — ^if we are to hold 
that island by the power of England, wo are under an obligation 
that it shall be held with every consideration fo^* the wants and 
the wishes of the inhabitants, and with the most earnest desire to 
win and to retain their affection. I am sorry to say that from 
the very limited information given us in the shape of a little 
Parliamentary paper giving us an account of a certain embassy 
of Sir Lintorn Simmons to Rome — a ve^y great noveRy in 
British history — there are a number of questions raised on 
which 1 'cannot pretend — I have not . proper information: — to* 
lay before you definite conclusions, or to supply yotf witlv 
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complete information ; but I frould point out to you that these 
are topics of the utmost importance, and which will demand a 
vigilant observation and watchfulness in the future; and though 
the year is probably too far gone for very effective discussion of 
these Maltese questions at the present moment, yet, in the 
coming Session, in all likelihood, they will call for a good deal of 
attention, and may give rise to free utterance of important 
judgments in the House of Commons. Now one of the points 
is this. There appears to l)e a purpose promoted by British 
authority in Malta for something like the disestablishment of 
the Italian language. There appears to be a desire — 1 will not 
say the evidence is demonstrative, but still, in the manner in 
which the question is brought forward, there seems to be a 
desire — to a great extent to substitute the British for the 
Italian language in Malta. Well, I am opposed to any such 
substitution. I think — and my mind goes back to the case of 
Wales — that there is nothing in the world that the Welsh 
would so vividly resent as any officious attempt to change the 
language of their country. And, gentlemen, they are perfectly, 
right. The union between a nation and its language, the union 
between even a small people like Wales and its language, is a 
due and an affectionate union; it is bound up with all its 
traditions; and when we went into Malta we engaged to 
respect their traditions, and no attempt, no policy, I do not care 
where it began — I believe it began in some former time — but 
we have evidence before us now which induces me to say that 
in my opinion the Maltese have been sacredly promised the 
preseryation of their language and institutions, and are entitled 
to claim among the very first elements of that promise that we 
shall pay due respect to the customs established among them 
and inherited from their forefathers, which are bound up with 
all their ideas, and which above all they wish to retain. 

Well, I pass from that matter, but I have alluded to it because 
it is mixed up with many things and many questions in regard to 
a country where language cannot be overlooked and cahnot be 
excluded. But therp is a great deal more than that.* There 
has been a most singular and, extraordinary embassy trader- 
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taken by Sir Lintom Simmons, 0ie Governor of Malta, who,, 
while the Governor of Malta, 'has been appointed Envoy- 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the Court of 
Rome, But there is no Court of Rome. When there was 
a Court of Rome, I quite understand that, according to 
English ideas, it was quite possible — ^many thought it was 
expedient, although some thought it was dangerous, but 
however that may be, it is immaterial to the present purpose — 
that there should be an Embassy to tlie Court of Rome. Pope 
Pius IX. down to 1870 was as much a sovereign in the eye of 
the law as any ruler of Europe ; but the Pope, at the present 
moment is not a sovereign at all. I admit that many of the 
powers of Europe have sent ministers to the Pope, but we are 
not accustomed to regulate our proceedings with regard to the 
Court of Rome by those of other countries. However, a 
minister has been sent there, and he has been sent to raise 
questions with respect to the law of Malta, and one of the most 
important of these questions has relation to marriages in Malta. 

Now Malta is a Roman Catholic country. The Protestants — 
the non-Roman Catholics of that island — are a very small 
minority. It is rather surprising that this Embassy or 
Legation has not at all had reference to the marriages of the 
majority, so far as I can make out from these papers, but only 
to the marriages of the minority, partly to what are called 
mixed marriages, and partly — and this is the astonishing point 
to which I wish to call your attention — to marriages to be 
contracted between persons who have nothing whatever 
to do with the law of Rome or the See of Rome. With 
regard to mixed marriages I shall say very ‘little excepting 
this— that I do not think it is our business to interfere 
between the conscience of Boman Catholics who choose to 
enter into mixed marriages and the spiritual head of their 
Church. That, in my opinion, is a matter entirely for them, to 
settld. It is not our business to meddle with it# We 
have to look at the essential civil conditions of valid marriage ; 
and. what lies beyond that is to be settled between the 
Pope — a gentleman, I believe,^ most highly entitled te eveiy 
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possible respect in his personal character — and those who * 
adhere to him in point religious communion. But I do 
not propose to allot to Roman Catholics the position of others. 

I find a letter from the Cardinal, who is the chief officer to the 
' Pope in conducting all this correspondence, and I find from this 
letter, which is at page 10 of the Parliamentary papers, a letter 
dated the 17th of January of this year, that the Cardinal states 
that he has called the attention of the public to a demand or 
request — it does not mean demand in an imperative sense, but 
means a request — made to the British Envoy, which he proceeds 
to describe ; and therefore we have no title whatever to complain 
of his Holiness the Pope in tliis matter. Ho has done nothing 
to take into his hands the powers and the rights that the British 
Government offered. All he has done is that he has simply 
answered their request and nothing else. And how does he 
answer it ? He answers it by saying that his Holiness declares 
certain things. He declares certain tilings in an official and 
authoritative capacity. And one of those things is tliis — that 
persons professing any other religion — that is, any otlier than 
the Roman Catholic religion — may virtually celebrate their 
marriage without the necessity of going through the form 
established by the Council of Trent. So that, gentlemen, if 
any of you should go to Malta and desire to be married, 
your title to be married in Malta — to contract a valid marriage 
there — would depend upon this declaration of the Pope that 
you were authorised to do it. 

Well, that is an entire and absolute novelty in the history of 
England. I say that it is a novelty, first of all, for the last three 
hundfed and fifty years since the Reformation ; but my belief is 
that you would’ find it an entire novelty for three hundred and 
fifty years before the Reformation. I do not believe that before 
the Reformation, when there was little or no outer difference of 
religious communion in this country, the people of England went 
to th§ Court of Rome in order to ask instructions from the Pope 
when they were going to be married, and how their marriage was to 
be made valid and legitimate. Eor, unless I am much mistaken, 
during the whole of that time, by the common law of Christen* 
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dom and of this conntiy, a valid marriage \ras celebrated without 
the benediction of the Pope. Now vf’e are to be told, not merely 
if we are Homan Catholics, but if involved in a mixed marriage 
outside the fold of the See of St Peter, as it is called, that we arc 
to have our marriage made valid by a declaration of the Pope 
in the terms which I have read. The Pope is most courteous. 
He goes on to assure — or his Cardinal goes on to assure — Sir 
Lintom Simmons that any legislation which is in accord with 
these declarations — in the dominions of the Queen, mind you, 
in the Island of Malta — will not meet with any opposition on the 
part of the Pope. I endeavour to console and reassure you as to the 
danger of the validity of any marriage in Malta. By the distinct 
categorical and repeated declarations of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and by the action of the Homan See — which does not go 
beyond those declarations, and makes no aggressive claim but 
accepts the generous offer which what is sometimes considered 
a strong Protestant Ministry has made — the validity of these mar- 
riages is to be hold on title and mandate from the Pope himself. 

There are a great number of other very curious matters 
which I wish to deposit in your minds. Sir Lintorn Simmons 
travelled to Home, and, naturally, was obliged to incur some 
expense. He incurred the expense, I think, of £800 for a 
mission which lasted some months; and really, when I look 
at the expenses of some of the missions that we have had, 

I think Sir Lintorn Simmons was extremely moderate in the 
bill which he ran up — against whom ? Against the country, I 
was going to say ; but no ; not against the country. The 
Government have taken exceedingly good care not to ask the 
' House of Commons for a vote for the expenses ef the misMon of 
Sir Lintorn Simmons, although I believe that 'there is no case 
upon record of a diplomatic mission, undertaken under the 
authority of the Crown, the expenses of which have been paid 
from any other source than the pocket of the British taxpayer, 
with the legitimate authority and control of the House o( Com- 
mon^ However, it was- thought more convenient to resort to 
•But Malta was not willing to pay; and it was not 
■^ssible, I believe, by any legitimate authority possessed^within 
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the limits of that island to get £800 by a vote from the mixed 
legislative body which i^. invested with authority in Malta. 
And the result was this — they resorted to a little separate 
private repository ; a little treasury within a treasury,^ to which 
the Maltese Assembly had nothing to say. Within that trea- 
sury there was a sum deposited of £1000 annually. This, I 
have no doubt, was for a special purpose. Out of that £1000, 
not by a liberal appeal to the British House of Commons, not 
by a liberal appeal to the legislative body in Malta, but by the 
discretion of the House of Commons, that money — taken from 
the pocket of the British taxpayer — has been subscribed. That 
seems to me a very strange, a very unconstitutional, and, I 
should say, a very un-English j^roceeding. There are a number 
of other questions which it is really not possible satisfactorily 
to investigate, but one of them is this. There is a great deal 
more in these papers — which are of much interest — about an 
engagement that the Pope is never to appoint an archbishop in 
Malta, or a bishop in the dependent island of Gozo, without 
previous communication with the British Government ; and, in 
fact, the langujige goes so far as to seem to imply that he will 
not appoint any one except those that the British Government 
approves. Well, I am not at all sure that the British Govern- 
ment — when I consider what the Britisli Government commonly 
is— I do not mean what it is at this moment, I am not at all 
sure that we are the best judges of the men fittest to set over the 
consciences of Homan (Catholics. But that is not the question. 
There are two lioman Catholic Bishops in Malta, but are they 
the only two Homan Catholic Bishops in the Queen’s dominions ? 
No; P should tl;ink we have at least a hundred of them, if we 
go through the Queen’s dominions. Are we to become respon- 
sible for the choice of those hundred Bishops ? Why not, if we 
are to become judges of two? It looks as if the matter is 
intended to spread a great deal further, and I will come to 
what I believe to be the key to the whole mischief. 

^ Sir James Fergusson, Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, said in the 
House of Commons, on August 11, 1890, ‘‘It was a clijirge^upon the 
revenues of Malta. In. the Constitution Act there W£» a sum of £1000 
reserve!^ for special purposes at the discretion of the Secretary of State.” 
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What is all this meddling in Malta ? What is this embassy 
to the Pope ? We hear about the ^^igSal of the dead in churches, 
as if the rural districts in Malta were attached to the practice of 
burying the dead in churches. Is that a matter which makes it . 
necessary to send an Envoy, an Envoy Extraordinary ? Is it 
necessary to send an embassy to the Pope for tJie purpose of 
settling whether the dead shall be buried in the rural districts 
of Malta within the walls of the churches or beyond the walls 
of the churches ? No. You have seen an arrangement lately 
given to tlie world, and one which is now going to receive its 
Parliamentary consummation, in which Heligoland is set off 
against Africa. That is a good distance to bring about an 
exchange. It reminds one of the proposal to bring the product 
of the Arctic Circle to the Antarctic (Mrcle ; and now you give 
away Heligoland, in order to get authority and recognition, so 
far as European Powers are concerned, on some part of the 
coast of Africa. It appears to me that there is a parallel to 
that interchange between Heligoland and Africa. There is 
another interchange, of which I get a glimpse in these papers, 
between Malta and Ireland. The real secret of this operation I 
give you, not from any knowledge, but from my own observation 
and conviction. You may think of it wliat you please. Any 
one is at liberty to dispute it if he likes ; but it is this. The 
Pope was induced about eighteen months ago, I think, to 
fulminate what was called a rescript against the Nationalists of 
Ireland.^ He thereby, in my opinion, at great cost to his 
own influence within the legitimate sphere of purely spiritual 
authority — at very great cost, damage, and detriment to himself, 
undoubtedly did his utmost to prop up a labouring and*failing 
cause — namely, that of the. anti-Irish party -in this country. 
That was a great step on the part of tlie Pope. Did it not 
demand a return ? You have got the return before you. The 
return is by sending somebody whom ygu call an Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the Pope. You 
go as near as you can to a declaration that the Pope is still a 
temjpor^ prince ; that, being a temporal prince, he has the right, 

* Promulgated in August 1888 against the ‘‘Plan of Campaign.” 
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. though not the fact, of temporal dominion. But, with regard to 
Italy, and the national!^ ef Italy, they must shift for them* 
sdves. 

That appears to me the nature 'of this transaction. It is 
a very strange one. For, whom has it pleased ? It has not 
pleased the Maltese clergy, who are, unjustly I believe, abused 
right and left for their ignorance and incompetence. It has 
not pleased the Maltese people, because the legislative body in 
Malta has shown a most determined aversion to the whole 
affair, and exhibited so much opposition, that it has been found 
necessary to prorogue it altogether, and let its proceedings be 
postponed for several months. It has certainly not pleased the 
people of England, wlio do not want to see the ancient principles 
by which they have been enabled to avoid these direct relations 
with the Court of Borne — ^not merely these direct relations, but 
these concessions of a right to govern in purely British concerns 
— subverted. Has it pleased the people of Ireland ? On the 
contrary, from the conduct of the Irish Members, you see they 
put on this group of proceedings the same construction which I 
have felt it my duty to lay before you. They feel that Ireland 
is being given up as against Malta on this occasion for the 
purpose of giving the Court of Borne an equivalent for the 
favour they did to her Majesty’s ministers eighteen months 
ago. Everybody concerned in this affair is full of suspicion 
and doubt, of indignation even, in some cases approaching to 
disgust. It is a transaction simply between her Majesty’s 
Government in this country and the Pope and his advisers at 
Borne, supposed to he for the benefit of those most important 
partidh, but entered into without consulting the inclinations and 
interests of all the rest of mankind. It is a very strange pro* 
ceeding, on which, I think, the public mind should be roused 
and directed to an attitude of vigilance. We shall hear more 
about this, depend upon it. You can afford to wait. Next 
time jou see the question turn up, follow it through its details ; 
and though- the scale is small, the considerations touched and 
3ie questions raised are of the utmost interest anef of. the 
bighes| importance. ^ ' 
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But there is another question upon which I feel it necessary 
to trouble you., And it is quite asisihgular as the one which I 
have just been touching upon. It is a declaration from Gie 
judicial bench by a judge in Ireland. Not from one of those 
whom we irreverently sometimes call a “removable.” They 
are a class which have a stamp set upon them in consequence 
of the events of the last four years that is not likely to be easily 
effaced. No ; it is from a Judge of the High Court of Ireland, 
a Court adorned by many men of great ability, high impartiality, 
great learning,and with qualities that make a judge honourable and 
venerable. And I believe that the gentleman who is considered 
as the delinquent on this particular occasion is a gentleman of 
perfect integrity, and even of sturdy integrity, who values his 
own honour, and who would knowingly do nothing wrong. No ; 
to Mr Justice Harrison I give that credit. I am not going to 
say a word about his character or motives ; but I am going to 
say a word about the words he used, the natural effect of those 
words, and the example he set to the people of Ireland and to 
the nation of Ireland, and the consequences that are likely to 
flow from such a proceeding. 

On the 18th of July,’! think, Judge Harrison used words to 
this effect He was condueting, or about to conduet, the assizes 
in Galway. I will shorten the words he used. There is no 
dispute about them. He said that the county was in a very 
dreadful state. He went on to say, “ Things here are such that 
why the people don’t rise and use lynch law is a mystery to me. 

I am astonished they do not do so. If they did, I think it would 
be a happy day for the administration of the law.” Now, 
gentlemen, those words are not ambiguous. If there is a phrase 
in politics well defined, it is the phrase “ lynch hiw.” And it is 
defined by two particulars. The first is that it exclusively refers 
to capital punishment Lynch law does not condescend to im- 
prisonment It is not content with sending' a Roman Catholic 
priest, because he has followed the feeling of his count]^, to 
prison for two or three months. No; it touches life. That is the 
first quahfication of lynch law. What is the second 7 The second 
is this — ^that either lynch law is in a countiy outside of alUoyr, 
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where there is no law at alitor, if there is a law, it is without the 
law and against the law. Apologies are made for it, no doubt, that 
sometimes it does the work of the law, in the same way as 
O’Connell once apologised, and courageously apologised, for a 
great many of the outrages in Ireland by saying it was the wild 
justice of the people that did them. But that is the character 
of lynch law. It is essentially a question of life ; it is essen- 
tially anti-legal ; and it is from a judge on the bench in Ireland, 
of all countries in the world — in Ireland, where you sometimes 
hear that Kationalists arc impetuous and that Nationalists are 
intemperate — there it is that this example is set But, gentle- 
men, I do not believe that the most vigilant search through the 
files of Irish newspapers for thirteen years could produce a 
declaration that has passed the lips of any Nationalist one-half 
as intemperate or one-tenth as dangerous as these words that 
have fallen from the lips of Judge Harrison. 

Mr Dillon courageously took up the question in the House of 
Commons, and although I do not for a moment declare that that 
had anything to do with calling for a justification of anything 
said by Judge Harrison, he himself volunteered explanations. 
But his explanations came to this, that he meant nothing wrong ; 
that he did not believe that he was understood to say anything 
wrong, and that he admitted this expression was “ infelicitous.” 
He has not expressed one syllable of regret for that expression. 
He said it was infelicitous ; and just so any Fenian in Ireland 
might say, if he was so inclined, that his objects were honour- 
able, that his aim was sacred, that it was the welfare, the 
liberty, the deliverance of his country, but that in the choice 
of the means he was infelicitous. But the infelicitous Fenian 
would be hanged notwithstanding his expression. That is the 
whole extent of the J udge’s explanation. He docs not say one 
word of his having committed an error; he does not desire 
to retract that ex;^ression. On the contrary, he adopts the high 
language of his position. I admit that by his astounding rash- 
ness he has placed himself in a position of great difficulty. 
That I do not deny. It is no easy matter for adjudge to 
.apologise and to say, “ I have been wrong.” But that is no 
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reason ■why ■wrong, and gross wrong, from a judge is to pass 
wiUi impunity. Here is a case in* which the minister and 
organ of the law, sitting on the bench, of justice, declares from 
that bench that the community ought to rise and administer 
lynch law, and we know what lynch law means. Well, I want 
to know what has happened in consequence. The main part of 
the Judge’s apology is that he believes that the people who 
heard him understood him in a sense quite different from that 
which has been imputed to him. But there is no question of 
imputing in the phrase “ lynch law.” It has but one meaning. 
If it was put into the dictionary, I defy Dr .Murray ^ or the 
ingenuity of the phalanx that follows him — great as their in- 
genuity and ability are — I defy him to give to lynch law any 
meaning but one. This gentleman said something has been 
imputed to him. He means this ; “ I said one thing, but I am 
perfectly confident everybody who heard me understood me to 
say another.” Then he gives an explanation of what he really 
• did mean. “My wish was that the people should have the 
moral courage openly to assert themselves against the system 
of intimidation and outrage prevailing.” But,’ gentlemen, I 
should say a word in passing upon that system of outrage and 
intimidation. The Judge gives you to understand that there 
was something approaching anarchy in East Galway, Well, he 
spoke upon July 18, and we have only got the returns in the 
quarter up to Jime .‘10. ThOse returns I have examined, and in 
the whole of East Galway, which contains a large population, 
during the three months ending on June 30 there was a total 
of eight threatening letters and of six offences, but of those six 
offences not one was mentioned in the constabulary returns as 
an offence against life or against the i)er.son. That is the state 
of things down to June 30. Unless there has been some com- 
plete revolution between June 30 and July 18, of which I 
know nothing, that is the state of things whfch has led to this 
astounding declaration. « 

Now, gentlemen, I want to call your attention to what. 

• . • 

^ The editor of t1:e new English Dictionary 

< • • 
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I think a veij^ serious ^^ir. Do not assume that because 
you are all Liberals, and*bccause you hear so much said 
about the progress of democracy and the self-governing power 
of the people — do not assume that in all things you are 
going forwards and in nothing backwards. Here is the case 
of the condition of this self-governing people.' A Judge has 
made this fearful declaration from the Bench. It is noticed 
in Parliament on the part of 300 members, or very nearly 
300. The request is made to have a time to discuss that 
subject, and that request is refused, and the power of the 
Government to refuse it is undoubted. And if a motion were 
made — ^I ani not sure whether the forms will permit us to 
make it — to take a day for the purpose of discussing it, 300 
Tories and about 60 or 70 gentlemen who still call tliemselves 
Liberals would form a majority against us, so we should get 
notliing whatever by making such a motion, except giving 
colour to that charge of obstruction which, when they have 
nothing else whatever to plead, they always use to explain the 
present unprecedented state of things. So we are excluded 
from discussing this proceeding of the Judge. 

Well, I sat in Parliament, I ought perhaps to be ashamed to say, 
in the year 1834, when the case of Mr Baron Smith, an Irish judge 
of great merit in many ways, was brought before the House of 
Commons; and the House of Commons, first of all, by a very large 
majority, appointed a committee to inquire into the case'of Mr 
Baron Smith and the charges against him, and then by a very 
small majority rescinded that vote. But that is not the ques- 
tion. ^What I want to point out is the issue of the vote in the 
present House 'of Commons. We knew perfectly well what it 
would be if we had discussed it We should have hM an 
opportunity of discussing it, however, with fairness and free- 
dom, when we could have stated what was to be stated on the 
aide of the Irish nation, and where, on the other side, all that 
oould4>e said on the part of Justice Harrison could be stated 
with equal freedom and force. In my opinion, the Government 
have acted very cijielly 40 Justice ^Harrison in not 'allowing 
Iptn ta be so discussed in thq House of Commons. A wise 
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discretion, however, led them to a .totally oppdiite conclusion. 
They have decided it, and we are slAiE out 
What was the case in 1834, to which I lead you back more 
than half a century, into the comparative darkness of the time of 
your forefathers ? They had as good a Parliament as you had, 
and Parliaments in those days had a great deal more liberty than 
the Parliament that now prevails, and the Administration that is 
now in power. Judge Harrison is charged with using words 
which went directly to incite the ignorant and inflammable to 
the use of violence, to the destruction of life, without form of law 
or regard to justice. That is the charge in the case of Justice 
Harrison — not altogether unreasonable, although Judge Harrison 
says no one understood him in a dangerous sense. Here is an 
article from the DMin Evening Mail, ridiculing the charges 
against liim, and beginning by saying, “ After all, what was 
there so shocking in what Judge Harrison is reported to have 
said?” — ^not in the least degree seeking to impose upon it 
^another sense. That is the case of Judge Harrison. What 
was the case of Baron Smith, and what was the view taken 
by the House of Commons of that time ? Baron Smith was 
charged with no offence against public order. Mr O’Connell 
made accusations against him, and they were two. First of all, 
he lay in bed too long in the morning, and came to Court too 
late. That was one of the objections, and the other objection was 
that he* made foolish, intemperate, and mischievous party speeches 
from the bench. If Justice Harrison had thought fit to have 
selected for his animadversions a group of us who sit in Parlia- 
ment who may not agree with his politics, who would ^ have 
thought it needful to take notice of such things T But in 1834 
those comparatively trifling charges were taken up and 
supported by a great authority, and though the House of 
Commons finally receded, it receded only by a majority of six, 
the numbers being, I think, 175 to 169.^ Ixrak what was said, 
and it is rather curious who said it. Baron Smith said that he 


^ The numbers, according to Hansard and The Mirror qf Parliament 
(Fel^ 2l8t), were 161 to 155 ; according' to The Annual Begister^ 165cto 15Str 
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never meant dny mischi^ Jjy what he said, and the man who 
put down that plea was* l^e late Lord Derby, who was then 
Secretary for the Colonies in the Government of Lord Grey, 
and he spoke these words. He said : “ I know not, and I care 
not, what are the motives of any man. The question which 
this House and the Government have to deal with is this — Is 
there any substantial' ground made out for inquiry?” I do 
not charge Justice Harrison with having meant what he said. 
I believe he used his words in an absolute vacancy of mind. 
I do not think he had the slightest acquaintance with the 
meaning of his own language. All that I fully admit, and 
I believe in the innocency of his mind. But that has 
nothing whatever to do with the matter. The question is — 
What was the effect of those words ? By far the greatest and 
most dreadful violations of the public peace that have taken 
place of late years in Ireland have not been in Homan Catholic 
Ireland. The Belfast riots ^ were far more shocking and 
destructive and guilty, and more frightful evidences of am 
excitable and perilous state of mind than any manifestation, 
even including those that have been culpable, and have taken 
place within a recent period, that has appeared from the quarter 
of Irish Nationalism. Yet these words were used by Mr 
Justice Harrison. The House of Commons, elected by nearly 
the universal suffrage of this country, has refused to allow all 
discussion of the subject, and the leader of the House has told 
us that Judge Harrison has afforded a full and free, and — 
although the word is not reported in The Times I heard it used 
— a ^rfectly satisfactory explanation. Now, I think that, 
although I had not intended to trouble you with it at all, this is 
a matter of sufficiently gi'eat importance. I do not mean in a 
party sense. But, even in a party sense, this is very good 
matesial for us to use, and we shall use it. We are bound to 
use it We must use it We have striven to produce the 
matter where Mr Justice Harrison could be defended by his 
friends, and we have been ignominiously refused. Three 
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hundred members of the House of Cpmtilons have been refused 
^nd are tongue-tied, — and, using the ‘word in its most literal 
^ense — ^gagged in this matter. Ah! it is important that this 
should be worked out in the face of the country. What we 
\vant is one thing, and almost one thing alone, and that is to 
bring home to the mind of the individual voter a sense of his 
personal responsibility. I want to knoW whether the mass of 
the people approve of this ; whether those working men who 
belong to Conservative Associations approve of it. I do not 
believe it. I believe that if you make these things known 
they will be condemned. It is our duty to make them known ; 
to hold up to the public view proceedings so extraordinary. 
They form but a part: they form but one small chapter of a 
case enormously voluminous. But our duty and our business 
is to leave no part of that case unexamined; to exhaust the 
whole of the considerations that belong to it ; to bring it fully 
into the light and into the glare of day, and then to abide by 
the dispassionate verdict of the country. 



IRELAND; THE LABOUR QUESTION 

West Calder, October 23, 1890 

In October Mr Gladstone undertook his thinl “Midlothian Campaign.” 
He addressed very large audiences, on the 21st at Edinburgh, the 23rd at West 
Calder, the 25th at Dalkeith, and the 27th at Edinburgh. At the West Calder 
meeting a large number of miners were present. 

Mr Chairman, Ladies, and Gentlemen, — It is indeed^^most 

true, as your respected Chairman has informed us, that 

we look forward from the present moment into a future that 

is charged with interests and with expectations which may 

ripen into events almost beyond precedent or belief. The 

popular character which has been given to the institutions 

of this country has had, in my opinion, not so much an effect 

in putting forward any abstract theory of politics, whether 

democratic or other, as in developing and liringing into view 

a vast mass of public, social interests which belong to the course 

of modern civilisation. Now, ladies and gentlemen, it is not 

for me to speak of my part in giving form to such expectations, 

or in dealing with such interests, either in the past or in the 

future. I can hardly believe that the sentiment entertained of 

me reaches that point of elevation which has been described by 

the Chairman in his generous speech. At all events, I know 

that it goes faif beyond what I am entitled to claim. I know 

also that it will be, as it has been, the greatest encouragement 

and incentive to me in struggling with the difficulties of my 

time e£^fe, and in endeavouring to perform my public duties, 

•during whatever time, short as it must necessarily be, may still 

be allotted to me for that purpose — with respect to the length 

•or the shortness of which I feel naturally two things, — in the 

first place, that the determination of that question Ifes fh better 

apd wiser hands than mine ; and, in the second place, that when 
288 
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I cease to appear and to act upon the^ stage of public affairs, my 
place will be filled by other menT, whom you will find hot less 
willing, and I trust more competent, to meet the demand. 

Well, now, gentlemen, your Chairman began with mentioning 
a subject in which I feel bound to follow him, because it is a 
highly instructive one, and it is the subject of the recent election 
at Eccles,^ with regard to which the greater part of England and 
Scotland has, I believe, deprived itself of wholesome rest for a 
few hours last night, in the hope of hearing the result in figures, 
which at length happily arrived. Now, I refer to this subject, 
gentlemen, because I first wish to give you a piece of what may be 
to you information, but happens with me to depend upon personal 
knowledge, which, I think, will assist you in appreciating the 
event. We were blessed at Eccles with a good candidate, — 
with a very good candidate, — with a gentleman who has per- 
formed — although not in a position of great notoriety — who 
has performed very important services to the public on a par- 
ticular Commission.® But the Tories had a candidate of the 
most extraordinary personal infiuence. Mr Egerton, whom I 
have had the pleasure of knowing for a long time, is an experienced 
public man. He has long sat in Parliament. He has held 
office under the Crown, and for many, many years, — belonging, 
iis he does, to one of the most important and most respected and 
most powerful families in the whole of Lancashire — for many, 
many years he had the whole concerns of the great Bridgewater 
interest entirely in his own management. Gentlemen, you can 
judge how much such a character and such a position must 
have brought to the support of his party in the Eccles el^ion, 
.an influence altogether extraordinary, and I* don’t hesitate 
to say that if Mr Egerton has been defeated — as I am glad to 
say he has — by a majority of 200 votes, I think I am correct in 
saying that any other man — I care not who — ^that thuiTories 
could possibly have produced, would have' been defeated by 
twice, three times, or four times 200. * 

* The j>receding day Mr Roby, the Liberal candidate, had been 
retamed ; the late member was a Conser\'ative. < 

* The Endowed Schools Conimiesic|p, 1869. r , 
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. Well, now, gentlemen, Ecdes is a unit. But I should like 
to look a little for a mo&ent, if you will permit me, at the 
arithmetic of the question I will be considerate in the use of 
figures, but I know you are very well up to them ; and I wish 
to point out to you that upon the balance of seats in bj^e- 
elections, since about the close of the year 1886, wheu the hostile 
current ceased to flow, and when the returning tide — which is 
now passing onwards to the highest high-water mark — when 
that began, since that time we have gained upon the balance of 
contested elections no less than fourteen seats. Accompany 
me a little further, because these fourteen seats are all very 
well, but they do not dispose of the whole case. No, but wo 
have gained these fourteen seats upon ninety-four elections. 
Now, I should like, if I were a schoolmaster, to put to the 
schoolboys this question — If the Liberal party has gained elec- 
tions — did I say ninety-four ? — ^ninety-six I ought to have said 
— If the Liberal party has gained in ninety-six elections ft 
balance of fourteen seats, how many seats is it likely to gain 
when we come to have 670 elections ? 

Now, gentlemen, this is not putting the question in a way too 
favourable to ourselves. On the contrary, it is rather unfavour- 
able to us, because it is a known fact among all the professors 
of electioneering craft that the Liberal party shows less well at 
bye-elections than it does at general elections, and for several 
reasons. In a general election the whole tide of national sym- 
pathy is flowing. Wherever that tide of national sympathy 
flows out large and freely, there the Liberal party prospers. 
But there are, gentlemen, as you know, what are called property 
votes — plural Votes. In Scotland, I am sorry to say, you have 
known too much of them under the name of “ faggot votes,” 
All these faggot voters during a general election are in this 
diffi4Sl^, that they cannot be in two, three, or four places at 
once, and therefore a number of the votes are lost But in a 
byC-^ction not one is lost, the voters all come trooping up from 
the ends of the world for the purpose of giving their votes, and 
as 1 need not tell you that an overwhelming proportidn of this 
i^ectioa of public opinion is qptirely in the Tory interest, you 
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may judge what disadvantage thk inflicts upon the Liberals at 
bye-electiona However, I will net'go any further with that 
subject. But you have all heard of the rule-of-three, and I 
propose sopietliing of the nature of the rule-of-three sum.. 
■You**^!!! find that the sum of 96 elections is as nearly as may 
be the one-seventh part of the figure 670 ; and you know, I 
daresay, that 670 is the number of the present House of Com- 
mons, and the number, therefore, of the elections that would 
have to be decided in a dissolution. Well, therefore, if you 
multiply 96 by 7, you get about 670. I want to get the fourth 
term of my rule-of-three, and in order to do that I must multi- 
ply 14 by 7, just as I multiply my 96 by 7. Multiplying 14 by 
7, 1 find that if 96 elections yield a gain of 14 seats, on the same 
principle 670 elections will yield a gain of 98 seats. 

■ I will not carry you much further. There is at present a 
niajority of 80 against us in the House of Commons. You are 
aware that when we win one seat it is not a gain of one, but a 
gain of two, because we not only take him away from the other 
men, but we put him on our own side. Therefore, to ascertain 
the strength, you must double the sum of 98 votes, making a 
difference of 196 at a division, and deducting from that the 
present majority of 80, or the majority as it was at the beginning 
of Parliament, which would be safer — the majority as dependent 
upon the voices of the constituencies — which would make it, 
I think, 108, — you will find it impossible to make that calcula- 
tion in any way that shall give us less than a majority of 
80 or 90 seats in the new Parliament, which, for my part, 
I believe, is much more likely to be increased than to be 
diminished. ' 

Well now, gentlemen, if I have referred to theEccles election, 
it has not been in terms rhetorical, but I have endeavoured to 
treat it strictly as a matter of business, — that is the in 
which I wish to look at it. But one word' more I will say 
upon it. Is it not an extraordinary thing, when you consider 
whAj^ a bye-election is, that we should have had the Strand 
with ^cro^ds of people in it for hours after piidnight last nighty 
^t the quiet of Eothesay Tei^ace in Edinburgh, where I an% 
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enjoying the liberal hospitality of the present Dean of Faculty/ 
should be disturbed by numbers of people marching through 
the streets and cheering towards two o’clock in the morning, 
and that this should have been the ease over all the country, 
not becaiise we have had a dissolution and a general settlement 
of the question, but because in the district of Eccles in Lanca- 
shire, just the 670th part of the whole question had been 
settled. So small a fraction was sufficient, then, to excite 
England, Scotland, and Wales, and, I doubt not, Ireland too. 
Well, gentlemen, if so small a fraction can do so much, what 
it teaches you is how great is the question represented by the 
entire figure. It conveys this, that as bye-elections have never, 
in my recollection, from the time of the first Eeform Act, been 
watched as they have been watched during the last four years, 
so there never has been a question which has so possessed the 
entire lieart, and mind, and intelligence of the people, and with 
respect to which the entire nation is so well aware that on the 
solution of that question, more, at the present moment, than 
upon all the other questions put together, the welfare and the 
glory and the happiness of this country depend. So much for 
Eccles, gentlemen. 

And now I will not say much to-day about Ireland ; because, 
although that is a very great question, and the greatest by far 
of all questions, I liave already had an opportunity of speaking 
upon it at length in Edinburgh, and I may have an opportunity 
of referring to it again. Still, 1 want to say one word upon one 
particular point, and it is this — because it is a matter of great 
interest. Our friends — by which I mean our opponents — I 
always like, if possible, to look upon them as friends, for some 
of them, I am very glad to say, arc my friends ; but be they 
friends or be they opponents, they have pursued a very peculiar 
cour|^^ regard to the nomenclature of party — the names that 
they have given, and the names that they have taken — ^and I 
complain a good deal of them in that respect. 

In the first place, they call us Separatists. I have complained 


* Mr J. B, Balfour. 
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before, and I compkin again, of that term. I complain of it, 
because, by fixing upon ns that mame, they -fix upon us the 
intention which they know just as well as we ourselves know, 
from the bottom of our hearts we detest and abhor. Well, 
gentlemen, that is not fair play in politics. During tlie course 
of a long life, I have heard men called Conservatives or Tories, 
and I have heard men called Liberals, or Whigs, or Radicals, and 
I have heard men called Eepealers, and with these terms as the 
political currency we got on very well. There is not one of these 
terms which implies anything painful, anything shameful, any- 
thing that can wound the feelings of any man. But these people 
with whom we are now contending are tlie same people, but they 
are in a worse humour, and they have called us Separatists. I 
cannot say, gentlemen, that I suffer greatly myself. If they 
can invent a worse name — well, I shall suffer perhaps still less. 
What I want to point out is this — ^to use names of that kind is 
a barbarising practice, which is contrary to fair play. It is 
like the man who, in a boxing or pugilistic contest, strikes 
below the belt; and what makes it, gentlemen, more extra- 
ordinary is this, that we are often informed by our antagonists, 
and so often that one would suppose they might be speaking the 
tmth — we are constantly informed by them — Professor Tyndall * 
and others — that all the education, all the culture, and all the 
talent of the dountry, is on their side. Then, I am afraid, if 
the education, and the culture, and the talent of the country 
are obliged to resort to these uncivilised tricks for the purpose 
of carrying on their warfare, there is one small consolation that 
remains to us, gentlemen, and that is, that though we have 
neither education, nor culture, nor talent, but arc a set of Wpid 
boys that are always at the bottom of the class, yet this one 
consolation remains to us — let us show that we have got batter 
manners than they. 

They are more considerate in the name which they assign to 
themselves, namely, the name of Unionists. And upoq that 
subject I totally deny their title to it But, at the saiae time, 

* A distinguished scientific man who was prominent in opposition to the 
Home Buie cause. . 
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I wish that that should be made a matter of &ir argument, and 
I therefore propose— for ’it 'is an interesting question which 
bears upon the history of things — ^really to bring out the merits 
and important parts of the case. 

What is a Unionist ? Now, there is a fair question. And in 
my opinion, gentlemen, a Unionist is, in the first place, a man 
who, if you talk to him about uniting the hearts of a people, about 
uniting the wills of a people, about uniting the intelligence of a 
people, looks upon you as a dreamer and a fool. Ho has no 
faith in these matters at all. He does not believe in them. 
There is no such thing in human kind as heart, as will, as 
intelligence. What is really the only instrument for dealing 
with mankind is the coercive obligations of an Act of Par- 
liament. There you have got something that you can rely 
upon. Well, now, that is the first idea I have of a Unionist. 
I will give you an illustration which is historical, but I think 
it is not without interest — it is quite recent. When the 
Austrian Empire held, not very many years ago, a large portion 
of Italy, it held that portion of Italy mainly by means of four 
great fortresses of the first class, with the names of which I 
need not trouble you. But they were always called by the 
collective name as “the Quadrilateral.” Wlien the Austrians 
were told they ought to give up that country, in the interests 
of Italy, and in their own interests, their partisans — the same 
kind of people that we have now got to deal with — said, “ Oh, 
no; it was impossible, because their Empire would lose its 
whole security, and go utterly to the dogs, if they did not keep 
the Quadrilateral.” If you talked to them about the advantage 
of hailing good and affectionate relations with Italy, they 
laughed at you, exactly in the same way as our opponents 
latigh, and jeer, and scoff at us, when wo talk about the 
advaj^j^ of an union of hearts with Ireland. And so they 
held a^Tong as they could to their Quadrilateral. But, in the 
mercy;, 6f Providence, there came upon them a war,^ which 
turned tiiem out of their Quadrilateral, and the Quadrilateral 


» In 1866 . 
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became « part 6£ the Italian Kingdom, which is now entire 
fr^ the Alps to the southern piidmontories of the country. 
But what has happened ? These Italians whom Austria strove 
to trample down by its Quadrilateral— and every one of whom 
hated Austria in those days from the bottom of his soul — the 
country peopled by these Italians has now — whether wisely or 
unwisely it is not for me now to say — entered into a treaty 
called the Triple Alliance* for the purpose of maintaining the 
Austrian Empire. Not for that sole purpose, but partly for 
that purpose. Such is the wisdom of people who trust in 
bricks and mortar, stone, cement, and “quadrilaterals,” and 
have no faith in human hearts and human understanding. 
That is one idea of a Unionist ; I am sorry to say I do not 
think it is a very elevating one. 

I want to go closer to the question, and see what this means 
as applied to the Irish question. When you hear these gentle- 
men saying what they have been doing — what a glorious battle 
they have been fighting for maintaining the Union — that they 
have fought this battle for four hundred years against the 
overwhelming force of a small minority — and when out of this 
they try to make great hectoring speeches — well, you would 
suppose there had been some body of politicians in the House 
of Commons who were endeavouring to repeal the Union. But 
there is nobody' endeavouring to repeal the Union — not a man 
is endeavouring to repeal the Union; and this, gentlemen, is 
not a question of rhetoric, or a question of invective, or apology, 
but a question of history, and a question of fact. 

What, gentlemen, is the Act of Union,* and what does the Act 
of Union prescribe ? I will tell you in a very.few wordS. Its 
presciiptions are mainly three. Before the Act of Union, 
Ireland was a sovereign country, and the Parliament of England 
and Scotland had no more power or title to constrain oic^^pass 
upon the Parliament of Ireland than it had to trample upon the 
Congress of America. Now, that is a matter of fact. Iceland 
was before the Union an independent kingdom. To that 
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:)liiiSe]^ndeh<» the Unibn put an end l%lt \ras the first, and 
-by far the greater, enact&ant of the Act of TJnioa THat^ ; I 
heed not tell you, is an enactment 'which no man, English or 
liish, in Parliament seeks to disturb-. It is an enactment which 


every man, and certainly every man of the party with which I 
have the honour to be connected, is bound to maintain. 

The second great branch of the Act of Union was that which 
gave representation to Ireland at Westminster. Now, gentle- 
men, it is very well known that, although we saw gi'eat 
difficulties attaching practically to any plan for the purpose, and 
although we knew very well that no vital want had occurred 
before the Act of Union, in consequence of the fact that there 
were no representatives of Ireland at Westminster, yet in 
respect to the public opinion of the country, and believing the 
public opinion of the country to be to this effect, that there 
ought to be representation of Ireland at Westminster, we agreed 
to give effect to the public wish. There is no question at all 
before us of removing from Westminster the representation — I 
don’t now speak about its particular form or conditions, that is 
for discussion at another time — the representation at West- 
minster. 


What do you think was the third great enactment of the Act 
of Union ? The third grejit enactment of the Act of Union was 
this, that what was called the Protestant Church of the country, 
which was the Church of all the peers and all the squires, and 
none of the people, should be maintained as the Established 
Church of the country for ever and ever, and the maintenance 
of it in that character should be this — I think the words used 
were-^" should d)e an essential and fundamental part of the Act 
of Union.” What has become of that third great division of the 
Act of Union ? Why, gentlemen, it has gone to the dogs. It 
doen^i^ exist. There is no Established Church at all in 


Ireland; and Ireland, I believe, if you ask the whole of her 
peoplq, and undoubtedly if you ask the laity belonging to that 
J^tablished Church, all of them will say that they are a’ 
; jgi^t deal better without it than they were with it That 
^itioi^ of the Act oi Union has^one, and that part was “ essen-f. 



tial and fundamdiital f*! Lord Cairns,^ when we disestablished 
the Irish Church, made a masterly largument to show thatVif 
you have got ar deed or a document in which there is a particulw 
Condition described in the deed and document itself to be essen* 
tial and fundamental, and you violate that condition, the whole 
thing comes to the ground; and therefore, according to Lord 
Cairns and his party — for he spoke on behalf of the Tory party, 
and was a most powerful and able man — according to Lord 
Cairns and his party, the Act of Union is gone already. 

But, ladies and gentlemen, I think that Lord Cairns pushed 
the matter rather far, because I look upon it as being a very 
great and important reality, and I believe — and I think that 
Ireland believes — that it is much better that the Act of Union 
should not be destroyed. The Act of Union was carried by 
means so indescribably foul and vile that it. can have no moral 
title for existence whatever, from any of the circumstances out of 
which it sprang. But it was a very great Act. It produced 
enormous results. The Irish, with O’Connell at their head, 
under a just and natural indignation at the manner in which 
they had been represented by their national representatives, 
called for the repeal of the Act of Union ; bixt reflection taught 
them better, and in the year 1845 a gentleman named Dillon, 
the highly-respected father of a highly-respected son, who now 
sits in Parliament, and who enjoyed tlie coufldence of his 
country, wrote to the Duke of Wellington on the subject of 
Irish Government in 1845. At that time considering the matter 
among themselves, a large body of them came to this conclusion, 
that it was not necessary for them to ask for the repeal of the , 
Act of Union, but that it was necessary to have' a local Parlia- 
ment invested with authority to deal with the whole of Ireland’s 
internal concerns, and that then it might be wise, and would be 
wise, to have an Imperial Parliament at Westminstdt^Meal 
with the affairs of the Empire; and Mr Dillon ■wrote in these 
terms to the Duke of Wellington in a sentence or two<that I 
^11 read to you. They are not long, and they are really wdl 

" * The Lord Chancellor of Mr Disraeli’s Adniimstration, 1868, : 



■worth your hearing. " I do not seek,” he said, “ the raw repeal 
of rile Act of Union.” This is published in his Life. “ I do hot 
seek the raw repeal of the Act of Union. 1 waht you to retaih 
the Imperial Parliament ■with its Imperial powers. I ask you 
only to disencumber it of these cases which exhaust its patience, 
and which embarrass its attention. I ask you,” he goes on, “ to give 
to Ireland” — I beg pardon, I hove made a mistake — it is totally 
immaterial — my friend Mr Campbell reminds me that it was not 
the Mr Dillon of that day who wrote it ; it was his friend and. 
coadjutor, Mr Davis, a man not less famous in the history of 
Ireland, and no less possessed of the confidence of his fellow- 
countrymen ; and therefore it is a formal mistake of the name 
that I wish to correct, and then he said — ^he used the words that 
I have described, and went on to say, “ It is not impossible to 
combine Irish legislature for local purposes with the integrity 
and foreign importance of the Empire. A local Parliament 
granted so, and in a kindly and candid spirit, would be fairly 
accepted, and would conciliate that large and varied body, which, 
from wisdom, or want, or patriotism, or ambition, are intolerant 
of having tlieir local laws made, and their local offices filled by 
Englishmen.” 

I am not now entering into doubtful and disputable argument, 
but am pointing out to you that this name of Unionist, rather 
craftily assumed by our antagonists, is a sheer blunder, and 
could not possibly have been assumed by them, but for one 
great characteristic, which they undoubtedly possess, and are 
determined to maintain, and that is entire and absolute historical 
ignorance. No, gentlemen, whatever the Act of Union was in 
its origin, we propose to retain it We propose to retain it with 
the assent of Ireland, the assent given by its eighty-five Nation- 
alist members, an assent expressly given ever since the year 
18^f'f*Mr Parnell at their head. What we propose is a vast 
and effective delegation or devolution, which shall, as Mr Davis 
well ^ys, rid the Imperial Parliament of a vast mass of work, 
of contentious work, which prevents it from doing the business 
of England and Scotland, and which, while restoring tcf England 
^d Scpriand^the ttue liberty of their Parliamentary life, and a 
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decent rapidity in the movement of public l^islation, shall at . 
the same time give contentment, peace, happiness, and loyalty 
to Ireland. * 

Gentlemen, I will not trouble you further : to-day with the 
history of Ireland, because I consider that is not the purpose 
I came liere for to-day. I knew I was coming into a centre 
of the mining population of the county, and it appeared td 
me, therefore, to be a most appropriate opportunity for inviting 
you to consider with me the most important questions which 
are now raised in the form of legislative proposals, and in the 
form of many facts and circumstances which, to the careful 
observer, have an infinitely larger, wider, and more compre- 
hensive character than any party legislative proposal, in respect 
to thef condition of the labouring population of this country, 
and its prospects and its interests. This is indeed a matter' 
of the deepest interest. On various occasions, various persons 
have of late pointed out the immense change which has taken 
place in the position of the labouring people of this countr)’. 
Gentlemen, I have been a witness of that change. I have seen 
them in the depth of their depression, and I am in a better 
condition than younger men to measure the euonnous amount 
of true, real, substantial progress that has been made. I don’t 
hesitate to Siiy^ gentlemen, that at the close of the gi’eat war, 
we heard of nothing from what were deemed to l)e the organs 
of public opinion — ^that is, from the limited and (mslaved press 
of the day — we heard of nothing but the military glory of 
England and the ascendancy which she had acquired in 
European counsels. Yes, but in acquiring that ascendancy, 
and in emblazoning that glory on her shield, she not only had 
pledged the resources of her future in a pecuniary form to a 
degree that threatened it with absolute rain, but she had reduced 
.the masses of her population to a state of degradatidQ^I^ a 
state of want which were enough to put id question and to 
compromise all the fame that all her triumphs, whether in 
the field of battle or upon the field of political liberty, had been , 
able to secure for her. It was a dreadful state of things. 

. E'dw, gentlemen, what have ^een the heads of that qhang^ 
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briefij^ Numerated I In^ Scotland there was no such thing from 
due end of the country £o*the other as a iabouring man with 
a vote — absolutely, I believe, I am correct in sa]ring, no such 
tiling as any man below the degree of a shopkeeper who had 
a vote in any shape whatever. Their institutions were a 
mockery, their representatives were the slaves, the willing 
slaves, of the Government of the day. They were often returned 
to Parliament after a contest by a number of votes you could count 
upon your fingers. I remember reading of a sharp contest for the 
county of Inverness, where there were three candidates,^ and the 
winning candidate was returned, because he stood at the top 
of the poll, and he stdod at the top of the poll because he had 
been so happy as to obtain fifteen votes, whereas his luckless 
opponents had, I think, only respectively got eleven and six. 
Well, gentlemen, we have not absolutely given to every head 
of a family a vote, but we have come extremely near it. We 
have given it, I think, to almost six millions of people in the 
country, and we are ready — as, I trust, we of the Liberal party 
are ready, when we get rid of this majority that terms itself 
Unionist — we are ready to go on a little further, and by the 
amendment of registration and by the abolition of these faggot 
and plurality votes, to lay down the principle, and give effect 
to the principle, of what is called succinctly One Man One Vote, 
Gentlemen, having done that, security in the exercise of that 
valuable suffrage has been attained by the ballot. 

I must own that the state of the law is not quite satisfactory 
to me in one particular, and that is the continued operation of 
what is called the Septennial Act. The effect of that Septennial 
Act is what wfe now see and may continue to see for a couple 
of years more ; indeed, they threaten us with the year 1893, 
but at any rate for some considerable time we may continue 
toif^S’What we see now, viz., a sham majority in Westminster, 
passing laws ancf giving votes, which I won’t say they know 
>^that would be too heavy a charge against them, and I call 
in upon their behalf that which I believe theologians call 
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“evincible igno^hce” — ^btit wbat^wf know, at ai^ rate, to 
be votes, and to be laws, and a whole system of policy, totally 
opposed to the convictions of the people. But, gentlemen, it is 
<^rtainly, as I know very well, one of the aspirations of the 
Liberal party to shorten that term, and thereby inc^ase the 
popular control over their representatives in the House of 
Commons j and here I have got a small piece of advice to give 
you, not at all a bad test question to put to a Tory candidate, 
for I understand that you are to have a Tory candidate. I 
have been culpably neglectful in informing myself about 
him. I believe him to be a very respectable man. I know 
nothing about his movements, nothing of his intentions. I 
think I know something of his prospects. When a gentleman 
of that political colour comes down to West Calder and asks 
any of you for your votes, I advise you to book him if you can 
for the repeal of the Septennial Act and for the establishment 
of shorter Parliaments. 

I go on to other questions, because my subject at present 
is the immeasurable change effected in the condition of the 
working men of this country — of the average working man 
of the average position — reaching upwards to those of the 
very highest skilled labourer, and reaching downwards to 
those whose labour is almost purely mechanical. I have 
spoken of the immense political change, but there are other 
changes, if possible, greater. The working man is now 
educated, and in that respect I admit that in Scotland he was 
laigely educated even at the time to which I refer, though not 
so well as now. He is now generally educated throughout 
the whole island. He has now, besides the ‘ possession of 
education, free access to knowledge. Knowledge is untaxed. 
Thai is one of the battles fought and won for you by the' 
Liberals of this country. Besides the access to knowl^^^che 
has obtained through the labours of Liberals 'and Tories — ^who 
for supporting it were proscribed and ejected from their pasty— 
the blessing of freedom of trade; and that freedom of trade, 
won; by twenty years of hard Farliamentaipr work, has added 
iip^ the average 60 per cent, least — with perhaps, I qdmitt^ 



inrne ftaoistiuu^ from, railways and from tdegraptuH-lias ^ded 
upon the avenige at least per cent, to the available means 
and available comforts of the working population of this 
country. 

But there is one thing, gentlemen, more important, I think, 
than any of these, and it was the earliest of all the triumphs 
won on behalf of tlie working men, and that was the power 
of free combination. When I was a child, if a small body of 
working men consulted together, and combined together, and 
jointly refused to work for a particular individual, unless he 
would give them such and such wages, that was an oifence 
punisliable at law; and to a Scotsman, gentlemen, — ^to a 
Scotsman, — you owe the repeal of that abominable state of 
law, and the establishment of freedom to combine — I mean 
to Joseph Hume.^ It is an immense debt that you owe to that 
most worthy, distinguished, and excellent member of Parliament, 
in that and in a hundred other particulars. And that freedom 
of combination, naturally, when it was first given, was not 
so perfectly effective. The ingenuity of lawyers and of judges, 
not corrupt, but under bias, set to work to limit it as far as 
possible; but within the last few years the whole operations 
of the working classes, combined together in their particular 
, trades unions, have been set entirely free from interference 
of any kind, so long as they kept within the limits of the law, 
and abstain from violence, which, whether in England or in 
Ireland, is and ought to be everywhere punished and put 
down. » 

. Well, gentlemen, I have stated these things shortly, but if 
you f>ut them* together, they describe a change which is not 
only great, but which I have not exaggerated in terming an 
immeasurable change. Now this question is a question of 
ex^me interest I admit that in the beginning of this speech 
I was upon ground purely controversial and polemical I am 
not ishamed of going upon that ground, if I am conscious that 
l.am endeavouring to speak, as far as human infirmity will 
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penait, the language of truth and justice. But it riis a relief 
and a- Satisfaction to get off that gibUnd for a little while, and 
in contemplating this enormously changed position of the 
labouring man as such — that is to say, of the great mass of the 
nation — I feel myself lifted, as it were, into a purer air, and 
engaged in a survey of a much wider and more attractive 
landscape. This, gentlemen, is a marvellous change. It is not 
uncommonly described in the language which I think was 
first used by Lord Salisbury, when ho said that the labouring 
men were our masters. You are our mastera. Now, gentlemen, 
what I wish above all things is to be true, and therefore I wish 
to say to you that in my deep, in my firm conviction, that 
statement is subject to very great qualification. You are our 
masters, and you are not. You arc the majority of the voters 
of this country. I am speaking of myself as a non-labouring 
man for convenience’ sake, but I hope that I am a labouring 
man myself, and I hope so to continue. Now, you understand 
my meaning. You have the majority of the votes in the 
constituencies, and undoubtedly, when the population of the 
country is fairly roused upon a given question — when it has 
given evidence of its deliberations by uniting itself into some- 
thing like an unanimous mass, or into a mass with a great 
predominance- of some opinion and conviction — that opinion 
and conviction aie sure to prevail, and they will prevail, in spite 
of the resistance which may be offered to them for a time 
by the privileged classes. So far, gentlemen, you are the 
masters. It is a novelty, and it ris a great novelty, a fruitful 
novelty, and a novelty leading to much interesting reflection. 
But that is upon a particular occasion, upon the occasion of 
some question that has assumed such magnitude in the public 
eye, that it has for the time eclipsed almost everything else, 
and attracted to itself almost a monopoly of the thought,.^e 
care, and the sentiment of the country. You see theCe are 
conditions which cannot be had every day. There age a 
■hundred questions at a time calling for the attention of Parlia* 
nient,,and4t is perhaps on only one of these questions, and vei^ - 
oftoti on none of them, that the sort of union pf public |enrii^.;^ 
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whicli to describe can possibly be 

brought to prevail. Well, gentlemen, although yon may be 
the masters in .respect of particular measures passed through 
Parliament under these particular circumstances, yet it is 
almost an impossibility, when we consider the conditions of 
human life, tied down to labour — not merely manual labour> 
but mechanical and mental labour — tied down to labour, and 
not invested laigely with leisure — it is impossible that the 
mind of the country can always bo alive to questions of great 
importance in such a way as to be thoroughly exercised upon 
them all, and to arrive, in respect to them, at a deliberate, 
general, and solid conviction. And so I do not use that 
expression without large qualification. But at the same time 
it is a very important fact, that whereas the labouring man 
as such was formerly far weaker than the capitalist, and the 
mass of the labouring men, even when permitted to combine, 
could do very little in the face of the capitalist, the labouring 
men as a class are now rapidly approaching to a footing of full 
equality with the capitalist, and it is even pos.sible that they 
may become the stronger of the two. 

Well, now, gentlemen, I don’t know whether that is likely to 
happen, but I wish to speak to you language, which, if not my 
position, yet my age, perhaps, may do something to justify. I do 
not wish, gentlemen, to be your flatterer. That is the worst 
service I could do to you, and that is the greatest disgrace I 
could inflict upon myself. Now, if we look back over the 
controverted questions of the last fifty or sixty years, the great 
changes which have taken place on the statute-book, and other 
great Ganges which have made themselves felt in other ways — 
if we look back over these things, we find that upon most of 
those questions in the past, the judgment of the labouring 
pop||]|ation of this country has been far more just, equitable, and 
enlightened than the judgment of the educated classes. Of this 
there no doubt at all. 1 might quote a hundred instances of 
it I will only refer for a moment to one instance, and it is the 
judgment of the operatives of Lancashire with regard to, the 
great war in America, when, although that war took the bread 



. out of their mbuths^ and brought the independent and 'W^*to-do; 
. ^hourer down very nearly to stawiftion, yet not one of. them 
muld be found to lift a hand in the cause which they thought 
was the cause of slavery as against the cause of freedom. Well, 
how, gentlemen, there is a great anomaly and paradox. You 
cannot deny that education and leisure are very great advan- 
tages for forming a sound judgment upon public questions. 
How, then, does it come — ^if it be a truth, as I believe it to be a 
truth — ^how did it come that the sounder judgments you have 
formed have been formed by those who had, so to speak, neither 
education nor leisure, and that the unsound judgments were 
formed by those whom Professor Tyndall now lauds to the skies ? 
Ah ! gentlemen, it was this — temptation led them astray. Bias, 
worldly considerations, selfish interests, and class interests led 
them astray. Gentlemen, the true test of a man, and the true 
test of a class, and the true test of a people, is power. It is a 
small thing as long as he has not power —as long as temptation 
is kept out of his way — that he should be tolerably just in 
his judgments; but it is when power has come into his 
hands that his trial comes — power which corrupted the judg- 
ments of the leisured and the wealthy classes may corrupt the 
judgments of the people. You will have temptation near you, 
gentlemen ; you — the labouring people of this country — when 
you become ^preme to such a degree that there is no other 
power to balance and counteract the power which you possess 
■ You have approaching you, together with great physical, sockl, 
and political advantages — you have approaching you a deep and 
searching moral trial — you have to preserve the balance of your 
mind and your character, and even if you become, and when you 
have become, stronger than the capitalist, stronger than tlie 
peerage, stronger than the landed gentry, stronger thaii the 
great mercantile class — when you have become in one gpnse 
their political master, you have still before yeu one achievement 
to fulfil, one glory to attain, and appropriate to yours^ves— 
continue to be just. I am bound to say I have seen no seiioda 
tendency! to alarm me upon that subject as yet ; I venture to 
give that warning for the future^; it applies* to the coinii^ 4^7^; 



more than to the days tha^ are past, and I hope that the mass of 
ihis meeting >^1 live into Ibese days in increasing prosperity 
hnd happiness, and if they do so, I am sure they will remember 
.with Mndliness what was at ^1 events a well-meant sn^estion. 

Gentlemen, I am getting on, and I come to the question 
which many of iis have been thinking of, and must think of, 
*nd shall have to think of more. I get down again upon ground 
of practical and definite propositions, though not upon the 
ground of party contentions. I refer to what is much spoken 
of, here and elsewhere, as tlie Eiglit Hours’ Bill — that, I believe, 
has a great and just interest for you. There is one warning I 
would venture to give in regard to the Eight Hours’ Bill, I 
■understand, from a well-informed quarter, that in one particular 
coal-pit in this comity — the Eosewell Bit — there is a state of 
arrangements which causes a sense of dissatisfaction, of great 
and keen dissatisfaction, and which rather tends to accentuate 
and sharpen a desire for the enactment of an Eight Hours’ Bill, 
.which, it is thought, would remove a grievance that is believed 
to exist in that pit I do not intend, and it would be absurd, on 
my part to attempt to discuss the question of that pit in full ; 
all I will say about it is, as I know that the case of that pit lias 
so far been referred to the consideration of the Home Secretary 
of State, and, as I understand that it is in his power, under the 
present law, to deal with it, I shall only say that, as far as I 
can judge, it appears to me that there has been good ground for 
calling in whatever aid he could give, with respect to the state 
of affairs that prevails there. I don’t give any opinion upon the 
conduct of the gentleman — I believe a very able gentleman — 
who has the mahagement of the concern ; but I only state my 
own opinion to that extent I mention it chiefly for the sake’ of 
this. We must always be upon our guard against the temptation to 
deej^ outside questions of immense breadth and comprehensive- 
ness upon the grouhd of narrow and isolated instances. For if 
we dot tlmt, we may inflict evils ten times greater than those 
which we hope and which we desire to cure. 

; Well, hew, gentlemen, the question of the Eight Hours’ JBili- 
Wiisea ip two forms^ne of thqpi a Bill for restricting labour 
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generallj to eight hours, and the dth^r for restrictii^ labour in v 
mines to eight hours. With respecf to the Bill for restrictihg . 
labour generally to eight hours, I shall only say that I do not, 
and will not, give such a Bill as that, however long I may live; 
any consideration until I see the Bill in print before me, for I 
have very great doubts whether a man could put such a Bill 
into print. It would be a very hard task, indeed, and I dismiss 
that — ^notwithstanding the recent vote given at Liverpool^ at a 
meeting of Trades Unions, I dismiss that — from present jCon- 
sideration. So far as I may be concerned, I do not see my way 
even to consider it. 

The Eight Hours’ Miners’ Bill is undoubtedly on a different 
footing. First of all, the nature of the employment is so 
different ; and, gentlemen, though I am not a miner, I have been 
in a coal-pit a sufiicient number of times to have the feeling 
which it seems to me that every man who has been there must 
entertain — that eight hours out of every twenty-four are quite 
enough for any human being to labour under these conditions. 
The separateness of the labour, the manner in which the men 
are brought together, the manner in which on that account a 
strong feeling of class comes to unite them, so that they become 
a distinct community as it were on the face of the world, is a 
highly distinctive feature in the case of the miner with respect 
to the Eight Hours’ Bill. And, gentlemen, I make another 
admission, which is this — that our legislation with regard to 
factories, even although we profess to have founded it, and have 
founded it as to the letter for the case of women, and particularly 
for the case of children ; yet, practically, it has been legislation 
which has embraced the case of men, and therefore 1 hold that 
this business of the Eight Hours’ Bill for miners is a matter 
perfectly open for free and unprejudiced consideration. My duty 
upon the question I consider to be bounded by that. I thvk it 
right that I should preserve an open mind, that I should come to 
the consideration of the question without prejudice, and «ri^ a 

^ At the Trades Union Congress held in Angvist 1890 it was voted by 
193 •to Ids that Parliament should bo asked to jix an eight hours’ day,, 
or a week of forty-eight hours, for a^ trades alike. , i ’ 



' iftir honest disposiUoi^^ look at the matter from this point 
. that point which bears hpon it, irrespective of any wish or 
predisposition of my own, and with a view of coming to what 
is right and just to all parties. 

Now I would just point out several matters that appear to me 
to bear on the question in a very important way. In the first 
place, I am under the impression at the present moment, tliat 
although there may be a very considerable degree of union of 
opinion among the miners of particular districts in the country 
with regard to the Eight Hours’ Bill, yet we are very far indeed 
from the time when there is any sort of approach to unanimity 
among the miners throughout the country, speaking of them as 
an entire body. And undoubtedly one of the conditions which 
is absolutely necessary before you could for a moment tliink of 
a measure which may in certain cases interfere with individual 
freedom, and may require very judicious treatment to accommo- 
date it to the possible exigencies of trade, would be that' the 
strong, solid, permanent convictions of the miners as a class 
should be declared, and until they are so declared, you are 
hardly in a condition to press the adoption of such a measure in 
a peremptory way. 

Well, gentlemen, that is not quite all. Of course, there is 
this to be borne in mind, that all classes of producers may fall into 
habits and a state of mind which belong to classes. I have 
been one of those who have been censured for talking about the 
classes and the masses. But, gentlemen, it is not possible to do 
one’s duty in political life without saying some things that are 
disagreeable, and it is necessary occasionally to draw those 
distincliions between the classes aiid the masses, because, 
wherever there is a class, there grows up necessarily more or 
less of a disposition to prefer the interest of that class to the 
int^st of the public. Well, now, when we speak of the 
labouring people as* a whole, we speak really, gentlemen, in the 
ipain, 9f the nation, and it is very fair to speak of the masses, ' 
and dis tinguish them from the classes. But when we come to 
deal with the particular classes — ^when the labouring ipen, 

: a^rding to their several employments, break themselves up 



into this body, and that body, and other body, and propose; 
this or that in relation to thems^v^r-why, then, undoubtedly, 
die labouring men here become a class, and may come to be 
enamoured more or less of separate interests of their own; 
adverse to the interests of the public. They must be content to 
have their class interests, whatever they are, judged of in the 
light of the public interests. 

I am perfectly certain you will owe me no grudge for speak-, 
ing freely such sentiments in your presence. But there is 
another consideration that to my mind is more important yet, 
and it is this — I like to look at the instruments which labour 
possesses for the purpose of carrying forward its competition 
with capital. I say, gentlemen, its competition with capital, 
not its conflict with capital ; I think the word “ conflict,” which 
one might be tempted to use, conveys an untrue impression; 
Labour and capital are in some respects opposed to one another, 
that’ is, they are partially opposed as to the division of the 
profits of production, but they are essentially and profoundly 
allied. I think it is \ery just to compare them to two people 
rowing in a boat One has an oar on each side. Now, you 
know, gentlemen, that when a boat is propelled in that manneiv 
a portion of the force of each is lost in lateral pressure, but the 
bulk of the force of each is combined, and sends the boat on its 
course. That is the case of labour and capital. They may have 
separate interests, yet their separate interests are less by far in 
the long run; they are essentially allied, and their separate 
interests are little as compared with those in which they are 
united. But, still, I am the first to admit and to contend that 
labour has an interest distinct from that of capital, and that it 
is the duty of the labouring man, not only for his own sake; 
but for the sake of his wife and of his children — it is the duty 
of the labouring man to see that in that competition ^ith' . 
capital, labour gets nothing less than justice. 1 go so far as 
this, gentlemen, that down to the present time, wherev#r the 
competition has existed, where it has gone to sharp, issues^ 
wheye there have been strikes on one side and lock.<outs oh the^ 
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others I believe that in ^the main, and as a general rule, the 
labouring man has been in'^the right 

But what are the modes by which he should prosecute the 
attainment of the purposes he has in view ? That is the only 
remaining point I wish to call your attention to. One of the 
most useful and valuable means of strengthening the position 
of the labouring class, without doing harm to any man, is what 
is called the method of co-operation. Co-operation, which is 
very largely applicable, and, I am happy to say, is very laigely 
exercised and applied — I do not know if it is so here — through- 
out the country — co-operation in the distribution of commodi- 
ties results in immense economy and immense benefit to the 
labouring man, and is likewise advantageous, because it helps 
to give him the practice of self-government on liis own behalf 
and on behalf of his class. Co-operation, again, in the business 
of production is much more difficult, but if it can be managed 
it is better still, and most heartily wherever it can be had, either 
in manufacture or agriculture — wherever it can be had — I for 
one cordially wish it well. Co-operation is one of these methods. 

Another of these methods is an Act of Parliament. Now, 

gentlemen, all I would say to you is, be slow to prefer methods 

wJiich interfere with liberty to methods wliicli promote liberty. 

An Act of Parliament comes chiefly into competition with tlie 

method of combination. TJie method of combination is now, I 

rejoice to think, in a great degree through the crowning efforts 

of my friends, Sir William Harcourt and Sir Henry James.^ — 

that method of combination denied in great part to your Irish 

brethren and fellow-subjects as respects their vital and stable 
% 

pursuit, namelyj agriculture, — ^is perfectly free and open to you 
as regards your employments in manufacture, commerce, and 
trades of all descriptions. You have achieved by combination 
im^nse results. The system of combination is a sound system. 
There is no doubt that combination brings opposition, and may 
bring .harshness to bear upon individuals, but that is a rare 
exertion. 1 must look to the operation of it as a general rule, 
and i do not hesitate to say that the bulk of what the fhbonring 
. , ^ Conapitacy and FrotecHon of Property Act, 1876. 



man has gained in his relations as representative of lateor f^m 
the capitalist as representative of>dkpital, the bulk of what he 
has gained he has gained by the use, and by the jadicioioa: use/pf 
the power of combination. * <v 

Now, gentlemen, I own that I have considerable doubts as to 
what extent the method of an Act of Parliament and the method 
of combination will work together. 1 don’t say they won’t— 
these things are not to be judged of by abstract principles. 
They ought to be judged of by applying our common sense to 
understand and to measure the merits of each case as it arises ; 
but this I do say, that if the labouring men of this country were 
to contract the habit, whenever there was a difficulty before 
them, of calling for an Act of Parliament to put it down, instead 
of endeavouring by free action among themselves, and by the 
operation of the healthy power of public opinion in the local 
communities — if they w'ere to prefer the stark and rigid action 
of the sections in an Act of Parliament to that method of 
freedom of discussion, — ^that method of elasticity, — which per- 
mits errors to be corrected, and false steps to be retraced, they 
would seriously deteriorate the habits of their minds, and as 
freemen they would come to stand in a lower and not in a 
higher position than that which they had occupied before. It 
is in that spjrit I should wish you to approach these questions. 
So far as it is in my power to give any advice upon them, I 
attach to freedom a value that I cannot describe. When people 
tell me that since I was a young man I have changed all my 
political opinions, I say. No, that is not true ; I have not changed 
all my political opinions. I came into political life with a very 
con,sideral)le veneration for things ancient. I IfSave still a very 
considerable veneration for things ancient. 1 dislike, I may 
almost say I detest, gratuitous change, and I would like to see 
that the men who propose a change are required to give a reason 
for that changa But, gentlemen, one great change I have 
made. I was educated and brought up not, to know th&,v^ue . 
of liberty, and I have learned to value liberty. That is a great , 
change. ” And I have learned to know that, although liberty'may 
be misused and abused like evej^y other blesang of Fro^dehce, 
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yet without liberty there is nothing sound, there is nothing 
healthy, there is nothing ^cjid, there is nothing that can move 
onwards on the face of this earth. And I trust, gentlemen, that 
as i>art of the love of liberty is to love it on behalf of every 
other man, just as much as you love it yourselves, I trust that 
in considering labour questions you will always bear in mind 
that to resort to the coercive and rigid operation of public 
authority, though it may in certain cases be a necessity, is 
infinitely inferior — so long as you are not provoked to it by 
necessity — is infinitely inferior to doing your own work by 
yourselves and among yourselves, — to seeking strength by unit- 
ing yourselves hand to hand and shoulder to shoulder, and by 
so marching forward with the blessing of Providence to the 
attainment of every real, every social, every political, and every 
moral good. I thank you, gentlemen, for your attention. 
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Edinburgh, October 27, 1890 

III October Mr Gladstone undertook liis third ^‘Midlothian Campaign.’* 
He addressed very largo audiences, on the 21st at Kdinbtirgh, the 23rd at West 
Oalder, the 25th at Dalkeith, and the 27th at Edinburgh. At the West Calder 
meeting a large number of miners were present. 

Mr Cowan, ray Lords, Ladies, and Gentlemen, — The duty 
incumbent upon me at this period of giving some account 
of the manner in which I have endeavoured to discharge 
the high trust committed to my hands is of necessity an 
arduous duty, but the kindness . and affection with which 
I have been welcomed, and I must say the auspices under which 
I appear before you to-day, in the presence of our veteran leader 
of Liberalism, Mr Cowan, have converted that arduous duty 
into a lively pleasure. And I have nothing to apprehend except 
the danger that the too kindly and favourable estimate taken 
of my acts and words may perhaps have a tendency to relax 
the moral and intellectual fibre, and to make me less sensible 
than I ought to be of the serious nature of the struggle in which 
we are enga^d. 

Gentlemen, although I have trespassed very largely upon the 
attention of the constituency in the various meetings we have 
held, I regret to state that I have still a good deal to say. And, 
moreover, lapses of memory or accidental suggestions from one 
quarter or another raise new matter for consideration ai^ we go 
along the path on which we have entered. One word I ought 
to say to-day — a very brief word — ^in order to repair a pure 
error of memory on my part. 

I discussed pretty largely at Dalkeith oh Saturday the im- 
portant question of the Establishment or Disestablishnient of 
the Scottish Church, but 1 omitted, through lapse of recollection, 
to refer ^to one portion of a speech ^ I delivered on that subject 
* May Sad, 1890. SlMp.l6. 
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in the House of Commops, and that dealt, at no great length — 
nor need I now touch i6 at anj' length — ^with the manner in 
which, when the time arrives, the work of Disestablishment 
ought to be effected. Gentlemen, it is my strong opinion — it is 
according to the precedents of our country in analogous cases — 
it is according, I think, to the considerations of equity and 
justice-*-that we should resolve that, so far as depends upon us, 
when this work has to be done, it shall be done equitably, and 
even, as far as the nature of the case permits, tenderly. Liber- 
ality has always been the maxim of the State in putting an end 
to monopoly and privilege, and a long course of experience has 
demonstrated, beyond the shadow of a doubt, that such liberality 
is wisdom. Of course, no one will hesitate in adopting the 
principle that every life-interest of a legal character is to be 
respected. No one, I think, will doubt, though I will not enter 
into details, that, as a general rule, such questions as may arise 
with respect to fabrics and manses ought to be approached in a 
liberal spirit ; and permit mo to go one step further, and to say, 
reasoning from experience which we have had, and have at this 
moment, of the popular feeling in England, — which, I have no 
doubt, prevails in Scotland, — it ought always to be borne in 
mind by us — ^liowever liberal we may be in our general opinions^ 
and however we may be convinced that Scotland thinks this 
matter ought to be speedily taken in hand, yet we must remem- 
ber — ^that the principal part of the proj^erty that is in question, 
namely, the teinds ^ of this country, are not in the nature of 
funds to be cast at once into a central treasury. They largely 
partake of the nature of a local asset, in which the people of 
the several Idbalities conceive — and, I think, conceive with 
justice — that they have a si^ccial interest, and in the ultimate 
application of which — which I think it would be premature at 
pr|^ent to open and discuss — in the ultimate application of 
which it may be •that they ought to have a certain amount of 
•discretion entrusted to them. I will not dwell long on that 
subject, but I will refer to some questions that were sent to me 
.ht Dalkeith, 'and which the unreasonable demands that L had 
, * Thhes, 
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already made on the patient audienc^ at that place prevented 
me from answering, I need not he long about it here. 

The question was put to me, and yon may have read it in the 
papers, “ Considering that you stated in 1886 that the wit of 
man could not devise a plan for retaining the Irish representa- 
tion at Westminster, how is it that you say now that there are 
a , great many modes in which it can be done ? ” Now, gentle- 
men, the reference to my declaration of 1886 errs in a vital 
omission. I never said that the wit of man could not devise a 
plan for the purpose. What I said was that tlie wit of man, so 
far as I could see, could not devise any plan that would not be 
open to objection or that would be free from inconveniences. 
This is exactly what I say now. We certainly have arrived at 
a conclusion that, so far as we are able to read the public mind, 
the public mind is under the conviction that these objections 
are objections that are confined within certain limits — that these 
inconveniences are not intolerable — that it is far better that we 
should face them and endeavour to deal with them in a practical 
spirit, and in what may appear to be the best and safest manner, 
rather than continue to violate all the greatest principles of 
national justice, and thereby to sap, as we are now doing, the 
foundations of Imperial strength. 

But, then^ these questionists go on to inquire, "How do you 
mean to do it ? ’’ Gentlemen, a man’s disposition to answer a 
question sometimes depends in no small degree upon his opinion 
of the intention of the man who puts it. We have pledged our- 
selves frankly to a principle, and that is to give effect in the 
best manner that the subject permits to the view and desire 
which we understand to be national and generah With respect 
to the mode in which it is to be done, what does the questioner 
want from me ? He wants me to point out one among the 
multitude — for there are a multitude — of methods of procee^g 
and of applying one and the same principle— »for what purpose t 
— ^iu order that he may bring all the artillery of bis ing^puity 
to bear upon that particular mode of doing it, and to say that, 
though the thing is good, the manner is detestable. Consider; 
a little further the depth of the .astuteness of this gentleman. 
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who wants to practise upon my well-known simplicity. What 
they tell hs is, that there *i» to be no dissolution of Parliament 
till 1893, and consequently no opportunity of dealing practically 
^thHhis question till 1894. And what they modestly ask is, 
that I myself, that my friends and colleagues near me, and 
other friends and colleagues elsewhere, are now to bind our- 
selves, four years beforehand, not only to the principle to 
which we have bound ourselves, but to the particular metliod 
and definite detail by which it is to take effect — every other 
person remaining absolutely free, and these very gentlemen 
remaining free to come down upon us at the last moment, and 
to say, " You have totally mistaken the opinion of the country ; 
your method of going to work is intolerable, and we protest 
against your going further with it.” 

Now, gentlemen, I will tell yon what we say. We are not 
acting upon principles of reserve. We are acting upon this 
intelligible principle, that, having undertaken to respect the 
opinion of the country, we wish to get that opinion in its most 
deliberate and ripened state. We know that the continued 
discussion of the question will have the effect of further and 
further ripening that opinion, and we wish to obtain all the 
guidance that we can from what we perceive to be the genuine 
national conviction with respect to the manner of proceeding, 
as well as with regard to the principle which we have adopted ^ 
and it is on that account that our duty to the nation, — our duty 
to respect the nation in such a manner, and to ascertain its ripe 
and deliberate views, — binds us to wait until a practical issue 
is about to be raised, and not prematurely to enter upon matters 
which belong aTtogether to a later stage. As far, gentlemen, as 
my very imperfect understanding enables me to comprehend 
the subject, that is the reply which I make to those gentlemen 
wliA have put me certain questions. 

Now, gentlemen,* while I am upon that matter, I should like 
in a very few wp^ to give a general caution — I don’t tliink so 
much to the people of Midlothian, because I think they want 
that caution less thqn the average, but I will say to thb Liberal 
Pfirty in the country at laige-ir-and that is on the subject of 
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what are called “ test questions.” Now, that is a veiy interest*, 
ing phrase, and, as I understand it,* it rery often means l^iis, 
that where a portion of the community — ^very often an import- 
ant portion, — ^perhaps in some division of the country af pre*. 
domin|,ut portion, — but then we must recollect that we have to. 
make an election for three kingdoms and not for one — ^where a 
portion of the community fears that it is not likely to have a 
majority of the whole country, but that it is likely to exercise 
a considerable power over local candidates through their own 
local and particular interests, they erect their own subject of 
desire into a test question for the entire community. Now, 
there are a great number of these questions, and do not suppose 
for a moment that T am speaking of any one of them with dis- 
respect. I am not going to absorb and swallow the whole of 
them in a lumj). But I am enumerating them for the purpose 
of basing on them a warning T wish to give — and at the same 
time I wish you to understand that, as to most of them, I think 
the desires expressed in regard to them are just and expedient 
I am now speaking of them exclusively in regard to the disposition 
of any of their followers to erect them at this moment and uni- 
versally into test questions for the election of Members of 
Parliament on which they can act, and then I will ask you to 
consider what the effect of it must be, I put down seven of 
them, gentlemen, without the Irish question. The Irish question, 
I think, has been erected by the convictions of the Liberal party 
throughout the countrj' into the character of a test question, 
becau.se it stands between us and every other question, and we 
cannot get at any other question till the Irish question is out of 
the way. ’ * • 

Now, here are seven of these questions, and you will see that 
ho one of them is trifling or insignificant; all of them are 
backed by very energetic, and many of them by very extei^sive 
sections of public opinion. The first I< name is the great 
question of Temperance. I shall have to say a word upoij, it by 
and by, although nut so much as I should "like to say; the 
. second is the question of the Eight Hours’ Bill; the third is 
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the question of Disestabluhmeht in Scotland ; the fourth is the 
question of Disestablisdiment* in Wales ; the fifth is the question 
of the Suffrage of Women; the sixth is the question of Home 
Buie in Scotland ; and the seventh is a question which excites 
a most vital interest in England — a deeper interest, Lthink, 
than in this country — the question which is known uno^er the 
general phrase of Agricultural Allotments. Now, there are 
seven of these questions, and when any one of them is to be made 
into a test question, the meaning of it is this : We, who are in 
favour of this subject, are Liberals — we admit you to be a 
Liberal — ^we know you to be a Liberal — we wish you to be 
returned^ — but unless you will adopt our test questions, we will 
either abstain from voting, or vote for a Tory against you, and 
so put you out of Parliament. 

Now, gentlemen, the effect of that practice — which I will not 
discuss at length — is to make one great army into seven little 
armies, with seven commanders at least, perhaps more. And I 
need not tell you what is the consequence on the field of battle 
of the adoption of these sectional and fractional methods of 
proceeding, in lieu of being content, as in the mixed character 
of human affairs we ought to be content, to take up the broadest 
and the largest issues, and those which commend themselves to 
the party at large, and to trust to what we know to be, or 
believe to be, the intrinsic force of the reasonings which support 
us upon our other views and propositions to ensure for them 
everything that justice will give. Now, I hope that considera- 
tions of that kind will be borne in mind when the time comes 
for pronouncing the grave and solemn judgment that the 
country will »havo to give on the present great and solemn 


controversy. 

Now, gentlemen, I am going to say one word, which will 
perhaps create astonishment — I am going to say a word on the 
questioA of public economy. Is not that a strange idea, that 


at t^s time of day — in the year 1890 — when we have got so 
many things li^onsider, any man should waste even a minute 


of your time by talking about public economy ? • Publ^ economy, 
gentlemen, has gone out of ^fashion. When I entered public 
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lifej public economy was greatly in fashioiii*^’Sfr Cobden— who' 
was believed to be rather an autVolity in his own day— Mr 
Cobden used to hold, and hold deliberately, that public economy 
was an essential part of public ■virtue. Well, I am not going ‘ 
to detain you at length about it. The country has grown 
extrenilly rich. I am not going to deplore the abuse or the 
waste of a million or two. I deplore it very much, but I am 
not going to enlarge upon it so long as the country pays its way — 
so long as the nation knows what is being done, and consequently 
is responsible for applying the remedy if the danger has come 
into view. Now, I have just two things to say. A Parliamentary 
paper has been produced which we never should have heard of 
but for the judgment, skill, and determination of a friend of mine, 
not here present, a much respected friend of mine — Mr Lefevre * 
— from which it appears in a manner intelligible to anybody 
that the military and naval charge of this Empire, which in the 
year 1835, under the Conservative Government of Sir Eobert 
Peel, I think, stood at about thirteen millions — that military 
and naval charge has risen to more than thirty-eight millions. 
That, gentlemen, I think, is a fact that justifies me in having 
mentioned the subject as one that deserves attention. Ton 
had better watch it, you had better see how it goes on from 
year to year, for the tendency of these things is to grow and 
not to dwindle, and the consequence of enlarging establishments 
of this kind invariably is, that a great bulk of the professional 
men, the great bulk of the Tories, and here and there perhaps a ' 
Liberal or two, are apt to say that these establishments are not 
large enough, that it is unworthy of this great country to haggle 
about a little money, and that we had better go on and be 
rather more liberal than less. That is not my opinion, gentle- 
men. My opinion is, that we have gone beyond the measure of 
prudence and propriety. I do not want to force that opiniqp, 
for we have other matter more necessary, more pressing, and 
fruitful before us ; but this one thing I want tp say-r-I recom- 
mend and urge upon you to watch with the utmost vigilance 

^ Mr Shaw-Lefevre had been Fostmaster-Qeneral in Mr Qladstone’e 
eeeo&d^dministration. ' . 
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all attempts to edpeeal ^from you the expenditure of the; 
country* I tell yotf plainly tjkat an attempt of that kind was 
made this year, when the present Government never told us— 
what they ought to have told us at the first moment — that 
above thirty-eight millions was the military and naval charge 
of the year. They endeavoured to keep back a portion of the 
charge, as Ananias and Sapphira endeavoured to keep back 
a portion of the price that they had received. Mr Lefevre 
followed up the subject like a hound with a good scent. He 
knew what he was going after, and he brouglit out the truth, 
At present it stands thus : You ought to consider whether that 
is a just and a moderate amount of charge, and whether you 
would like it to be increased or whether you would wish it to 
be diminished. 

Gentlemen, I pass on to that which is the particular subject 
on which I ought to address you to-day — a most important one, 
not always as important as it is at the present moment — I mean 
the manner in which, upon the whole, the existing Parliament 
has discharged its duty ; and don’t suppose that I am going to 
lay upon any one member, or upon the members of any one 
small body of men, the entire responsibility for what I am 
going to describe. If the Government has made bad proposals, 
and taken bad measures to support them, the fault of not 
correcting that lies with the House c)f Commons; and if the 
majority of the House of Commons has not corrected the 
Government, but, on the contrary, has encouraged it and 
supported it in all its worst proceedings, the responsibility for 
that lies, from time to time, with those who, at bye-elections, 
are called upon to give their votes, and I am thankful, gentlemen, 

* to think, that, to judge from experience, they appear to feel 
that responsibility. But the time is coming when it will lie on 
the whole constituency of the country, and the most difficult 
thing we have to dcj now is, not to prove the existence of the 
evils-yjthat really easy enough — ^the difficulty is to make the 

individual voter^eel that with him will lie the ultimate 
responsibility, that in the face of God Almighty, and in ^ the 
face of men, it is tUe private voter, not only in the palace, not 
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only in the mansion, not only in the factory, and not only in the : 
shop, but down to the cottage an^l liie hovel, who has got the 
question to decide. And if he answers me by saying that after 
all he has only got a one-millionth part, or a five-millionth part 
of it, I say, “ Yes, but the whole is made up of the parts, and if 
the mischief you are going to do is small, it is the utmost you 
can do, and you can do no more ; and for misusing your vote, 
whether the effect of it be great or whether it be comparatively 
trivial — for misusing your vote you will have to answer.” " 
Before speaking of any particular measure, I must tell you 
that we have had within the walls of the House of Commons 
something like a Parliamentary revolution in a department of 
public life, which is very much withdrawn from the public eye, 
but which, notwithstanding, is intimately associated with the 
vital interests of the country — I mean in what is called the 
Procedure of the House of Commons. You know that for: a 
long time it has been agreed on all hands that Parliament Was 
not strong enough for its work. There was too ranch to be 
done, and they could not get through it. But in one thing, 
gentlemen, they are perfectly irreproachable. It is not their 
shirking personal labour. No assembly in the world has ever 
done an amount of personal labour to compare with that which 
is now done by the British House of Commons. But we have 
been agreed as to the great excess of the amount of work, and 
as to the necessity for a great change. Two methods of change 
have been proposed. "We from the first have held, not that it 
was not right to make regulations more strict in this point and 
in that, where it could be done without serious violation of 
principle. But we have held all along that the*true method of 
making Parliament strong enough and free enough to do the 
business of the country, was to adopt laige. plans of what is 
called Devolution, — devolving upon subordinate bodies laige 
portions of what now encumbers and obstivets the progress of 
Parliament, so that its hands might be fr^, and, without an 
increase of labour, it might be able to got far fiietter through its 
proper work. Now, that is what I call the Liberal idea of 
meeting this difficulty. But, gentlemen, tHere has been another 
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idea, and, as you are aware, our Liberal ideas were not in great 
favour in the election of 1863, and a Parliament was returned 
to do most of the things that we disapproved, and to refuse 
most of the things we wanted. And one of the worst things, in 
my opinion, that this Parliament has done, has been the 
method in which it has gbne about altering the procedure of 
Parliament 

Gentlemen, the spirit of the old rules of Parliament was a 
noble spirit. It was a spirit of trust. It was a spirit congenial 
to a nation instinct with freedom. It was a spirit of willingness 
to encounter secondary inconveniences rather than run the 
remotest risk of interfering with that inestimable and that most 
valuable practice — though, of course, the practice is likely to be 
abused — the aljsolute freedom of debate. 

But, gentlemen, I won’t describe to you in detail the methods 
that have been introduced. I will only say this in justice to 
two distinguished men, — namely, the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, and the Chairman of Committees, — that although 
great inconvenience has been suffered, and much mischief done, 
yet it would have been much greater, but for the remarkable 
ability and high conscientiousness and courage of these two 
gentlemen. But in order that you may understand that I am 
speaking of very serious matters, 1 will give you one of the 
instances in which what is called the Closure was put in force. 
You know that when a Bill comes into the House of Commons, 
it is, in the first place, read a first and a second time, and it then 
goes into Committee for the consideration of the details point by 
point. 

Now, in all Questions affecting the rights of the people, that, 
consideration in Committee point by point is the most vital part 
of the whole. A Bill was introduced which 1 need not describe 
njw, in 1887, under the name of the Crimes Act, which had 
nothing to do withkrime, but which was intended to repress and 
put 4own coihbi^ions of the people, which would have been 
lawful corabinaSons in England, That Bill contained a number 
of provisions woven together into one network. - Now^ will you 
believe that under the regulations that now subsist, and the 
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power of applying what is called the ^closure, a very laige send 
important portion of the clauses of *th&t Bill passed through tho 
Committee, and were reported and passed into law, without ever 
being voted upon, without ever being debated at all? "We 
reached a certain clause of the Act, and, having reached that 
clause, it was the duty of the Chairman to rise and to announce 
that, under the regulations that had been adopted, the question 
must be put as to reporting the Bill to the House. Of course, I 
do not mean to say that the Chairman was coercing the majority. 
Not at all. It is the majority I am complaining of, but the 
majority had made it his duty to propose to them — and they 
adopted the proposal — that the Bill for restricting the liberties 
of the people of Ireland should be adopted, as to a large portion 
of it, in the lump, and without the power given to any Irish 
member, or to any British friend of Ireland, of pointing out the 
iniquitous method in which several of these provisions, as we 
thought, were sure to operate. So that, understand, taking it in 
the rough, a system of coercion has been imported, not into 
Ireland only, but into the House of Commons, and an endeavour 
has been made, with a large amount of success, to substitute the 
system of coercion for the ancient spirit which left in the House 
of Commons an atmosphere free and pure, worthy of Britons to 
breathe, consecrated by the recollections of six hundred years, 
and if we could have had our way, to be handed down as free 
and as pure as we received it to those who are to follow us in 
life and in political action. 

Well, now, gentlemen, this being the case so far, what comes 
next ? The next question is. How has it succeeded ? I am not 
prepared to admit at once that success would hdve justified it, 
but this I will say, that failure would condemn it. If that 
ancient system of freedom and generosity is to be given up, and 
is to be trampled down, and a new-fangled system introduced, 
under the auspices of a pretended Conservai^'sm and of a sham 
Liberalism — ^if that is to take place, at any,,'^^ success is the 
only result which can supply for it an excuse or an apology. 
The question then is, gentlemen, How has it succeeded? and 
here I say boldly, that it has not |ucceeded a\i aU. It has |ailed. 
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T14b Parliament has worked hard ; it has been made to work, to 
a great extent, in chains, the consequence has been just as 
when the negro had to work with the slave-driver at his back, 
although you might flog him well from time to time, you 
got very little out of him. That has been the result of this 
wretched scheme of coercion introduced into the present Parlia- 
ment, and, to a certain extent, I am here upon ground in respect 
to which people are agreed, because you see the Tories go all 
about the country, and they say : “ Well, we must admit very 
little has been done. We passed some useful measures ” — they 
don’t very often tell you what they are — “we would have 
achieved the most wonderful legislative triumphs — wo would 
have met all the wants of the country, and surpassed all its 
expectations — if it had not been for the abominable system of 
obstruction which has been carried out in the House, and which 
has met us on the right and on the left, in front and in rear, so 
that in our best efforts, although they have been manful to a 
degree, and not less prudent than they were brave, we have been 
baffled by this astounding system of obstruction.” That is a 
question, gentlemen, I want to test, and I want to show you, in 
the first place, what it is that this Parliament has done. 

This Parliament has passed five good measures, — Local 
Government for England, and Local Government for Scotland — 
County Councils. The measure of Local Government for 
England,^ a most difficult subject, was introduced into the House 
of Commons by Mr Eitchie, the head of the Local Government 
Board, in as able a speech as I have ever heard delivered on the 
introduction of a great measure. It is a pleasure to render a 
debt of justice* to an opponent when he is engaged in doing 
right — not otherwise. There is no debt of justice when he is 
not engaged in doing right. The Local Government Bill for 
Scotland^ was a.second good measure, and the Conversion of the 
Three per Cents.,Vwhich was carried through by Mr Goschen, 
was a third. I awafraid his name does nut altogether stand 
well in this latitKde ; but let us do him justice when he is doing 
well — ^it may encourage him to do a little more. Tha conver- 
> 1888 . * * \ 889 , * 1888 . ;/ 
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sion of the Three per Gents, was iutrqfluced and passed by iim. 
Then there was another Bill relating to the Scottish Universities,^ 
which undoubtedly, upon the whole, was a very valuable Bill ; 
and, again, there was a fifth Bill, relating to Welsh Intermediate 
Education.^ 

Now, gentlemen, we are going to talk of obstruction, because 
— I am in your judgment, and subject to your correction, when 
I say to you that the allegation of obstruction is at present 
nineteen-twentieths of the argument that the Government makes 
to the country. I have given to you these five good measures. 
How were they passed through the House of Commons ? Were 
those five measures obstructed by the Liberal party ? No ; they 
received the warm and decided support of the Liberal party, and if 
we occupied any time at all upon them, it was only in the attempt 
to make them better than they were, because the County Coun- 
cils Bills for England and for Scotland undoubtedly were little 
more than the skeletons of good Bills. We wanted to put more 
flesh upon the bones. We were not allowed to do it, but we 
forwarded and promoted the passing of these Bills, and I should 
like to see whether any Tory s{)eaker will deny that every one 
of those Bills passed through the House of Commons with the 
aid, with the support, and with the countenance of the Liberal 
Opposition. When I say the Liberal Opposition, I do not 
exclude the Irish Nationalists. All those Bills were either 
acquiesced in or positively supported by the Nationalist Mem- 
bers from Ireland. 

Well, as I have given you an account of the good measures 
passed by the present Parliament, and assisted by the Liberals, 
I think I ought fairly to say next what are thfe good measures 
that have passed the present Parliament, and that were opposed 
by the Liberals. I have not heard of one. I do not think that 
one exists. I do not think that it is in the power of any Tpiy 
or any Dissentient to point to such a thing.l.i,Then I pass on to 
another class. What am I to say of the bajfWeasures that have 
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passed with the support, of the liberals? I think there are 
none. But one very bad rnewure passed in spite of their opposi- 
tion in the year 1887, which has been, the cause of an infinity 
of difficulty both in Ireland and here. I mean that which we 
call the Coercion Act. 

Well, then, gentlemen, five measures that are good, and may, 
perhaps, be called more or less great — some of them decidedly 
great — ^have been passed with our support; one very bad 
measure has been passed against us ; and one other very bad 
measure there is which was introduced, which was opposed by the 
Liberals, and which failed, and that is the measure which we 
call the Public House Compensation Bill. Now, gentlemen, 1 
do not want to imply that there has been no other useful work 
done by the present Parliament. I am happy to say that under 
our institutions there is always a great deal of useful work 
which is necessary for the country, that is going on within the 
walls of our public offices, whoever is in power, from time to 
time, and, indeed, continuously. But what I am speaking of is 
this. I want to bring into your minds the power of judging 
how far this new coercive system of procedure in the House of 
Commons has been successful, or has been a miserable failure, 
as compared with that which preceded it. And for that pur- 
pose I think I have mentioned the only Bills that have ever 
found their way into a Queen’s speech at the beginning of the 
session — for that is the test — and have afterwards passed into 
law. These are the Bills which the Government thinks im- 
portant, and whenever they have an important measure to 
introduce they put it into the Queen’s speech, and no other than 
those five I have named — ^no other that I am aware of — has been 
put into the Queen’s speech at the beginning of the session. 
And, ladies and gentlemen, I say that is a very poor and scanty 
and meagre return of work for a Parliament that has now sat 
with an enormoui^jority to carry on its work — that has now 
sat through four years. 

Well, but tfi& is the thing getting, better, or is the thing 
getting worse ? Gentlemen, I tell you it is not getting better, 

biit it is getting worse, and for that reasQn 1 will give you a 

• • • 
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few figures of the simplest characteip — nobody shall complain 
that they are difiicalt to follow W to understand — ^belonging 
to the years 1889-90. Here are some little documents of 
great value — ^the Queen’s speeches — made at the beginning 
of the session and at the end of the session. And as we 
know it is a known Parliamentary fact that the Government 
announces its policy and its work of legislation in the Queen’s 
speech at the beginning of the session, you perceive that by 
comparing the result with the Queen’s speech at the end of the 
session, which renders an account of the things done and the 
things undone, we get the means of doing what would otherwise 
be very diiiicult, namely, of bringing to something like a touch- 
stone the professions made by the Government when they go 
about the country and describe all the good things they have 
done, and all the good things they would have done. Here 
are the speeches of 1889-90, but I will not even quote these 
speeches. In 1889 the Government promised in the speech 
at least fifteen measures. There were at least fifteen measures 
of a rank to find their way into the Queen’s speech, and 
they passed five of them and failed with ten of them. That 
was in 1889. They passed one-third. You would not think it, 
gentlemen, — if you were landed proprietors, — ^you would not 
think it a very satisfactory result if your factor announced to 
you that he had been able to levy one-third of the rents, but as 
to the other two-thirds he was able to give no account of them. 
And the same thing would, I think, follow in the case of the 
shopkeeper with his bills, if one-third of his customers paid him 
all right, and the other two-thirds were nowhere to be heard of. 
In 1890 we did not mend that. There were ten Bills promised 
T— I mean ten Bills of public interest, because there w^ an 
eleventh Bill which I do not take into Ariew — for improving the 
barracks of the soldiers — an important Bill, but one which had 
nothing to do with the general appetite oi the nation for pro- 
gressive legislation — ten were promised iy|1890. Two^were 
paMed and eight failed, and the two that we^^ed were per- 
haps, the« least significant of all. One of them related to the 
Adding up of companies — ^it was to facili&te the j)rocedure in 
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ihid :wmdmg up; aud tl\e other touched an important subject, 
but I do not bdieve it vfss^oi a very vital character — ^it had to 
do witii the subject of workmen’s dwellings ; but in tdl the great 
subjects to which attention was widely directed — ^in every one 
of them — ^tbe whole procedure of Parliament this year failed, 
and failed miserably — the Tithes, and the Publicans' Compen- 
sation, and Irish Land Purchase, one Bill after another went 
rolling helter-skelter down the stairs of the House of Commons, 
to be buried, perhaps never to rise again. Gentlemen, you have 
all heard of a publication called the Edhiburgh BevUw, You 
know what it was, and you look back with great respect upon 
wliat it was. 1 do not know whether you know what it is, but 
I think I may describe it by saying that it gives support to the 
present Government with a kind of heavy enthusiasm, if you can 
bring together that substantive aud that adjective — and they 
had an article in July which I advise anybody to consult who 
doubts anything of what I have said, and he will see that a 
more beggarly account of empty dishes never was served up 
than is distinctly recorded by the Edinburgh Beview, which, as 
I have said, with a heavy enthusiasm, supports the Government, 
and which announces at the end that the majority of tlie 
Government in the course of these years since the election has 
been “ slightly impaired.” 

Well, gentlemen, such is the case of the failure — ^the growing 
failure — from year to year of the present coercive system of 
legislation in the House of Commons, and of the efforts of the 
Government to do your work. But it is all due, they say, to 
obstruction. Now I have studied how to bring that question to 
a tesf. It is very easy for members of the Government to go 
about and say — every man of them says— it is their staple dish 
— ^not only their staple dish, it is their whole bill of fare — they 
serve up to audience after audience throughout the country this 
temble obstruction Which has ruined all their good intentions, 
and their galhu^and wise endeavours. Of course, it is just as 
easy for us to ^ about the country and to say — ^if we were dis-^ 
posed to adopt that method — that this cliarge of obstructipn is 
an. impudent imposthre, that there is no foundation for it at all,. 
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that it is a miserable device of men .who resort to it because 
every rag of every other pretext has'.been stripped from off their 
backs, and so, in the defect of any decent clothing in which to 
present themselves to the world, they have tried to concoct and 
to weave together this pretended account of Parliamentary 
obstruction. 

Now, gentlemen, what I propose is this — ^to go from generali- 
ties to particulars. The way to see whether a charge of that 
kind is just, or whether it is flagrantly unjust and untrue, is to 
go to particulars. I myself charged the Tory Opposition under 
the late Government with obstruction. I will give you a speci- 
men. We proposed a plan of Closure of Debate which was never 
intended — and we made it known it was never intended — to be 
used by the majority against the minority in the ordinary sense, 
but was only intended to enable the House, when it was pos- 
sessed, irrespective of party, with a concurrent feeling- to put a 
stop to the occasional obstinacy, or, I might almost say, imper- 
tinence — at any rate importunity — that is a better word — of 
some particular member not gifted with as much wisdom as 
zeal. That proposal, which was so feeble that it never but once 
was brought into operation, and then it was not worth putting 
into operation — that proposal, on the pretext of respect for 
liberty of debate, was opposed by the Tory party for nineteen 
nights altogether. There is obstruction ! There are the masters 
of it ! There are the professors of it ! If now they are charg- 
ing obstruction where it does not exist, their guilt is great, for 
they perfectly know — ^they know from their own practical ex- 
perience — the meaning of the word they use. 

Now, gentlemen, let us look at the way in which the time has 
been spent, and, as I tell you, I make my appeal from generali- 
ties to particulars. Down to the 28th of June — it is needless 
to come lower down than that, because after that time it was a 
question of winding up the business in detfSl — but down to the 
28th of June, no less than sixty-five nigh^f the sessioi^ were 
taken for Government business. I won't gS^'^thtpugh it— it 
Of^d be impossible, and a great deal too wearisome for you if 
to attempt to go through the whole df the employment of 
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these nights. I will only take four points, but they will quite 
suffice to enable yoxi to understand how the matter lies. Seven 
nights were spent by the Government upon a vote which they 
introduced with respect to the report of the Parnell Commission. 
Six nights were spent by the House of Commons upon the Land 
Purchase Bill, in carrying it to a state at which the Committee 
stage was attained. Four nights were in like manner spent 
in carrying the Tithes Bill to a similar stage ; and ten nights 
were spent upon the Bill for the Compensation of Public-houses. 
How, gentlemen, just look at these four points, which, as you 
will see, dispose of a large portion of the available time, and I 
am quite certain that if it were possible — which it is not— to 
bring these people who charge us with obstruction to book, those 
are the subjects that they would put it upon, and therefore T 
wish to meet them on their own ground. 

First, I take the Parnell Commission. Well, gentlemen, I 
tell you here, as I have said in the House of Commons and 
elsewhere, that, in my opinion, the demand upon the House of 
■Commons to give that vote condemning the Irish Members for 
speeches and acts which were done a good many years ago, was 
■one of the worst, most dishonourable, most disgraceful, and 
most offensive acts, when adopted by Parliament, as it was, 
that has marked British history for two hundred years. I will 
not attempt to argue the question in dckail. It would keep me 
too long, but I wiU give you these two reasons. The first 
reason is this, that these acts for which the Irish Members were 
condemned were acts done prior to the end of the year 1885, 
And Jhat in the end of the year 1885 it was my duty, standing 
in this very place, to describe to you the close and intimate 
alliance that had been fonned between the British Tories and 
the Irish Nationalists. Every one of these acts had then been 
dgue. That did vot .prevent the Irish Tories from joining hands 
with the Nationrs’^sts to turn out the Liberals, and that, com- 
paraitively, is a '^I'all affair. It did not prevent them from 
holding out to the Irish Nationalists a virtual promise of some 
measure of Home Rule. It did not prevent them frofii sending 
.|<ord jCanmrvon to Ireland, t« have Mr Parnell to dine with 
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the impression and belief that the Tories were going to give 
them Home Buie. And, gentlemen, I do not blame the Irish 
Nationalists. I never have blamed them for entering into that 
alliance. It was their duty, in the condition in which they 
stood, to get assistance for Ireland wherever they could. And 
so it would be now. If they could get a fuller justice for 
Ireland by going to the Tories than by being with us, then I 
should say that they would be right in getting it. That is their 
supreme duty until the capital wants of Ireland shall have been 
supplied. But look at the Tories ; and what do you tliink of 
the men who enlisted these people as their allies for the 
general election — ^who took the benefit of their votes in the 
constituencies — who, in order to get that benefit, held out 
to them what they believed to be the promise of a sub- 
stantial adoption of their wishes — ^and who now come down 
and place upon the pages of Parliamentary journals a pretended 
judicial condemnation of the previous acts of those Irish 
Members ? 

But, gentlemen, tliere is another point, — in which they were 
still more guilty, if possible, — and it is this. The three Judges 
who examined the conduct of the Irish Members arrived at the 
conclusion that in various points their language, if not their 
acts, had been violent and dangerous, and such as could not be 
approved. I cannot go into details. That, I think, is a fair 
general description of it. They then said : “ It is very possible 
that it may be alleged that these excesses are excesses that 
always happen in great national struggles, and it may alpo be 
alleged in favour of the Irish Members, that the ’general upshot 
and effect of their exertions has been to do infinitely more good 
than harm.” The Judges stated these points with perfect fair- 
ness. They went on to say : “ These things, whether they 
true or not, are no part of the matter subikis^^^ted for our con- 
sideration.” I am not going to enter upon tm q^uestion whether 
they were right or wrong in that matter; but this I say — that 
they ‘ fairly placed before us the considerations which were 
l^ecessary for a complete understanding of the case ; an^, wha^ 
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did the Grovemment propose to Parliament to do ? The Judges 
had said, "We deliver a jeondemnation” — ^limited it was to 
certain subjects, but still a serious condemnation, and it was 
not on the gravest matters, but it was upon matters that were 
of some gravity — " we propose a condemnation,” said the Judges, 
" founded upon one-half of the case, because that is the only 
half referred to us ” But what are you to say of a Parliament 
which, dealing with the honour and character of its own members, 
adopted that judgment upon one-half of the case, when it was 
its solemn duty, if it were to give any judgment at all, to give 
its sense upon the whole case ? Parliament was not restrained 
from considering as legislators wliat the »Tudges were restrained 
from considering, because tliey were only invested with a narrow 
and limited commission ; but Parliament deliberately overlooked 
and set aside that consideration, and, refusing to look at the 
conduct of the Irish Members as a whole in fighting a difficult 
and so long apparently desperate battle of their nation, they 
condemned them for the things that could be said against them, 
without choosing to hear or to weigh what was to be said in 
their favour. Well, seven nights were occupied in getting quit 
of that subject in the House of Commons, and I ask you whether 
that was too long for us to occupy in the endeavour to bring out 
to the sense of men, whose minds were apparently obtuse and 
impenetrable, what we thought elementary considerations of the 
most sacred character — necessary to the })eace and decency of 
human life between man and man — necessary, above all, to the 
duty and to the dignity of a great legislative assembly. 

Now, the next great obstruction was this — six days were 
spent upon Laftid Purchase. Now, gentlemen, the Act for Land 
Purchase — ^the merits of which I am not going now to discuss — 
was one of the most complex, measures ever submitted to Par- 
Ikment. In sij^ days of discussion, it went through its first 
reading, it weui ^through its second reading, it got ri^l of .all 
the. preliminaries!’ to the Committee, and there was nothing 
for Parliamdfet to do but to proceed to details. Well, 
gentlemen, I can only tell you that I do not think I.have ever 

known, in all my ‘experience in controversial matters, a coin- 
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plicated measure of that kind which has jittained the Committee 
stage in anything like so short a peridd and so far from its being 
a case wliere obstruction was practised, the only question that 
can be raised is whether the Opposition did their full duty in 
allowing such a measure, involving, among other things, a per- 
manent abstraction of thirty-three millions of your money, for 
a purpose which at the election yon had condemned — whether 
we were right in allo\ving it to go forward at such a rapid rate. 

Four nights were spent upon the Tithes Bill — not a Bill 
probably exciting great interest in Scotland, but one of large 
importance in England — but in the same way, gentlemen, I say, 
and every one who has Parliamentary experience will support 
me, that with regard to this Bill, far less complex than the 
Irish Land Bill, but still a very difficult Bill, and with some 
very disputable propositions of great delicacy and importance — 
to carry it through all the introductory stages, through the 
second reading, and to get the Speaker out of the chair — that 
is, to be ready virtually to begin the details in Committee — that 
was not only not a case of obstraction — it was a case of ex- 
tremely rapid progress. 

Well, then, I come to the Public House Compensation Bill. 
Ah ! gentlemen, I wish I were fresh, and that you were fresh, 
that I might go into a more extended consideration of that 
subject. I cannot do it, and you could not be expected to 
listen to-day to what I could say upon that Bill. But what 
happened to that Bill ? They charge that there were ten days 
spent upon it. Well, gentlemen, I say that they were ten days 
well spent. And now let me ask you just to consider that the 
time taken upon a Bill dejiends partly on its complexity, 
and partly on the gravity of the issues which it raises. Now 
this Bill was introduced in the most improper manner. It was 
of enormous importance. There was no doubt that it ought to 
have been announced in the speech from the,^rone Instead 
of that, to the absolute surprise of everybq(%, and wheuethe 
House of Commons was already crowded and Cammed with 
Goverament measures jostling one another, this wretched Bill 
was produced, and the other measures werS thrust out of the 
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way, and in fact a confn^on'and disorder of business was estab- 
lished by the agency of 't^jt Government itself, taking one of 
their Bills to-day^ and another of their Bills to-morrow, and 
another Bill the day after, such as I have never witnessed. 
But the issues in this Bill were most important. We are all 
agreed that the drink question is one of the greatest questions 
of the day. About that there is no doubt at all. We are all 
agreed that it requires public action — executive action, and 
legislative action — both, in my opinion. What said the 
Government, and what said we? Why, both of us made 
undoubtedly the boldest challenges to one another. The 
Government said, “Hero is this tremendous subject, which 
nobody has been able effectually to touch. We will now 
produce to you a plan which is so admirable, so powerful, and 
yet so gentle, that it will conciliate all interests, and that it 
will mitigate and finally remove all evils. It is just to the 
brewers, it is just to the publicans, it will reduce the number 
of public-houses, and reduce the amount of drunkenness in the 
country.” These are very broad and great allegations. And 
what did we say on the other side ? “ Why,” we said on the other 
side, “ this is not a moderate reform, as you call it, of the public 
house system. It is a great aggravation of existing evils. Tlrat 
which constitutes the essential difficulty in our public house 
system is the enormous value of the pecuniary investments that 
face you at every turn when you approach it. You, by this 
Bill, are giving legislative sanction to that value in its most 
extravagant form. If you pass this Bill, the value, which is 
called the good-will, of the public-houses in England will amount 
to :^200,000,000. Scotland and Ireland might possibly add 
£50,000,000 or £100,000,000 more. I do not know. And you 
bring this forward under the name of a reform ; but, in point of 
fact, it is a Bill to make all reform hopeless and impossible.” 
I am not, gentlemen, giving you these brief and summary state- 
mei^is as if they embraced the whole argument of the case, but 
I want you t(f see how vast a case it was, and how absurd it is 
to complain that ten days of the time of the House o4 Commons 
were spent in bridging so vast and important a subject to an 
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issue. And how did it come to its issue ? It came to its issue, 
gentlemen, I hope partly by our l^al endeavours to show up 
the mischief of the scheme. But it came to its issue mainly by. 
this, that the Government found the ground giving way under 
their feet. They found their majority diminishing day by day. 
They found that it was doubtful whether they might not come 
to absolute defeat. They knew that absolute defeat on the 
subject would raise the question of resignation as well as defeat, 
and therefore they withdrew their Bill in time. It was not 
our arguments that defeated the Bill. Our aigumcnts may have 
exposed, and I trust did expose, the Bill, but it was not our 
arguments that defeated the Bill. The motive that defeated 
the Bill was the fear of want of votes. A long experience 
enables me to assure you that no argument — not if it were knit 
as closely as by Euclid or by Newton — is of the smallest effect 
in procuring the defeat of a Bill in the present House of 
Commons, provided the votes hold together. But the votes did 
not hold together. They went down from 80 or 90, which they 
then were — they went down gradually dwindling and tapering 
like a beautiful spire. They went down from 80 or 90 to 40 or 30, 
and from that to 20 or 10, and once, I believe, came fearfully near 
to zero itself, when the number 4 was all that could be I'ccorded. 
That was a time to consider the matter seriously. So the brewers 
and the temperance interest and everything else went to the wall. 
The Bill disappeared, and the charge of obstruction was foisted 
by the Government on the country to conceal the abortive 
design and the disastrous and deplorable failure of the Govern- 
ment. Gentlemen, I rejoice in having taken part in the defeat 
of that Bill. I assure you most sincerely — though I don’t say 
it was ill intended — I have made no offensive accusations with 
regard to the motives — I am ready to believe almost anything 
they tell me of their motives, and therefore I believe that th^ 
did honestly intend it for the promotion of tejaperance, — but I 
say this, that it gave to the main obstacle in our way such a 
portentous power as to make it wholly insurmo&table, and to 
reduce alnaost to despair, if that Bill had passed, any and every 
tempM»nce reform. Now, gentlemen, I fbink I have said 
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enough on the subject of.obstraction as it was when our little 
shadowy proposal was met' ^th nineteen nights of opposition, 
and as it has been in the year 1890, when the Bills that I have 
spoken of — ^the failures of the Government — ^have been before 
Parliaxnent, and all of them have had this kind of funeral pall 
cast over them to hide their ugly features, and 'present to the 
world something or other that would serve as an excuse for 
what has happened. 

Gentlemen, before I close I must venture to say some words 
to you, which will not, I hope, be long, on the subject of the 
foreign policy of the country. I have not opened my mouth on 
that subject in Midlothian as yet, and I need not detain you 
long, for you know the principle upon which we have proceeded. 
We have carefully avoided throwing any obstacle in the way of 
the Foreign Minister when difficulty appeared to be gathering 
round him, and we have been resolved to throw no such obstacles 
until we see distinct and positive grounds for objecting to what 
he was about. 

There is one subject, gentlemen, upon which I do seriously 
object to his proceedings, and which I must briefly mention — 
it is connected with the Island of Malta. Now, the Foreign 
Minister sent for the first time in our history during 200 years 
— the first time in our history since the Eevolution — ^he sent 
an accredited Minister to the Pope — I will not say to the Court 
, of Borne, because it is very doubtful in what sense there is a Court 
of Borne. A Court of Borne implies a temporal power. There is 
no temporal power. The Pope has no more temporal power at this 
moment than the Moderator of the General Assembly. He cer- 
tainly has spiritVial rule over vastly more subjects, but yon will 
understand that it is rather a staggering affair to send a Minister 
to one who is not a sovereign. It is said that a Minister 
ha| gone before. But, gentlemen, nobody has ever been 
accredited before^, It is quite true that there have been 
agenie — agents who were sent to convey and to receive infor- 
mation — ^but ffiat was at a time when the Pope was a temporal 
sovereign, and when the only question to be considered was one 
of a much narroweV character. However, in this case what 

. t • 
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appears was this — 1 am not afraid th§t the Protestant character 
of the country will be" interfered, with, because it is not in the 
power of any Minister dabbling in matters of this kind— even if 
he commits any follies — it is not in' his power to modify that 
character. In point of fact, he would very soon find out the 
necessity of retracing his steps if he did attempt it. But, 
gentlemen, what does ai^pcar is this — ^in the first place, that 
through those most unwise negotiations ^ between Sir Lintorn 
Simmons, under tlic authority of Lord Salisbury and the Pope, 
the civil privileges in Malta, even of Protestants, if they con- 
tracted what were called mixed marriages, were brought into 
the utmost danger — ^that is to say, the highest danger of all — ^the 
danger of a pronounced invalidity of their marriage. The noise, 
the uproar, that immediately arose from a vivid dissatisfaction, 

I think, showed the Government that the sooner they gave up 
that part of their project the better. Well, I do not speak of 
the matter now as if we had it fully before us, because we have 
not ; but 1 think there are these three things to be considered. 
In the first place, I do not like to send the Ambassador of the 
Crown — of the Queen — to negotiate abroad with any personage 
whatever about the rights of British subjects in the British 
dominion. It seems to me that that is to assume an unworthy 
attitude, and one that will not be approved by the people of this 
country. My second point is, that such proceedings are very 
dangerous to the civil rights of our Boman Catholic fellow- . 
subjects, because arrangements are made behind their backs 
between the Pope in Borne and this British agent. They are 
not consulted. They find the faith of the country pledged, and 
there is no security for the maintenance of their civil rights. 
Thirdly, I must say that, although I know that many other 
Powers send ambassadors to the Pope, yet I think the View in 
England has always been that ambassadors are for tempqpal 
sovereigns, and for nobody else, and that to s^d an ambassador 
to the Pope comes dangerously near to supporting the «slaim 
which the Pope — I tliink very unfortunately for his own 
intei^ts-rthe claim which he makes that some part of Italy 
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shall be again placed onde^ clerical dominion, in order that he 
ipay not onl 7 be a spiritual, ^ut a temporal sovereign. Any- 
thing of that kind wounds the feelings of Italy, and disturbs our 
relations with Italy — and disturbs them for a cause not only 
insufficient, but also, I think, unjust. Now, gentlemen, I 
mention that to you as a question you ought to watch. We 
shall have to hear more of it. We are not yet fully informed. 
You ought to watch it, and be a little on your guard against 
proceedings which, in my opinion, have been in the highest 
degree indiscreet. 

Now I will move on more rapidly. With regard to the 
question that was a good deal discussed, of the arrangement in 
South Africa,^ my belief is that, considered as a whole, it does 
credit to Lord Salisbury. I do not say that critics may not 
pick holes in it. I do not say that everything in it is 
satisfactory, or that it will of necessity work satisfactorily ; but 
I say that, upon the whole, I believe he did the best that the 
circumstances of the case permitted. Well, there are two 
subjects, both of them standing .difficulties — one of them is the 
Newfoundland fisheries, aiid the other is the military occupa- 
tion of Egypt. We have carefully abstained from saying a 
single word that could create difficulties for him either in the 
one or the other, and so, gentlemen, you may depend upon it — 
so we shall continue to act. It is impossible, unfortunately, 
^when you have touched foreign policy, to pass away from it 
without looking to the east of Europe. 

And here I am not going to blame the Government, but I am 
going to speak some words of regret and dissatisfaction with 
regard *to what we hear of things passing in the Empire of 
Kussia : I am convinced that some part of what is going on in 
that empire would be abhorrent to the feelings of all its best 
subjects — of all such men as the Bussian Ambassador in 
England, of all sucji men as the Eussian Foreign Minister in 
St Pelersburg, and of all such men as the Emperor of Eussia 
himself. But I'am grieved to aay that the accounts we receive 

* Arising out of the seizure of the Delagoa Bay Railway by the Portu- 
guese Government on June 28th, 1889. 
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of the civil oppression that is now apparently being practised 
npon the Jews, and the accounts, we receive, even of personal 
and corporal cruelty in certain cases, inflicted upon them, are. 
to the last degree painful and repulsive. I earnestly hope that 
we may he of use in bringing some knowledge of these 
questions to the authorities in Russia — for remember, gentle- 
men, that perhaps the capital merit among all the merits of 
free government is that it ensures publicity, whereas the 
greatest of all the disadvantages of despotism is that it is 
almost essentially and inseparably allied with secrecy, and that 
the ruler seldom knows of the abuses that are going on under 
his official sanction. I do trust that we may be favoured with 
better accounts from that quarter in matters with respect to 
which we have a strong sentiment; for although, gentlemen, you 
Iiave not many Jews resident in Scotland, yet you have some. 
One of that race at the present moment excites your warmest 
and liveliest sympathy.^ In England we know them well, and 
I am bound in truth and frankness to say that we have every 
reason to esteem them highly. Well, now, there is another 
great political question in Russia. You have heard of Finland. 
Finland is a State, small comparatively with Russia, but 
Finland has long enjoyed — ever since it was attached to Russia, 
it has enjoyed — what may be called a legislative independence 
— ^not in all things corresponding with the Home Rule we ask 
for Ireland — but still it has been a system of great freedom,, 
great liberty, which has given complete satisfaction in Finland, 
and has made Finland most loyally attached to Russia. A ** 
powerful party in that country, whom I consider to be the first 
cousins of the Tories and Dissentients in 'this country — a 
powerful party in that country is endeavouring to put down the 
independence of Finland, and to cause Finland to be governed 
from St Petersburg, just as Ireland is governed from London. 
Gentlemen, I heartily wish ill to all such schemes. 

But there is a sorer subject still, and that is the state of 
Turkey. The state of Turkey, 1 fear, with ^ard to what 
renmins.of Turkey in Europe, and with regard to parts, at 
* -The Countess of Rosebery was very ill at Dalmeny. 
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least, of Turkey in Asia, and especially to Armenia, seems to 
grow more and more hopeleM., We are not perfectly Informed 
as to details. I am not going to censure Lord Salisbury, 
because I can well conceive that his power in this matter is 
much behind his will. We are not going to censure them, but 
there cannot be a doubt that the Government of Armenia, the 
government of our fellow-Christians in Armenia — and, if they are 
not fellow-Christians, they are our fellow-men, which would be 
Just the same — the Government of Armenia is marked with 
oppression, with plunder, with violation of women, with reckless 
disregard of life as well as of liberty, and is more and more 
sealing what will at some time perhaps be recognised to be the 
doom of what was once the great and powerful Turkish Empire. 

I turn for a moment, gentlemen, from that melancholy spectacle, 
with respect to which it may become our duty to stimulate the 
Government, if we can, to greater activity — I turn from that to 
a spectacle of a very different kind — the spectacle of Bulgaria 
— of a country once^ exhibiting to Europe the most horrible 
specimen of what cruelty and reckless inhumanity can 
accomplish against a people. Now, there is a joyful and 
complete reversal of all those painful features. I have in my 
hand a letter from a most intelligent friend, who gives me in a 
few words — that is, I will only give you a few words of the 
account which he gives me of the present state of Bulgaria — 
.^completely realising all the anticipations that we ventured to 
hold out at the time when we were told that it was a monstrous 
* offence against the balance of power to speak a word for 
Bulgaria, and that it was useless to speak of self-government in 
that country, foi' they were totally incapable of managing their 
own affairs. Now, here is the opinion of a gentleman — I do 
not know that I am justified in giving his name, but I assure 
yo»j he is one of the most intelligent, and trustworthy, and 
assiduous men that I know, and what he says of the present 
state 40f Bulgaria is this : “ Law and order are maintained all 
over the country without the slightest difficulty. Brigandage 
has entirely ceased. Justice is administered 'with perfect 

» l§76. 
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fairness” — cany in your mind, as ]! read out these incidents, 
what going on in Ireland — -V justice is administered with 
perfect fairness. Roads have been made or improved in all 
directions. Education is free and compulsory; schools have 
been opened in every commune; technical schools and a 
imiversity have been established, while a large number of 
bursars are maintained at foreign universities.” Then he goes 
on to say, gentlemen, that economy is observed, that the debt 
of Bulgaria is but three millions sterling, and that the whole « 
of that three millions has been expended in the construction of 
railroads, and he closes with — what we could never get one of 
the Jingoes to believe — ^namely, that if they were afraid of the 
power of Russia, they were defeating their own purpose, for the 
true barrier between Russia and Turkey was a living barrier of 
free men, and ho other barrier could be erected ; and my friend 
writes and says, “ It will be difficult for the Russians to advance 
through Bulgaria to Constantinople without the consent of its 
people. The Turks are already beginning to recognise that it 
forms a buffer between them and Russia.” There, gentlemen, is 
a picture for you of what Home Rule can achieve among a 
people who had lived for four centuries at least under an 
unmitigated oppression, who were considered totally incom- 
petent for the management of their own affairs, and for 
interfering in whose matters we were treated as something 
worse than busybodies, for we were — some of us — denouncedv 
as neither more nor less than Russian agents and Russian 
spies. 

All ! gentlemen, there I close. I ask you to go with me at 
one step from Bulgaria to Ireland. Not in Billgaria alone, but 
all over Europe, you may see in a multitude of spots the blessed 
effects of investing human beings with a reasonable control 
over the government of their own destinies, and over ^the 
settlement of their own affairs ; as, on the other hand, you may 
see cases of rupture, of dissension, and of difficulty that- have 
arisen where that wise .course has been obst^cted, and the 
method qf force has been pursued. Let us, gentlemen, lay tlut 
lesson to heart. What is good for human "nature in the East is 
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good for it in the West. What is good for the foreigner long 
degraded is good for our fallow-subjects, who have \Blready 
fought and won a large portion of their battle. Go on to the 
consummation of the good and, I will say, the sacred work, and 
proceed upon that principle — sanctioned alike by feeling and by 
prudence — that the true way to secure the foundations of law 
and' order in the country is to make the people that inhabit it 
conversant with them through the medium of a just, an equitable, 
and a kindly administration, and through the experience of the 
inestimable blessings which they are calculated and enabled to 
convey. 



FREE TRADE AND THE 
M‘KINLEY TARIFF 

Dundee, Octobee 29, 1890 

Mr Gladstone 'was presented with the freedom of the city of Dundee and 
afterwards formally opened a Fine Art Exhibition in the Victoria Art Gallery, 

My Lord Provost, Bailies, and Town Councillors, my lA>rds, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, — I address you, trusting to your 
patience in listening to any words that may proceed from your 
youngest burgess. Though I am a very young burgess in 
Dundee, I am a tolerably old burgess of some other places. I 
am not sure whether there are any older in Scotland at this 
moment, but we are now in the year 1890, and I can asseverate 
to you that I was made a burgess of the ancient and royal 
burgh of Dingwall in 1820, or I believe in 1819, I have never 
failed, I believe, in my duties as a burgess of the royal burgh 
of Dingwall, and I trust, sir, that I shall not fail in whatever 
duties may attach to me as a burgess of the great city of 
Dundee. It is to me, as you have justly anticipated, a very 
great satisfaction and a very great honour to have my name 
added to a roll upon which we find the names of so many 
distinguished and even illustrious persons. But, sir, it is, if 
not a greater honour — I frankly own in the presence 6f this 
assemblage — it is a still greater satisfaction and pleasure and 
matter of interest to me, that I am added to a roll whereon 
stand the names of ancestors of mine, both near and remote. 
My father, whose name is ever dear and venerated to me, was 
one of your burgesses in the eighteenth century ; and others of 
my name and of my blopd appear on that roll as. early as in the 
fifteenth^ or, I think, in the fourteenth century of our era. 
And, sir, you have said that I am not slow to claim the name 





; .ifitC even if-^I were bIow to.elaim 

4 s sthe fact staling; me in the face that not a» drop of 
except. what is derived from-a Scottish * 
;knosStry. Now,. sir, I rejoice ta meet 70 U iif the Kinnaird 
Bell, for there again 1 am encountered by the pleasing and 
. delightful association which the’ name suggests. I enjoyed for, 

I think, from forty to fifty years the friendship of the late 
Lord Einnaird. His name has a very high place in my esteem 
and affection, and I rejoice also that I meet you in a place 
dedicated to all manner of useful purposes ; for that reminds me 
that, though my character as a politician is one very dear to 
me, and although I think that in that respect there is a pretty 
close sympathy between myself and a considerable portion of 
the inhabitants of Dundee, I am here to forget everything that 
relates to sectional politics. I meet you simply as a burgess 
and as a citizen, to consider, if I do venture to consider, matters 
that are of common interest, in a hall which, as I understand, 
is usefully and nobly dedicated to every beneficial public 
purpose. Well, sir, on coming to Dundee, I cannot but be 
struck with the fact that since the time when I first knew it. 


which was in the year 1837, it has been, I may say, not only 
an enlarged, not only an improved, but a reconstructed city. I 
have travelled to-day through your noble streets, and I have 
seen — already seen — a large portion of your vast population, 
and I naturally think of the interests wliich have been reared 
up, by means of which Dundee is now great, and will in future, 

• as I trust, be greater still, and my mind turns spontaneously 
towards a subject which is one of common view, common 
judgment, common feeling to us, namely, the state of yotir 
commerce, the dangers with which some have supposed that 
commerce recently to have been threatened, and the character 
of the estimate which as rational men you ought to form as to 
yomr probable future. 

* It ^ a subject of great interest in connection with the name 
-.-1 will not say a good name— I will not say a well-omened 
name-**! \rall not say a highly acceptable name, bat at^ny rate 
-a liame sufficiently familiar to you — namely, that of a gentleaoaxi 



wbio bears the designation of M‘£inl§y, and of that tanff> 
association vrith trhidi, as I understand, ho is most likeljj.io 
'gain, if he does gain it at all, a title to immortality. . :Now, 
gentlemen, thif is a very great subject I hope you will, not 
think I am now making victims of you, by discharging upon 
you the relics and the leavings of matter which I ought to have 
placed before my constituents. No ; 1 did think — may have 
been wrong, but I did think — there was no place in which this 
subject would have greater interest than in the city of Pundee. 
Not only your position as a great commercial and manufacturing 
centre, but your traffic with the United States of America itself, 
makes it, I think, appropriate here to consider what is the 
nature of these proceedings in America about which we have 
heard so much. Whether it is good, or whether it is bad, will 
not require very long to discuss; what amount of evil it is 
likely to do to us, and what amount of evil it is likely to do to 
the people of the United States themselves, is a subject which 
it is impossible not to deem worthy of some remark. Now, 
sir, I stand here in the land where Adam Smith was bom, the 
parent and patriarch of political economy — the man who first 
taught us that in our intercourse with other nations, as well as 
among ourselves, it was better to have our hands free than to 
have our hands and arms in manacles — who taught the great 
doctrines of Tree Trade, and who has imbued the world with 
these doctrines. This is the land of Adam Smith ; England is 
the land of Pitt, of Sir Robert Peel, and of Cobden. These great 
teachers, whose names are enshrined in my mind with a< 
veneration which I think is due to the benefactors of maa^ud. 
But, my Lord Provost, I am not about to» bring a'luiling 
accusation against the people of tlie United States— -first of all, 
because I have received from that people greater kindness than 
I have from any nation, except my own, on the face of the 
: earth; and, secondly, because 1 believe that it would be very 
,bad policy' indeed in ns to exaggerate our own share in- :the 
operation of this M'Einley tariff — ^believing,>ias I do, tbat 
.P|oteclipn, although it may indict incidentally and coUaten^y 
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VitHMi apou the coantjies that are in connection with the 
pj^otecled country, yet dbes by far the greatest share of the 
Biiaclii^ to the country in which it is adopted, and whose 
people it plunders and defrauda^ I am not going, therefore, to 
treat you.to the commonplaces of Free Trade. It is unneces* 
sniy; but 1 am going just to look for a few moments at the 
facts of a case of this kind. 

My Lord Provost, I am greatly struck, even this very day, in 
considering the history of the American and of the British tariff' 
Fifty years ago we had 1200 articles upon our commercial tariff, 
wliich we have picked to pieces and got quit of — at least we have 
reduced them to about the number of twelve, on which we levy 
duties, strictly to meet our fiscal necessities. But America, the 
land of progress, has been pursuing exactly an opposite process. 
I had the opportunity of examining — through the kindness of 
luy excellent friend, and your excellent representative, Mr Leng, 
and the courtesy of the Consul of the United States in Dundee 
— of examining the tariff of the United States as it stood in 
1874 At that time America had begun, and had made very 
considerable progress in, the work of building up a protective 
system. But now she is greatly more advanced. However, in 
this tariff of 1874 I find, by a trustworthy table register, that 
the taxed articles — the numbers of items — ^in the American 
tariff at that date was exactly 1492. They beat us, )’ou observe, 
gentlemen. Our antiquated tariff', which we had destroyed— a 
voluminous tariff, which we have reduced to less than one side 
of one single leaf of paper — has gone, but that principle of 
voluminous tariff has had its revenge in America, where already 
in 1874 there twere 1492 articles, or, as I wish to be liberal, 1 
will use round numbers, and say 1500 articles. Well, then> 
gentlemen, the kindness of another friend has supplied me with 
a copy of this wonderful M'Kinley tariff. Naturally I was 
auxipus to make a slight effort to acquire a certain amount of 
knli^ledge of it* and it is so formidable an affair that I would, 
ie^mmend tke institution of Chairs in the American Universi- 
ties, and the appointment of professors, and the gathermg of 
classes who should he students of the tariff, and the eiecting-a 
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kabwle(j[ge of it into one of the new pciehcea; I have beehj 
very unsuccessful, gentlemen, in my* own efforts, and I ^IV 
give you the cause. I have stumbled and broken down at the 
very first article. The very first article on which I hit— it is 
number 105 — begins with flint and lime, and then enumerates 
a number of other things; and I did think, when I came to flint 
and lime, that surely these were pretty innocent articles. The 
introduction of free flint and lime cannot greatly injure 
American manufacture or displace American labour. The flint 
will not make men’s hearts harder, and the lime will not blow 
them up. Nevertheless, when I got to the end of the sentenpe, 
I found that flint and lime, with glassware and some other 
things, were taxed GO per cent. " ad valorem.” Well, gentlemen, 
I really must frankly say that, with the ascertainment of that 
fact, my study of the M'Kiuley tariff came to an end. I could 
not go any further. 

Lot us endeavour to look at the facts of the case. We 
have among us a national opinion in favour of Free Trade, 
yet there are a certain number of people who believe that the 
injurious effects of I’rotcctiou arc chiefly felt by the countries 
which deal with the protected country. Let us look at the 
countries that practise I’rotection. The argument is that 
Protection fosters their trade. Now, that I believe to be 
fundamentally a mistake. I do not mean to say there are no 
injurious effects to other countries. There is a deal of displace- 
ment and disturbance — what we may call demoralisation of 
trade — and a great deal of inconvenience felt by individuals 
and even by classes. But, taking a larger view, it is not true 
that the tariff of any country on earth can interfere seriously with 
the prosperity of Great Britain or the United Kingdom. And 
why ? If you will simply follow me, in a few words you wilhsee, 
I think, how it is that this operates. Let us suppose that there 
are twenty groat markets in the world, and jdiat these, for flje 
sake of argument, arc all the markets in the world, and th^fl in 
one of these markets a stringent Protection lav^-such as the 
M^l^ley tariff— is passed. No doubt the first effect is to 
injure us in that market, and to restrict our dealings : but theibL 
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^ and. wider effect? The larger and widiT 

effect is to increase, to raise»the standard pf prices in the TJMted 
States of America. Eaising the'^ standard of prices at home 
Qieans a diminished power of exportation. That diminished 
l>oyer of exportation means, that while we are damnified in that 
one of our twenty markets, we derive benefit in the other 
nineteen from the diminished power of the United States to 
compete with us in any of them — a diminished power due to 
the augmentation of prices and to the imposition of restraints 
under which she lias to work. And so, even if we go round ' 
the world, it still remains that each country that gives greater 
stringency to Protection within its own borders is thereby — 
though damaging us within its own market — is thereby giving 
us a freer and a broader field, and a more commanding power 
in every one of the other nineteen markets. The consequence 
of this is that it is not possible for us to receive vital or 
profound injury from any of these operations abroad. Do you 
see the alarm that prevails in France, the alarm that prevails in 
Germany? — they threaten retaliation against the M‘Kinley 
tariff. Gentlemen, do not let us be led for one moment, upon 
any consideration, into the suicidal folly of talking or of 
dreaming of retaliation. Our trade has been hit again and 
again, as far as it is in the power of any one to hit it, by the 
rcactipn towards Protection which has marked the legislation of 
some countries during the last ten or fifteen years. Gentlemen, 
we do not deal with this country or with that country. We 
deal with mankind, — nothing more and nothing less than with 
mankind. We lament what we think the error of those who 
go on raising the prices against themselves — giving encourage- 
ment to sections of tlieir own countrymen to bad and wasteful 
production, instead of careful and cheap production, preferring 
8«me selected portion of the capitalists of the country to the 
brpad general interests of the entire people of the land. We 
lamfint,. we OTieve over it, but do not let us retaliate. Rely 
qpon it, there is energy, there is skill, there is capital, there, art 
plenty of means and resources for this great commercikl cohni^ 
yo and keep its place, perhaps to an indefinite tiiqe, in &e : 
great markelts of the world. ' / V .1 



why do I say that we qtfght not 
retediatioa? There is something very plausible in the IdW : 
of; retaliating for what some people call a wrong. I ^11' 
not enter into the question whether it is a wrong or npt,v , 
because I think every country is competent to enact whateye^ 
it pleases — ^whether it be wise or whether it be unwise — ^in the 
matter of commercial legislation. It is called sometimes a war 
of tariffs, and I think that is not at all an unjust description. 
Shall we enter into that war ? I think not, gentlemen, llie 
favourite proposition is what is called an Imperial Zollverein— 
that is to say, that the whole of the British Empire shall have 
a common tariff — I doubt very much if the whole of the British 
Empire would consent to it — but that is another matter — shall 
have one common tariff in favour of all the subjects of the 
Queen, and as against all foreign countries whatsoever. Now, 
there are a thousand objections, I think. This objection strikes 
one at first that it would be very hard indeed upon those 
countries which pursue with us a system of free and open trade 
to inflict punishment upon them because a particular country — 
though a very great country, and though a country most closely 
united to us in feeling and interest — ^lias adopted a restrictive 
system of comtaerce. But I do not stand upon that I wish to 
point out how the case really comes before us. The effect of 
an Imperial Zollverein would be undoubtedly to some extent 
to enlarge our commerce with our Colonies and Dependencies, 
but then it would also infallibly be to contract our commerce 
with the rest of the world. Now, which of these two is the 
more important ? They are both of them vast ; they are Jbolb ‘ 
of them of enormtous consequence, and I admit — and I am 
very glad to think — that our commerce with India and the 
Colonies increases rather the faster of the two. But look at’ Ae 
amount, be^sO, in the long run, the amount of a trade is«i 
pretty go|ji^terion of its value. The amountof our Colonial 
— our Dn^rial — commerce is 187 millions in the year, taking 
all imports and exports of all descriptions of goods together. 
But the aiftountof our foreign commerce is 554 millions in the . 
year. Now, gentlemen, 1 think you will recognise at ono^ tlutv 



'^t' wbnld mdeed be b db^btful, or rather not at all a doubts 
• fnl Vpolicy— -a great deal worse than a doubtful policy— 
b most injurious policy— to clog the action of British - 
c^e^ and enterprise on the market of 654. millions in 
the year even for the purpose of enlarging that action in the 
market of one-third portion of that amount 
Well, gentlemen, let us look — ^it is a question, I think, of very 
great interest — let us look at the effect of Protection on the 
markets of the United States itself. I now hold in my hand a 
letter — :an extremely intelligent letter — of a purely practical kind, 
not relative to Dundee business, but relative to the business of the 
town of Bradford, and it may be well to quote from it, because the 
town of Bradford has businesswhich will probably be more affected 
by the M'Kinley tariff than any of the other great centres of 
industry in this country. Now, one tiling that the writer of 
this letter points out — showing the poisonous and venomous 
character of the enactment — ^lie points out the unjust and 
disproportionate pressure of the protective system upon the 
lower classes of the community who use the coarser fabrics. 
He tells us that upon the higher worsteds which go from 
Bradford — or some of them — the rate of protection in America 
will be about 70 per cent.; and that on the loWer classes of 
similar goods used by the i>oorer portion of the population the 
rate will be 120 per cent. Is not that a monstrous injustice to 
the mass of the population? We should say so in Great 
Britain. I know not whether it can be otherwise in America. 
But what is the next effect? And this, I think, is a very 
interesting observation. The writer of this letter holds that^a 
manufacture raises its character in proportion as you can direct 
it towards the finer classes of goods. The finer classes, of 
goods allow of the pursuit of beauty and of the cultivation of 
tSBte in a degree greater than the coarser classes of goods. But 
if the coarser classes of goods in America are protected at 120 
per cent., while the finer are protected only at 70 per cent., it 
follows thiff^e American manufacturer will, of course, direct 
his attention to the coarser classes of goods. And; as the writes 
^f thi^ letter argues — and I for one do not know the answer to . 
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thd aTgiunent— the effect of tl»t ^ mat you d^g*M& !|fa; 

deinress the cbaracteT .of American •ihanufactures. That^^ia thei 
■ effect in America. But what is the effect in Great Britain ?— the 
exact .reverse. Americans must get paid for their exports. We' 
want their commodities, we want their com, we want their 
cheese, we want their oil, and I know not how many things 
tliat they produce. They send us these goods ; they wish to 
Send them, and they will send them, and they must be paid for 
them. And they must take payment either in British manu- 
factures or in foreign and colonial manufactures, which we have 
bought in other countries by exporting our goods. But they 
must, and they do, take paj’^ment lai^ely in British manufactures. 
Therefore what will be the effect of this M'Kinley tariff in 
England ? The effect of it will be to direct the attention of the 
British manufacturer towards the production of tlie finer classes 
of goods, because these bear the least intolerable protective rate 
in America. And conseqirently the effect will be to elevate 
and improve the taste of our manufacturers, as well as to spur 
and stimulate their ingenuity, by directing them to the 
necessity of the most economical production. Gentlemen, that 
is a very interesting argument of tlie writer of this letter, in 
respect to the immediate effect of this M'Kinley tariff. 

But I want to apply another test, to show how ill judged are 
the arguments of those in this country who think that we have 
so very much to fear from the restrictive commercial systems of 
foreign countries. Gentlemen, I have referred to the statistical 
documents which exhibit to us the course of trade in tliis 
country. I showed you that even in 1874 America taxed «1500t 
articles. Now, is it the fact that since 1874 our trade with 
America — though America has gone on tightening and tightert- 
ing her protective .system — ^is it the fact that she has diminislied 
our trade? Quite otherwise. I will give you the figures in: 
the shortest possible form, dating from thb* period I have 
named, and taking first the year 1875. The five years ftom, 
1875 to 1879 gives us an average export to AmericS^f Britisli 
manufactiftes amounting to 21^ millions sterling. Then I take 
tire last five years — 1885 to ]|889— and those give 



33’U^ or an augmentation qI 

35 i^ir^cent^ labile the totll foreign trade of the country in that 
■ ^ ha8 only augmented 12 per cent. There is a magnificent 

p^age in B/ speech of Mr Burke, when he was narrating hoirors 
' that had taken place through the folly and tyranny of rulers in 
India, where he described the history of a particular district as 
the history of a prolonged and obstinate contest between the 
folly of man — the wickedness of man — and the bounty of 
Providence to uphold and to redeem. I will not talk of folljr 
and wickedness with regard to this great and friendly people. 
Yet we cannot help thinking that we know that either they are 
right and we are wrong, or we are right and they are wrong ; and 
as wo believe that we are right, we must believe that they are 
wrong. And it is a great comfort to us to see that, even 
although we may think them very wrong, yet there are causes 
at work which are stronger than the will, the fancy, the caprice, 
or the selfishness of man, or than human error in any of its 
forms, which are continually opening more and more the gates 
of friendly intercourse, and multiplying and enlarging the 
benefits which commerce confers, both morally and economically, 
on the nations engaged in it. 

Only one w’ord more, my Lord Provost and Gentlemen, lest 
you should think your youngest burgess is given to be rather 
garrulous, and is guilty of the charge sometimes made against 
those who have attained a certain period of life — and therefore 
I will only give you one word more as to what has happened. 
I have shown you how, under Protection — and in defiance of 
Proteption — ^trade between the United Kingdom and the United 
States of America has been rapidly and greatly increasing. How ■ 
is this in Dundee ? Has Dundee suffered from the protective 
t^stem ? It may have suffered in this, that if there had been 
a ^ree system the extension of the business of Dundee would 
have been greater ‘Still. But the extension of the business of 
Dunflee itselL even under the protective system, is a great 
extensiop. find that in the very last year — and there can be 
nb '.doubt about the authority of the statement— ^I believe it:. 
coDne from no less high authority than the respected Copsul . 
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of the United States in this city — I in. tie yeiy l«t yew ; ‘ 

there was an increase in the value of British exports fronts 
Dundee to the United States amounting to £133, OdO, or about 
7 per cent ; and if I take the two last years and compare them 
with what came before, there is an increase in Value from 
Dundee alone of £385,000 in value, or about 25 per cent 

Well, gentlemen, my object has been, not by making a plausible 
case, but by going if I can a little to the heart of the matter, to : 
dispel, so far as you who hear me, or so far as any who may 
read me, are concerned, the vain apprehension that we are to 
receive substantial or general damage from any of these proceed- 
ings, be they what they may. Any injury that is done to us 
will be comparatively small, and will be but the minutest 
fraction, of that which is done by the protecting country to its 
own Population. That word Protection is a miserable misnomer. 
Call it oppression — call it a delusion — call it a fraud. , I wish 
I could supplant that name Protection and give some name for 
it that is nearer to the truth. 

It is perfectly true that America is the country which, 
of all the countries in the world, can the best afford to 
try this strange, and, to me, astonishing experiment ; and 
why? First of all, because her territory is so large that 
she is a world in herself, and the amount of free trade 
within America herself creates itself a vast and healthy 
commerce, with which nothing can interfere. In the sepond ■ 
place, America has the advantage of a natural wealth, both in 
regard to soil and in regard to minerals, such as perhaps has 
never yet in any case of a great country been known upon the 
surface of the globe. There is also, gentlemen, another advan- 
tage that America possesses — ^greater, I believe, than either of 
these two, and it is this — ^America grew up to hardy manhood 
under the influence of pressure and restriction — not commercial , 
restriction — but natural restriction — imposed* by nature in its 
'youth. A great scarcity of labour was the chmeteristSe of 
. American industry for generations after the founuSoions. of the . 
Colonies, hnd that scarcity of labour naturally made it a practice; 
of the people to study the means of what is called l^boniz; 
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^ ^Ving; and that labonf-i^aving bec^e a tiadition of the 
countiiy> aBd entered profoundly into the habits and character 
of the people, so that now their remarkable position is this, 
that with the vast wealth which nature offers them in the 
. mine, and in the field, they likewise have a capacity which, at 
this moment, I believe to be the first and the highest upon 
earth, of reaping what they have to reap, of digging what they 
have to dig, in the most economical manner that has ever been 
known to mankind. And, gentlemen, it is the possession of 
these enormous advantages which helps to disguise the truth 
from American reasoners, because the free traders in America 
—I rejoice to say a most powerful body, for whom possibly a 
signal triumph may be reserved — make the arguments that we. 
make in this country, and the answer to them is, “ You tell us 
that the system of Protection is ruinous, but look at the va||pt pro- 
gress and the vast wealth of the country.” Certainly the country 
advances, — certainly the country advances in wealth. And do 
not we know many a case in this country of a rich man who 
wastes a great deal of his money, and yet he continues to be a 
rich man, because so much remains behind ? There is a good 
story of the heir-apparent to a ducal house. The agent of the 
estates went to the duke, and said, “ My lord duke, I think it 
right to inform you that the Marquis of So-and-so is spending 
a great deal ; ” and the duke looked the agent in the face, and 
said, Is he ? I hope he is, for he will have a great deal to 
^ spend.” Though America may be wasting a great deal of 
money, she has a great deal to waste. It is a question not of 
absolute but of comparative retrogression, but it is a fearfuk 
waste of the resources by which her people ought to be made 
strong and happy — that is, in our view. But what I hope and 
what I venture to advise is that we do not complain so much 
of4he injury to ourselves — first of all, because it is impolitip, 
and secondly, bee^se the fact of injury would be in the main 
ontrde. Si^tantial injury cannot be done to us, though 
occasional d^ry may here and there result. No, gentlemen, 
let us leave that great people to fight the fight of argument , 
eindngtthemselves. If we haMP faith in truth, both economical 
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and moral truth— if we have faith jA it — ^let us have faith in 
it on the west of the Atlantic aa-well as on the east. Let 
rely upon it that the light will come in upon the dark places“ y 
that a people so acute, a people with so remarkable a history^ 
and a people of destinies yet more wonderful and grand than 
the history which it has already recorded — they will find their 
way to the results that are best for themselves, and they will 
find it more easily, more readily, and more effectually in prbpor* 
tion as they are left more respectfully to themselves, in proportion 
as we show, that much as we value their commerce, we value their 
friendship and regard still more ; and that every one of us looks 
forward with fondness to the time when the great English- 
speaking people of the world shall exercise a moral influence, 
probably unbounded in all experience, over the fortunes and 
interei|fis of mankind. Let us who are now laying the founda- 
tions of that future Imperial, and more than Imperial, unity, • 
by exhibiting the same regard for American liberty as we have 
for our own, by showing that we do not pretend to be the 
masters of Americans in reasoning or in anything else, but that 
we trust entirely to America's own good sense and the vigour 
of her understanding, to the great opportunities before her, the 
pressure and the true sense of her own interest, to adopt at 
length a course of policy which will be the best for herself and 
the best for humankind. Gentlemen, I thank you for the 
patience with which you have heard me in this crowded 
assembly. I will no longer trespass on your time. 



ART AND INDUSTRY 

Dundke, October 29, 1890 

Mu President, my Lords, Ladies, and Gentlemen — I proceed 
to discharge that duty which is the simplest in the worU, and 
certainly not the least agreeable, which has been imposed upon 
me by your President, and to declare the present exhibition to 
be opened. Having done that, is it right that I should detain 
you from looking at the exhibition by any remarks of my own ? 
Your exhibition is, I am quite; sure, full of beauty. I will not 
pretend to pass a deliberate judgment after a very cursory 
inspection, but I will say that I have seen many works of art 
even in the course of my walk throiigli the rooms, which have 
impressed me very favourably indeed, and I cannot think that 
any observations I may make can have a beauty in them at all 
to compare with that of the works upon the walls. Therefore, 
you will understand that anything I say on this occasion is not 
at all to enter into competition with it, as I know that in that 
f should be defeated. I suppose 1 may, in a few sentences, 
express to you opinions that will show that I am not discliarg- 
« ing this duty as a perfunctory obligation. It is most pleasant 
for me to be brought into contact, even for a moment, with an 
exhibition of this kind. I cannot consider your exhibition as 
apart from your permanent picture gallery. 

Exhibitions, I think, liave been tried — and have been 
euccessfully tried — in various towns of the country at an earlier 
d^e than that at which they have aspired to be the possessors 
of pymauent picture galleries. The whole thing is a question 
of progr^S^oni year to year. I need not say that I can 
recollect t!fe time when I do not think there was suclj a thing 
in the whole country as a local annual exhibition of pictures, 






and much , more do I doubt urbether , there was then iOftcb 1^' 
thiog as a permanent gallery belongrog to any one of bnl’ to^ns.: 
Even in London, our wants and 'ideas were very modest as to; 

' their sOale. I rejoiee to say that there were admirable painters 
in this country in the early part of the century with whom I 
was familiar, but the scale of the exhibition was extreme)^ 
small; 1 dare say— I am sure— you are aware that the annual 
exhibition in London has 'developed or split itself into three, 
that each of these is attended by great and increasing crowds 
of people, and that, in fact, it seems hardly possible to satiate 
the appetite which exists throughout the country. It is most 
satisfactory to find similar dispositions extending into the pror 
vinces, and I am not at all surprised to hnd that Scotland holds a 
very foremost place in the foundation of these institutions. In 
speaking of Scotland, gentlemen, and Scotchmen, I may depart 
for one moment from the straight path before me to mention 
the name of a Scotchman — Mr Carnegie. Mr Carnegie is not 
a Forfarshire man, but he is the next thing to it, for he him- 
self has placed upon record in his very remarkable works, his 
devotion to the town of Dunfermline, where he was born. It 
is not only his activity, but it is the manner in which he has 
preached, and, still more in earnest, which he has practised the 
munificent devotion of vast funds collected by his energy and 
intelligence to the foundation of great institutions for the 
benefit of his fellow-countrymen. Many of these may b‘e 
known to some of you, but I am. in a condition to state it as 
a matter of fact. He is, as you know, a great ironmaster in « 
Pennsylvania — ^the greatest ironmaster, I believe, in the world. 
He has his works not very far from the town of Pittsbulg, the 
centre of the mining industry of that great state. Mr Carnegie , 
has endowed the town of Pittsburg, partly for the purposes of 
a library, and partly for the purposes of art galleries, with the 
sum — ^not to come after his death, but out of his pocket; pliid . 
over the counter, so to speak — ^the sum of £400,000. That is 
an instance of bounty, and I cannot but believs^at there is 
bounty here. We have many instances of it. . 1^ have in» , 
stances of ib Tou Imve instances of. it, X believe, in ^ 
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/ $&«(» »!« spk^ and I cannot but 

beliava that it is conta^ous. The disposition that produces 
' it ;i8 contagious in its character ; and if ws have wants still un- 
snpplied notwithstanding, we shall see the movement for the 
supply of those wants continuing and increasing in its rate 
Und efficiency, so that what has been almost a marvel to the 
men of our generation will come to be a truism and a common- 
place to those who follow them. I am greatly pleased to find 
such a collection has been made in Dundee for many more 
reasons than one. But one of the reasons undoubtedly is, that 
the industries of the country will derive enormous advantage 
from the cultivation of art. Beauty is an element of immense 
pecuniary value. The traditional cultivation of taste and pro- 
duction of beauty in industrial objects, is better known — ^best 
of all known, perhaps — ^in Italy, and very well known hi 
France. We may still be some steps behind in many depart- 
ments in that respect, but there is not a doubt that in the 
enormous commerce of France, the beauty of the objects pro- 
duced counts from year to year for a great many millions 
sterling, and those millions sterling would fade into their air 
were the appreciation of beauty and the power of producing 
beautiful objects to be taken away, which, happily, it hardly 
can from such a people. It is an element of immense com- 
mercial value. Let us look abroad — ^let us take our lesson 
from nature, for, after all, we cannot go to a better source, or as 
good a source, as to the works of God. The Almighty has 
provided this earth with the beautiful, and made it fair and 
beautiful, and has made the beauty of the land in which we 
are Appointed .to be born, and in whicli we live, an important 
instrument in stirring up in us, and for confirming in us that 
devoted attachment to our country, which, I hope, under the 
name of patriotism or whatever other name — which, I believe, 
always has been a pointed characteristic of iudividual8,and which, 
I trust, always will be a marked and pointed characteristic of 
those wh<^^yrill succeed them in following generatioua The 
Almi^l^has given us a lesson in this respect in making his 
works beautiful, showing that he suggests 'to us to make out' 




works beautiful, humbly, and reverontl 
if in every department of life we arfi allowing 
He will regard it with favour, anJ crown it with H& bliejssih&i^^ 
The question arises, Is there incapacity in the people of 
country to compete with other nations and races in the produce ^ 
tion of befyitifiil objects ? I have told you that I think we are ;; 
behind in certain respects; but I hold that there is no such 
incapacity, and I hold this partly on this account— the 
enormous progress which I myself have witnessed. I assure 
you that it is hardly an exaggeration to say that at the time 
when. I was a boy and a youth of ten or fifteen years of age, 
there was hardly anything that was beautiful produced in this 
country. And I remember at about that period of my life — 

I believe I was eighteen — I was taken over to see a^silk 
factory in Macclesfield. At that time Mr Huskisson — whose 
name ought always to be remembered with respect amongst all 
sound economists — and the Government of Lord Liverpool had 
been making the first efforts not to break down— that was 
reserved for their happier followers — but to lessen, to modify, 
or perhaps I should say mitigate, a little, if possible, the pro- 
tective system. Down to the period of Mr Huskisson silk 
pocket-handkerchiefs from France were prohibited. They w^ere 
largely smuggled, and no gentleman went over to France, 
without, if he could manage it, in his pockets, his purse, his ' 
portmanteau, his liat, or his greatcoat, bringing back handker- 
chiefs and gloves. But Mr Huskisson carried a law in which, 
in lieu of this prohibition of these French articles, a duty of 30 • 
per cent, was imposed upon them, and I assure you it is in my 
recollection that there was a keener detestation of* Mr 
Huskisson and a more violent passion aroused against him in 
consequence of that mild initial measure than ever was associ- 
ated in the other camp — in the Protectionist camp — with the 
career of Cobden and Bright. Well, I was taken to thVs 
manufactory, and they produced the English silk handkercl^iefs. 
which they were in the habit of making, and ®,^uch they 
»ught ^ so cruel to see competed with by the sil5%andker- , 
of France, although, even before they were, allowed . to i; 




inie SI '80 pta:: dent, ontlie 
Was in that visit to a ibanufMctoiy ih 
^Hanelesfietd .tha^I will not say I became a ^e Trader, for 


it'^aa ten or fifteen years after that before I entered into the 
policy; but from what I then saw there 
dawned upon my mind the first ray of light; and what 1 
: thought when they showed me these handkerchiefs was, how 
detestable they really are, and what in the world can be the 
objebt of the policy of coaxing, nursing, coddling up manufac- 
tories to produce goods such as these, which you ought to be 
ashamed of exhibiting ? Well, there is a very different state.of 
things now. One of tlie consequences, as you are probably 
aware, bf introducing free trade, was that even in the cotton 
trade — I think it is the cotton trade that I have specially in«- 
view — in the cotton trade, where formerly the practice had 
been to import, by a one-sided process, the French cotton 
patterns for printing cotton — even in that trade, after a few 
years had been given to the opening of the trade, that one-sided 
progress became two-sided, and the French patterns came from 
Miilhausen to Manchester, and the English patterns went from 
Manchester to Miilhausen, because there were men then with 
an open market, w'ho endeavoured to infuse new beauty into a 
large number of the industrial objects of this country— in our 
gloss, in our porcelain, in our earthenware, in our tissues with- 
out end— -and I hope and believe not the less in the great linen 
manufactures for which Dundee is so famous, that the intro- 
dhotion of beauty is becoming a regular portion of the 
industrial art. Well, there is no reason, when we look to our 
history, why w6 should despond or suppose that we are not to 
attain all the purposes — all the good purposes — that beauty 
and the study of beauty are meant to attain. 

^ Now, shall I shock you if I tell you what, perhaps, is 
parriy only a personal opinion of my own? The study of 
b^r^y has several very formidable enemies. One of thoni,r 
of .;cbuise, ...is-'haste in production, carelessness in production;- 
Sometime the desire for cheapness makes people' think yoi^ < . 


Mhhdt have cheaprilBSs and beauty together. But tire 
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cnlar wbfdbi: is' 

all to the trae (^mprel^enBion^^ pi^iitiit 'Ol 

that tHiog whioh is known under the name of fashipn, 
imy- iseein strange to the young gentlemen who want' ^ ^ 
smart in their dress. I will not speak of young ladiea^^ ;^^^^ 
Idiem I have no doubt -it will sound as if 1 was using lan>t; 
guage certainly rash, and perhaps almost profane. What is 
fashion? Gentlemen and ladies, if the ladies have anything 
to do with it — I won’t say whether it is so or not — what is 
fashion? Fashion of dress is perpetual change. Wherever 
there is perpetual change, if it is to be justifiable or if it is to 
be useful, there ought to be perpetual progress. But fashion is 
not perpetual progress ; fashion is a zigzag. Fashion is a wheel 
that whirls round and round, and by-and-by, after a fashion 
has been left — after it has been discarded — ^if you have only a 
little patience to wait long enough, you will find yoii will get 
back to it. Ladies and gentlemen, you are young and I am 
old ; 1 have seen this wheel of fashion going round and round 
always puzzling you, like a firework wheel, but always landing 
in a total negation of progress and with a strong tendency to 
the substitution of mere caprice and mere display for the real 
pursuit of beauty. 

Of course, 1 believe that the pursuit of the beautiful is a 
thing founded on permanent principles, and I am glad to say 
that in Scotland you have had some authors who have written 
— and written with great ability — to show that the principles 
of beauty may be more difficult to discern, and to reduce to 
formvJce, but they are as permanent in themselves, dhd as 
certain as the principles of arithmetic and mathematics. Cer- 
tainly, if we look at variations — fine art is not in the same way 
governed by fashion — we know that art springs up, advances, 
and reaches a climax in a particular country, and then, ttsua||y, 
more or less declines. But art is always aiming at the exhiln- 
tion pore and more of permanent -and changeless principles, 
find depend upon it we ought to look as nuich .& rosslble, ^ . 
ths^.pix>dnotion of beautiful things — ^we oughtto looK^to. those 
of beauty which solid and petai^ent aod;dQ .-ii!ibbf. 
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Is that a wild fancy ? Why is it ; 
^inire (die archit^ture of t^e Greeks f Why do we 
^hiire the scnlptore of the Greebi? Because, we know that 



- that race by Providence to attain to a more 

strict, and much more general perception of the 
' ;^rmanent principles of beauty than perhaps has . been ever 
; given, to any race. At least, if they have a rival, they are 
'nearly without a rival, upon the earth, and the wonderful 
thing is to see among the Greeks this feeling diffused. If you 
Are told that you are a provincial people, take your lesson from 
provincial Greece. Boeotia was nothing but a little subdivision 
of Greece— a very small sub-division of a very small countiy. 
However, it had the advantage of being next to Attica, and 
there was a small town of the name of Tanagra, from which, 
within the last few years, were exposed, in the Athenian ‘ 
market, almost for nothing, little statuettes. They immediately 
found appreciation, for the Greeks of the present day have, I , 
can assure you, a great many of the qualities that belonged to 
jtheir illustrious ancestors, and now, in the sunlight of freedom, 
they are maturing and developing these qualities. But these 
little statuettes came immediately into appreciation. But it 
was found that, though they were only taken out of the tombs 
•of an obscure town almost unknown to history, of a town 
hardly big enough to secure for itself some third-rate railway- 
station, if it now existed, these statuettes were instinct with 
the spirit of beauty from head to foot, in figure and in costume. 
Many of them — a good many of them, I think — are now in the 
Mulbum in London, and serve to illustrate both the great 
function that l:he Greeks fulfilled in former times, and likewise 
. the manner in which that which is truly beautiful never 
could go out of fashion if we were sound and sagacious, and 
j^Dsistent in our view of acting on those principles. 

.1 do/ not think Scotland has any reeison to despond in this : 
^ ^ think what a large number of persons 

^ in Scotland during the present century, to adc^ . 

; ; ;the/hi8^ry of British art — ^I cannot recollect thbnuaU. 

Jil^dkin* you Had Leslie, ^ybu had Dyce, you had |!hHti^^ / 



:■ in Edinbni^gfa, one orWe oif irhow 

. i have^^^ S^ mean Mr Eeid— which are perfectly entitI^;.Wfe^ 

' teke their place among the historical portraits of the § 

Therefore, it is remarkable, gentlemen, and I tell you why. ^ 
, Because the primary reputation of Scotland has always been 
for solid qualities. A Scotchman is logical, a Scotchman , is - 
canny, a Scotchman has many qualities of a beautiful and 
useful kind indeed. But, observe, the Scotchman, beside aB 


these things, is imaginative, and there are not wanting proofs 
of that I will not now dilate upon the name of Burns ; I will 
not now dilate upon the name, in the opinion of some, and in 
my own opinion, I think, more illustrious — that of Sir Walter 
Scott I will simply point to the achievements of Scotchmen 
ill the field of art, and the proportion that prevails between 
Scotch artists and English artists relatively to the population 
of the two countries, and say that Scotchmen enter freely into 
this competition in the study and pursuit of beauty. I am quite 
confident it is a competition in which they never will b^ 
worsted. On an occasion so interesting as this I will release 
you, ladies and gentlemen, for the purpose of the far more edify- 
ing occupation of examining the works on the wall, rather than 
listening to the superficial and stray remarks which I have 
been making 




RELIGIOUS, DISABILITIES 
REMOVAL BILL 

House ok Commons, February 4, 1891 

Hr Gladstone mored the Second Beading of the Beligions Disabilities Bemoval 
BiUirhioh he had brought in. His motion was defeated by 2S6 to 224. 

>SiB, when it fell to my choice to undertake the charge of a Bill 
for removing from the Statute-book of tliis country an anomaly, 
an injustice, and a discredit, I was in hopes that it would only be 
necessary for me to spend a few minutes in introducing the 
Bill to the notice of this House ; but those hopes have been so 
far disappointed as to make it necessary for me, I fear, to 
trespass at somewhat greater length on your time. Murmuiings 
and mutterings there have been in various quarters, as was to 
be expected. We have just seen presented petitions which 
filled the arms and taxed the muscular strength and fibre of 
those who presented them, and one of them appeared to me 
sir, to conceal within itself, under the appearance of a mere 
roller, what might in fact be a formidable weapon of offence. 
Not only have we these manifestations from quarters which are 
usually wakeful in these matters, and where everything in the 
nature of a disability, though it be the merest rag and merest 
shred, most woefully tom and tattered, yet remains dear to tlie 
English heart; but there have been rumours even with respect' 
to the intentions of her Majesty’s Government — I cannot tell; 
.^whrther they may be true or not; but I know that the ; 
^t^hkncdlor of the Exchequer in 1867 took part along with 
' , n^lf^ in pleading for the opening of the most difi^ult oL 
these offioel, and the one with respect to which the greatott 
; ? pbjecti6^^^.y^^ taken, and 1 doubt not he intends^ to piuw|i2l :> 

\ ® del»& on the Oa^i and Office Bill, April 9, 18^, . 
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' tile present^ del^t^' 4^ to Jds :(»)Ue^kil^^ 

.i z^ht h ^ntleman^ now httiP lipoii hki left dne' 

as the prop and pillar of eveiTi^ih^ '; 
that deserved to be overthrown and removed. I am afi^d 
4here is cause why I cannot confine myself withim the tCfir 
minutes I bad contemplated as sufficient time for explaining ' 
'.the nature and character of the Bill; but I will enfleaVbuT' 
hot to be unreasonable in my demand upon the time 6f the 
House. The first point that I have to mention is one of a Very; 
singular nature. 

I believe it to be in law seriously doubtful whether Boman 
Catholics arc at this moment disabled from holding the offices 
of Lord Lieutenant of. Ireland and Lord Chancellor of England. 
The argument in the main may be stated in a few moments. 
The Homan Catholic Belief Act, the 10th of George IV., does 
not impose upon Boman Catholics in so many words disability 
for holding those offices, but it does provide that no Boman 
CaHiolic shall be entitled to hold them “otherwise than as he 


may be by law now entitled.” What was the legal position 
before the passing of the Act of 1829 ? Every subject of her 
Majesty is presumably entitled to hold every office under the 
Crown, but in the case of the Boman Catholic he was obviously 
, and effectually barred by the Test Act. I am not aware, and I 
believe some" good lawyers arc not aware — I believe I may 
quote among others the eminent man who now holds the post 
of Lord Chief Justice of England, not with reference to any 
'judicial decision, but with regard to opinions given in this 
^Hbuse and supported by argument — that there was no qther 
disability except that of the . Test Act. The Test Act was 
removed by repeal in the year 1863. I do not enter now into . 
the argument further because, on the other hand, it is seriousl)^ 
contested by other lawyers whether that repeal has be^ 
.effectual to qualify Boman Catholics for those offices. Ai' 

C rate I believe this is true, that when Parliament repealed 4he 


Te^ Act it had no distinct and specific intention o^pehing 
offices to Boman Catholics. Well; sir, it is qi^ plainC 
-C: Mr Chaplip.' ' _ -/ ' ' 
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no person charged by her Majesty with to 
i ?4W>lema of forming a Government in this country, cojiid 
yehto to her Majesty this or that individual 

for eito^ of these great offices while there was the smallest 
doubt attaching to the law which would place the validity of 
; bis ects 4n controversy. Consequently, I thought it my duty 
not to be deterred from prosecuting this Bill, and I think that 
: in arriving at that decision I shall so far have the unanimous 
assent of the House, if, indeed, the opponents of the Bill be in 
- a fmme and temper of mind in which it is possible for them to 
assent to any proposition whatever issuing from my unworthy 
lips. 

I will say one word on the drafting of the Bill. When this 
Bill was drafted, it was drafted, as it was thought, in conformity 
rather with precedent than with abstract ideas, and the con- 
sequence is that it lays down conditions witL respect to the 
discharge of certain functions which it may be held are in the 
nature of religious tests. Whether they are so or not I do not 
know — I do not undertake at this moment, at any rate, to 
decide — but I certainly, and T think my right hon. and hon. 
friends ^ who are immediately responsible for the Bill, have come 
to the conclusion that it would be better . not to embarrass 
ourselves with any considerations of that kind. Our object is 
simply to remove the anomaly, which is supposed to exclude, 
and which perhaps excludes, certain subjects of her Majesty 
■ from holding certain offices under the Crown, and to make 
provision, or to be certain that satisfactory provision is made, 
with regard to* any duty ecclesiastical in its character, or not 
purely civil, that attaches to either of those offices. We think 
. to^ duties may be handed over with advantage to such 
person as her Majesty, under the provisions of the Bill, may be 
%nd that it is not necessary for us to have any 
: refeisnoe whatever to religious profession in the description of 
ii0h peispn^ Consequently, the course I should propose to.' 

s. ■ ' ' " 

Mr Colin Morley, Sir Horace :t)av6y, Am ^ ' 
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Bill a sea)nd 

febet Jffousft revert to 
rr’':S<ii’iw* ttbfr known to be applied for toe jwt fe^v yeaW;,iS^^^pv| 
i ^3l of great importance, but which used to be applied 
even of great importance with great advantage to the couhtr^^^ 

. namely, the practice of passing a Bill through Committee 
■ as to present it in that form which the pr0moteri?; 

with the consent of the House, thought the proper form in- 
which to submit it, reserving the substantial Committee to be 
taken after the report of the Bill from that Committee pro 


Sir, I must next refer to a matter personally affecting myself, 
which I am extremely reluctant to introduce to the notice of 
the House, only because such personal matters are not fit yor 
convenienib for the general consideration of the House. But the 
publications I have seen on this subject make it quite certain 
that gentlemen foraging after topics in connection with this Bill 
will fall back upon those personal questions which always, it 
must be observed, have the advantage of creating a lively 
interest in the House at the moment. A pamphlet has been 
put into my hands within the last five minutes, entitled Mr 
Gladstone Eocposed. I have not yet had the opportunity of , 
profiting by'the wisdom and learning which no doubt it con- 
tains, but it seems to me that I must relieve myself from what 
1 know, by the inspection of other documents relating to this 
Bill, will be thought a very convenient and advantageous topic * 
on this occasion. The argument is that I, of all persons, am 
hot the man to propose this Bill Well, sir, I will take the / 
liberty of exactly inverting that argument, and saying that so 
far as all previous declarations are concerned, I, of all persons, 

; am the man to propose it. The allegation which I have s^gp 
made is that I myself am a man who, by pertain pamphl^s 
published in 1874-76, proved that Eoman Catholics were 


^tb be iuft^ with the discharge of high and 

as their alliance was impaircld % 
• religion. 





I wish to state the case 

. 
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It is perfect^ true tlifit 1 did: 
oiat^iida d^taiatioiffi of the See of Borne as daagetdd^ :#^ 
^:eB<%iaiice of those who adopted and concurred in t>h^,\: 
^'ihvit^t in a pamphlet termed Vatiem Decrees, my Boman : 
v^filiihoHc fellow-subjects to give assurance to their fellow- 
|;^3i|tiirhtrymen on the question whether they did or did not profess 
Vp’ls full, SlStire, and undivided allegiance. 

The effect of that pamphlet was to draw forth a considerable 
humbOT of replies, and I myself, having published the tract in 
November 1874, and having read and considered those replies, 
published a further tract termed VaOcanism in February 1876,' 
and in that tract I inserted a passage which I will now read to 
. the House, but which evidently, for some reason or other, has 
never met the eyes of a single person connected with the opposi- 
tion to this Bill, or any officer of any institution that has been 
concerned in getting up that opposition. A blindness, such as 
was inflicted on a sorcerer in the New Testament, seems to have 
struck them when they were engaged in the perusal of that par- 
ticular page of the book, and I am now obliged to appeal to 
another sense — ^namely, the sense of hearing. 

What was the conclusion at which I then arrived with regard 
to the allegiance of my Bomau Catholic fellow-subjects? In 
page 14 of the pamphlet termed Vaticanism, publidied in 
February 1875, will be found these words : “ I cannot but say 
that the immediate purpose of my appeal has been attained in 
' so far that the loyalty of our Bomau Catholic fellow-subjects in 
the mhss remains evidently untainted and secure.” And, sir, it 
is because I afti the man who iipon examination and challenge 
have deliberately — sixteen years ago — announced that, in. my 
opinion, whatever might be the claims of the Boman See, theiv 
.-^l^gmlty was untainted and secure, I am the very man, if I have 
' 'fin pttter qualification, to be so far at least qualified to propose ; 
;ViithttBfil ndw b^^ 

^ - - Ls^ to impress upon the House that that is th^ 

[on. Unless you can show that thelo^alQr pf ||^; 
Uathplie is tainted, jou have no right to infiict tir li^ 
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on^fy upjoa Urn. > I l^e pj 

I foiling that. They fonst' atfock 

V they attack that loyalty with efifedi, they aw fp&n^f> 

: the principlea of our Constitution, old and 

p jtfiheiples of our statute law, and the princiides whicdi Wp haV6 ^ 
inscribed on that statute law in the very clearest terms. Is thd- ' : 
V" ^'doubted f 

; T affirm, and I do hot intend to give it as my individual ; 
opinion, as a mere dictum proceeding from me, as it would 
proceed without the smallest authority — my affirmation is Ijhat 
the principles of the British Constitotioii admit and allow of ho 
' civil disabilities on account of religious opinion. Is that prin- ' 
ciple clearly declared in our law, or is it not ? I will read a 
very few words from the statute of 1867, chapter 75, from tiie 
preamble — a statute^ highly creditable to the Parliament which 
passed it, and which was passed and took its place in the laws 
of this country when a Conservative Government was in office, 
thus supplying a good omen of what we ought to expect oh , 

, the present occasion. That statute begins with these words : 
“Whereas certain of her Majesty’s subjects are now, on the 
ground of their religious belief, subject to civil disabilities,” and 
so forth, “ and it is expedient to remove such disabilities, and to 
substitute one uniform oath for the several oatlis now required 
■to be taken'' by different classes of her Majesty’s subjects.” 
Pray observe who are the persons in contemplation. Not 
; certain selected persons, distinguished either by property, rank^ 
influence, or religious profession, or by local habitation. They * 
are* inhabitants of these small islands; they are the vast^and 
almost innumerable populations in almost every quarter of the 
globe who bear alike the burden of allegiance to her Majesty, 
and who together approach 300,000,000, and constitute one-i , 

: fifth part of the population of the globe. Pray observe th^‘. 

for it lies at the very root of the question ;. it is no selects j 
V: portion of her Majesty’s subjects whom the Act has in conUm-^ . w 
The declaration is clear ; the grievance is Stated at 
le preamble, that certain of her Majesty’^ suhje|^ 

The Office Oath A'ot. V ■ 






of '.ireligious opmioj%li^% 
Is iM cleao* cmd broad, for it is to provide that ojai. ) 
^^.fwifonii bath be taken by all person;, “in lieu of several oat&js- 
-§.n(^ t^n by ^erent classes Of ^ her Majesty’s subjects.’’ 1/; 
r ' libj^ tbat th^^ be no controversy on this question 

..ptindple, that our law has for its basis the universal qualifica- 
• ^rtipor^unless there be exceptions, and the exception I am 
£:‘obiaing to— of all her Majesty’s subjects of all religious opinions 
rih all quarters of the globe, wherever they may be found, and 
' t^ioro is no power of lodging a case against a Bill which aims at 
s an emancipation or enfranchisement of that kind, except in the 
one Only narrow path of impeaching the allegiance of wime 
portion Of them, which impeachment I have shown, from the 
passage read to the House, I, at any rate, have emphatically 
aiid explicitly renounced. Such is the principle of our Con- 
stitution. 


Let me point out that in this case to except is to proscribe. 

It is a question of proscription with which I have now to deal. 

I will not enter into the question of whether proscription is or 
is not persecution, but I think that causeless proscription is 
persecution. It is the only kind of persecution that remains 
opeh or accessible to the lovers of that amiable pastime. But I 
say that exception is proscription, and I want to know what is 
the cause of proscription, what is the view of it taken by our 
Constitution, and what is the cause of proscription if any pro- 
scription is to be maintained. Now, sir, what are the apparent 
" causes of proscription under our Constitution ? Everybody wiU 
, say tlje Crown. Some people have taken a very broad view stf 
- this thing indeed. I possess a letter from one who is at least a 
'Cbiirteous correspondent, who says : “ Sib, — ^Your Bill is the first 
step towards relighting the fires of Smithfield.” It is a much' 
njmse moderate statement to say that it is the first step towards 
f mteting ^0 conditions of the succession to the Crown. Sir, it ' 
^t^hah^lsbtbing whatever to do with the succession to the C»>u^ 
'^uhai'wiU .tell you why. In the first place, the Crown is not'^., : 
£%m^rhbd m apy of these statutes, and no law has been hud ddii:h££ 
reject to i^e doyfo. sucb jis was laid down (but not fqrt|te£v| 



Crown) in the statute of 1867. The Crown is not o^h to opb-i'l 
petition. If the Crown were open to competition between A; ; 
and B, and it was found that A was the man best fitted tO ' 
wear it, but couid not be appointed because he was a Eoman C 
Catholic, and therefore the Protestant must be appointed, th^ 
you would have achieved the first step towards proving an 
analogy. But there is no competition. The CroWn has a 
single function, which is to be discharged by a single person. 
But more, it is a mistake to suppose that the laws relating to _ 
the Crown infiict a proscription on a particular class of 
believers. The whole principle is entirely different on that . 
point. These proscriptions are negative in form. They do not 
require a person to believe; they punish a person for belief. 
On the contrary, with regard to the Crown, what the law 
requires is that the person wearing the Crown shall be a 
Christian believer of a particular profession. It is not merely 
— ^though it has constantly been so called — a requirement that 
the Crown shall be worn by a Protestant ; it must also be worn 
by a person communicating in the Church of England. This is 
a distinction. This distinction between requiring a positive 
belief and proscribing a positive belief is a distinction which has 
become famous and historical through the writings of Mr Burke 
on the penal laws of Ireland. Every one must have in his 
memory those immortal writings of Mr Burke upon Irish 
history and law, in which he contrasts the Irish and English 
penal laws, but the Irish especially, with the persecutions of old 
times, to the disadvantage of these penal laws; for, he says, the’ 
object of these persecutions was to drive people intq some 
religion which it was thought it would be for' their advantage 
to profess, but the object of the penal laws was not to drive or , 
induce or bring people into any belief whatever, but only to . 
drive them out of a certain belief, only to ascertain that til^T 
did not believe. That is exactly the principle of the little 
miserable shred and tatter of proscription which 1 now inyite 
the House to sweep away. Now, with regard to the qu^pfif 
of the Crown, this is not the occasion for me to give any opini# : 
at alL It is a very high constijbutional qhestion, Which^inmi^VH 
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opimbn, it vquIkI be very unwise to disturb, its abstract merits ; 
icoiriritute a subject and a field so wide that it is totally 
'finsirited for the present limited discussion, and I pass it by ' 
by saying that I do not believe that the present settlement is 
regarded as irrational or creates discontent, and 1, for my part, 
am not in any manner or degree prepared to touch it 

But I pass on to another class of exception which is noticed 
in the Belief Act of 1829. That is the exception of an office, 
the very existence of which, I suspect, is unknown to some 
members of this House, and I do not think it proves them to 
be men generally ill-informed if that be the case, though 1 have 
no doubt Scotchmen may be shocked at the utterance of so lax 
an opinion. This is the office held by Her Majesty’s Commis- 
sioner to the General Assembly of the Established Church of 
Scotland, and that office is also excluded from tenure by a 
Roman Catholic. There are others known to our law, of wliich 
[ shall not endeavour to give a catalogue. 

But there are those in this House who are now acting as 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners — I myself have acted in that 
caimcity, and certainly my recollection is that the law requires 
to be taken — I myself have taken — a declaration stating that I 
am a member of the Church of England. I believe I am right 
in that respect ; I am not aware that the law has been changed ; 
and it falls under the same category as the case of the High 
Commissioner to the General Assembly. But the principle of 
these limitations — though I do not think that they are limita- 
tions very necessary to be maintained — is clear, and cannot be 
said to be offensive, because the duties to be performed are not 
civil duties, and’consequently the disability to perform them is 
not a civil disability. 

With regard to the Regency of this country I will only say 
that it is treated by the Act of 1829 as an appendage to the 
^^yisions of the |aw relating to the suecession to the Throne, 
and J do not see that there is anything unreasonable in the pro- 
. ysuons of thd Act. Then these proscriptions are not proscripr , 
l^ops in either case attaching to the Crown ; they lie in, a totally . 

they are not affecting the dischai:^ - 



duties properly dviL' With regard to the ijuestion of the Orowhi; 
I wish to avail myself of an authority which, liot incOUSidetUble 
, in itself, I think ought to have weight with gentlemeu bh thd ' 
other side of the House. 

I daresay we shall hear in to-day’s debate that I am touching 
the Constitution of this country. [Ministerial cheers.] Yes, I 
thought so ; I endeavoured to get that cheer. I wish to say 
that when these questions were raised in 1867, Mr Disraeli took 
part in that debate, and expressly said that he approved rela- 
tively to the circumstances of all the restraints imposed upon 
the tenure of these offices by the Act of 1829, but he did not 
hold — on the contrar}', he denied — that they were any part of 
the Constitution of the country ; he treated them as principles 
with which you could deal without exposing yourselves to that 
reproach, which he deemed absurd. Having endeavoured to 
clear all obstacles away, I have arrived at the contemplation of 
this one solitary proscription which remains on the Statute- 
Book. I beg the House to contemplate it in all its beauty or in 
all its ugliness and deformity. What is this proscription ? 
What offices does it aflect ? Out of the whole vast variety of 
employments under the Crown it affects only two. And why 
does it affect them ? How, let us try that. My point of 
departure is that you have no right, except on proof of disqua- 
lification, tb impose these disabilities. You cannot call on me to 
prove competency or ability ; the burden of proof is on those 
who deny and exclude, and the sole part open to you, the sole 
proposition on which you can found yourselves, is that the' 
allegiance of Boman Catholics is doubtful or impeachabl& ^ How, 
let us look at these cases. 

I take first the Viceroyalty of Ireland, because I am told and , 
believe that the consciences of gentlemen are less vividly affected' 
with respect to the Viceroyalty of Ireland than with respe<^^ 
that most sacred fortalice of the Constitution, that inner sanotu-^v 
ary and holy of holies, the Lord Chancellorship. I wish totake 
the opportunity of stating to my Scotch friends that I think, in f 
virtue of Jtheir luitionality, they ought to look out pretty sharplys 
lot I am very consiJsrably shocked to fihd in our statutes the! 
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"the Lord C^ncellor of Great Britaia.” I atii not 
.awue in sense the Lord Chancellor' is termed the Lord 
’ Clumcellor of Great Britain, and, as Member for Mid-Lothian, 

: until i I am better informed, I protest against that expression as 
an aggression analogous to the old raids across the Border — an 
attempt to place upon Scotland a servitude which we utterly 
repel. The “Lord Chancellor of Great Britain,” I contend, 

. shoidd be “ Lord Chancellor of England.” 

In 1867 the question was whether the Viceroy of Ireland 
ought to continue to be under a disability with respect to the 
profession of the Boman Catholic religion. I think Mr Dismoli, 
then Minister and leader of the House, took part in that debate. 
He denied that it was a coustitutional principle to exclude a 
Boman Catholic ; but he asserted that the Viceroy of Ireland 
had ecclesiastical duties to perform, the performance of which 
would hardly be compatible, so Lord Naas and Mr Disraeli con- 
tended, with the Boman Catholic religion. I wish to point out 
that he based his opposition to the proposal, so far as the Vice- 
royalty was concerned, entirely and exclusively upon a ground 
which has now altogether disappeared. "When, happily, we 
passed the Act in 1869 to disestablish the Church in Ireland, 
we swept away all ground for disability in the shape of those 
ecclesiastical functions on the part of the Lord Lieutenant, It 
is for those who still contend that Boman Catholics ought to be 
excluded from this office to show why it ought to be done. Do 
not let them attempt to shelter themselves under the authority 
' of Mr Disraeli. This office of the Viceroyalty of Ireland is, I 
believe, an office as purely civil at this moment as any office 
under the Crown. If there are any ecclesiastical functions, they 
are totally unknown to me. I do not believe in their existence. 
I^have never heard them asserted to exist ; and I submit that 
anj^ principle which justides your excluding a Boman Catholic 
(^ office of Viceroy of Ireland is just as good and rational 
for«xcIading him from the office of Viceroy of Canada or India. 

, Here you hdve, indeed, if anywhere, open to you a source of 
danger, fbr the Viceroy of Ireland, whatever he do^, he does, 
jimder bur own eyes. The Viceroy of ^ndia, at a distance of 



. many thousands of miles, operating ^'fldthhi the predncta a ; 
Government of which we have only the most partied, raris^ and ; ' 
, occasional cognisance — ^if they want an exercise for their ihgeh- - 
uity in showing the dangers that arise from the dischaigh ot 
civil duties by Boman Catholics, I would seriously advise hoh« ' 
gentlemen opposite, and the gallant Colonel^ who presented a 
petition, and others, to study carefully the Viceroyalty of LiiHa, - 
and see whether they cannot in some manner or other obtdn 
from the duties of that office, where responsibility is so indirect, 
and where the power of our watching is so incomplete, whether 
they cannot obtain a show of reason, or, at all events, a fairer show 
of reason for exclusion than any they can show in this case. 

I go on now, sir, to the Lord Chancellorship. The objections 
to a Bill of this kind are but two, so far as I know. One is the 
doctrine that is set up to the effect that the Lord Chancellor is the 
Keeper of the King’s or Queen’s Conscience. Now, sir, what is the 
meaning and what is the value of that doctrine ? There was a 
time when it was perfectly, absolutely, and literally true. 1 
have not been able to find any distinct and consecutive history 
of the idea, but it appears to me very like the case of one of 
those streams which flow through certain strata on to the 
surface of the earth, and then, coining into other strata, are 
absorbed, covered over, and disappear. The Lord Chancellor 
was Keeper of the King’s Conscience at the time when he was 
the head of the King’s Chapels, and when, in virtue of that head- 
ship, he was, at a period long before the Keformation, private 
confessor to the Sovereign, and so he was literally and truly, or » 
at any rate, distinctly, the Keeper of the King’s conscience. At 
that time the Lord Chancellor was a very secorfdary person, for 
Lord Campbell or Blackstone, I do not remember which, informs 
us that at that period he was only sixth among great holders. of 
office ; and the head of the law at that period was not the ]^rd 
Chancellor, but the Chief Justiciary of the country. In.coui§i^V 
of time the Lord Chancellorship became important, and other 
offices dwindled, and the Chancellorship passed from the head ^ 
of the King’s Chape^ into the hands of the Archbishop of 
^ Colonel Sandya. * 



odier jpat ecclesiastical functionarjv 
, the reign of Henry VIIL He had at 

,that^^ to be Keeper of the King’s Conscience, and 

theje was no personal relation between them from that time 
onwards, so far as my information goes, and though I have 
endeavoured to inquire, as 1 have said, 1 can find no consecutive 
or full history of the case. 

I believe that the doctrine entirely slipped until George III. 
wanted to intrigue against his own Prime Minister, Mr Pitt, 
either as regards liomaii Catholic emancipation or some other 
matter. He consulted the Lord Chancellor of the Cabinet 
against the head of the Government, and he did it upon the 
pretence that the Lord Chancellor was Keeper of the King’s 
Conscience, he knowing beforehand that this Keeper of the 
King’s Conscience exactly coincided with the opinions he held 
Now, as Keeper of the King’s Conscience, are you prepared to 
replace Lord Halsbury in the position of private confessor to 
her Majesty ? Are you pi’epared, and will you propose your 
Bill for that purpose, and let us see what we can make of it % 
But until you do that, and until you place your law upon this 
footing, do not talk any more about the Lord Chancellor being 
the Keej)er of the Queen’s Conscience. 

But, then, sir, the Lord Chancellor is the possessor of great 
ecclesiastical patronage, and when I speak of ecclesiastical 
patronage, 1 speak of benefices ; 1 do not include the appoint- 
ment of chaplains and so forth, which may be considered civil 
appointments. But the Home Secretary is also possessed of 
ecclesiastical patronage. The patronage in the Isle of Man 
belongs to the. Home Secretary, just in the same manner as ’ 
ecclesiastical patronage of other descriptions belongs to the 
Prime Minister; and I rather believe, but of this I am not 
quite certain, that the Channel Islands are in the same category 

She Isle of Man with respect to ecclesiastical patronage. We 
have had for five*years a distinguished gentleman,^ who, in the 
language of the law, professes the Boman Catholic religion, and 
fills the office of Home Secretary ; nor can it be said that any 

Henry Matthews, Q.C. 
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difBetdty, or doubt, or debate, has arisen in ocaisequenee 
being by law invested with the discharge of that ftmcrion., TJo 
has iHit corrected me about the Chtinnel; Islands, and I therefdie 
assume the Ghanifkl Islands dre in the same predicament as the 
Isle of Man. I am sure the Protestant Association ou^ to be 
much obliged to me for pointing out to their minds the 
existence of this great and frightful constitutional danger. 
I have been told that the right hon. gentleman, since he has 
hdd that office, has handed over to the Prime Minister the 
discharge of this duty of ecclesiastical patronage. I do nOt 
know whether that is so or not, and he does not appear disposed 
to give me any information. 

Mr Matthews — Since I have had the honour of holding the 
office of Home Secretary, I have never submitted any name 
whatever to the Queen for any ecclesiastical appointment. Frgm 
the first moment of my being appointed Home Secretary I 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, then Lord Salisbury, and 
since my right hon. friend ^ near me, to submit to the Queen the 
names for the appointment to benefices in the Channel Islands 
and the Isle of Man, instead of myself. 

Mr Gladstone — As regards the position of the right 
hon. gentleman, I will say two things — first of all, I would say 
that I am quite convinced that if he had submitted any name 
for the purpose he would have done it with the most perfect 
honour and impartiality ; and, secondly, that the proceeding 
which he has described is most honourable to his disposition. 
He was in the condition of Ca3sar’s wife, who ought not to he o 
suspected ; but I must question the regularity, if not the legality, 
of the proceeding. If it be within the moral competency the 
First Lord of the Treasury to hand over ecclesiastical patronage, 
say to the President of the Board of Trade, that would be a very 
extmordinary proceeding ; and, therefore, of his own authority 
and of his own motion, the right hon. gentleman appears 
tinctly to have broken the usages of the Constitution. I dj not 
think any one Minister of the Crown has, as a general rrile, a 
title to hand over any of his duties to any of the otheiy Ministers 
» Mr W.H. Smith. ^ 
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of the OroVn. But there is anotiier matter. I understand tVutfc 
, the First Lord of Oie Treasury has etercised this patroni^, and 
Las’ recommended to the Crown, and that the Crown has nomin- 
ated to benefices in the Isle of Man and the Ohannel Islands in 
consequence of the supposed disability of the right hon. gentle- 
man himself. I am extremely sorry to propound for the con- 
sideration of the right hon. gentleman a legal difficulty which I 
am afiuid he may find to be rather serious. 

He has handed over his ecclesiastical patronage to the First 
Lord of the Treasury, but the statute law of this country has 
been beforehand with him, and has handed it over to somebody 
else. I hope I am not making revelations. Is the right hon. 
gentleman conversant with the 17th section of the Roman 
Catholic Relief Act This section, which is, I believe, still in 
force, says : — 

’' Provided always, and be it enacted, that when any right of presentation 
to any ecclesiastical benefice shall belong to any office in the gift or 
appointment of his Majesty, his lieirs, or successors, and such office shall be 
held by a person professing th^ Roman Catholic religion, the right of pre- 
sentation shall devolve upon and be exercised by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury.” 

Mr Matthews — T am much obliged to the right hon. gentle- 
man for having reminded me of that section, but it was 
perfectly present to my mind. This ecclesiastical patronage, 
such as it is, does not belong to the Home Secretary but to 
the Queen, and the intervention of the Home Secretary is 
merely to suggest candidates for her approval. 

Mr Gladstone — The business of recommending for ecclesi- 
astical appointments does not belong to the Prime Minister 
either. There is no law and no binding authority attaching any 
of those functions to the office of Prime Minister. It seems to 
me most inconvenient to assert that patronage does not belong 
'US t^e office of the Home Secretary, when he by fixed constitu- 
tion^ usage recommends for the appointments, and when he 
and he only is responsible for those recommendations. I do 
not see that it is in the power of the Home Secretary ^ transfer 

' 1829 . 
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his duties to the Prime Minister; and if it is hot in bis pow^ 
so to transfer them, then I fear that presentations made by Uih 
Prime Minister in this case are voui and without effect. 

I admit that the disabling point of patronage, when it is held 
by a particular person in oftice, is not the same thing as a civil 
disability. I think such a disability of patronage ought 
undoubtedly to be general if it is to exist at all. It ought hot 
' to be a disability indicted on the professors of a particular 
religion ; but for those who read our history there is no doubt 
that, with respect to the Roman Catholic religion, the principle 
followed was this — not that the Roman Catholic religion was 
specially to be condemned, not that it was designated as a 
religion more remote from the prevailing religion of the country 
than many other fonns of religion, but that it was a rival 
religion and a rival Church, and that, having been a rival 
religion and a rival Church, there might be a motive in the 
case of the Roman Catholics which might operate to render it 
unsatisfactory for them to exercise the duties of ecclesiastical 
patronage. In consequence, we adqpt the method which is 
pointed out by the statute of 1829, and by the facts of our 
history, and we propose to sever from the Lord Chancellor the 
exercise of ecclesiastical patronage. 

What right have we to indict religious disability ? I will not 
speak merely of policy. Nothing can be clearer to me than 
that, in point of policy, it is a gross and monstrous error. What 
right have you to do it ? Your principle is, no civil disabilities 
on account of religious opinions. What right, with respect to 
the civil duties of the Lord Chancellor, have you to indict this 
disability ? I read a statement that were this disability removed 
from the Viceroy he would not allow so much as what is called 
a “ removable ” magistrate to exist in Ireland unless he was a 
Roman Catholic, and that everybody in office would be Romn 
Catholic; but that is not an objection to my Bill. It is an obje?^>. 
tion to the declared principle of the law, which makes the Miliole 
of her Majesty’s subjects alike qualided and entitled to the pos- 
seiraion o^ office for the discharge of every kind of civil duty ; and 
here 1 come to the odious part of this proscription, which 
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is the selecMoh of a patticiilar body of Christians, and that 
the lai^gest of all bodies of .Christians, to inflict upon it this 
stigma and disgrace, to record in the face of the world the 
constitutional belief that, although the duties of the Viceroy 
add Lord Chancellor are, under this Bill, purely civil, and 
although everybody else is qualified to discharge them, one 
class of persons, and one only, is disabled by law from under- 
taking them. 

The Home Secretary, I do not hesitate to say, in the posses- 
sion of his office stands quite as near the Sovereign as does the 
Lord Chancellor, and lie stands a great deal nearer than the 
Viceroy of Ireland ; and indeed there is no act in which the 
Crown is concerned that the Viceroy of Ireland can perform 
except through the medium of the Home Secretary. Yet the 
right hon. gentleman, and T rejoice to say it, professing the 
Roman Catholic religion, holds the office of Home Secretary, 
and no human being has ever complained — no armsful of 
petitions are presented against this appointment, praying her 
Ma.jesty to remove him ; "Und I believe if I were, instead of 
this Bill, to introduce a Bill for the removal of the Home 
Secretiiry, the very gentlemen who have appeared to-day as 
champions of the Protestant Constitution would vote against 
my Bill as dishonourable, by rejecting it summarily from the 
notice of this House. No, sir. Roman Catholics are ineligible 
for these two offices. Who, then, are eligible ? 

Consider what the British Empire is. Considerwhom it includes. 
Consider all the professions of religion, and all the professions 
of noi-religion, that make up the vast body of the community 
of the Queen’s subjects. It might seem invidious to draw any 
distinction between one body of Christians and another, but 
pray recollect that there is no legal obstacle, so far as I can learn, 
ffping beyond the legal pale — ^and I rejoice that there is no 
legal obstacle — to the holding of the Lord Chancellor’s ecclesi- 
asticSil patronage by a Jew,^ by a Mahommedan, by a Buddhist, 

* There was here a slip of memory. The Jew can hold, the office, but 
he, and he alone, is disabled from exercising the patronage.-*-NoTE mr* 
Mb OLADBtONK. * 
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a Hindoo. All thesa, nnder youx Protestant Constitution, 
can hold the office of Lord Chancellor, and exercise, as the 
right hon. gentlemen truly says, not by the mere recommendation 
df the Crown, but in virtue of the legal powers of the office 
itself, the right of presentation to, I think, 800 benefices in the 
English Church. The Jews are the possessors of a great 
, tradition in common with ourselves, and I rejoice to think that 
those who do not .accept that tradition at all — not only the 
Mahommedans, but the professors of all those Oriental religions 
— you affirm by your law to be qualified to hold these offices 
and to exercise ecclesiastical patronage. Yet you deny it 
to the Roman Catholics. That is the inequality I ask you 
to proceed to remove, the inequality which you refuse to 
remove. 

So much for the religions. What are we to say of the non* 
religions? Secularists, Materialists, Agnostics, Atheists — all 
these are not religions — but non-religious. Every professor of 
every one of those non-religions, every man who comes to you, 
saying, “ I will tell you nothing of what I believe, but I will tell 
you a great deal of what I do not believe,” and then proceeds to 
sweep away from you everything that constitutes your consolation 
and your hope, your guide in conduct through life until death — 
all these people are qualified to hold the Lord Chancellorship 
of this country, and to recommend for ecclesiastical benefices. 
But the successors of Pascal, of Thomas 4 Kempis, and of old 
Pope Gregory the Great, who sent missionaries to this country — 
they are all to be disabled. 

Oh, sir, I have shown that the principles of your law require 
the passing of this Bill. I have shown that your policy 
demands it, for what can be so absurd as that when a 
gentleman is engaged in the constitution of a Government in this 
country there is a particular man whom he finds to be, on4h§,^ 
whole, best qualified to be Lord Chancellor or Viceroy of Ireland, 
but he is compelled to pass him by because he is a Eofban 
Catholic, and to put in someone else who, whatever his merits, 
is less fit 'for that particular office ? 

In that noble profession, the Bar of this country, every man^ 



V liaes by fiee and bpeii imd unbiased and glorious oiunpriitiion. 
It is s gxand riling, moiall; afi well as aooiallyi for a man to riae 
and become the head of the English Bar, and is it worthy of 
you and your traditions, when a man hw arrived at such a 
position, and when the prize is his by every principle of right 
to say to him, “ Pass onwards ; you are disabled from filling 
the Chancellorship, for you are a professor of the Boman 
Catholic religion”? Thus the last and only test that remains 
is the test of religion. 

People have written to me saying, “Is it possible that you 
can be a Christian ” — 1 might almost imagine that I was 
not from the tone of these communications — “and can you, 
remembering the religious responsibilities of all Christians, 
press this Bill ?” Yes, sir, I can, I will, I do. We ought 
to do it because we are Christians. There is nothing more 
fatal to the interests of religious belief than the setting up 
of fictitious, unreal, sham standards of belief. If we are to 
have such standards at all, let them be of intelligible character. 
A distinguished man^ and admirable member of this House 
was laid yesterday iu his mother-earth. He was the subject of 
a long controversy in this House — a controversy the beginning 
of which wo recollect and the ending of which we recollect. 
We remember with what zeal it was prosecuted ; we remember 
how summarily it was dropped; we remember, also, what 
reparation has been done within the last few days to the 
distinguished man who was the immediate object of that 
controversy. But does anybody who hears me believe that 
that tfontroversy, so prosecuted and so abandoned, was beneficial 
to the Christian religion? The people of this country saw 
through the imposture which blinded many members of this 
House ; and it is in the name even of that religion which the 
. yaet bulk of us believe to be holy, believe to be the greatest 
and only true treasure of mankind — it is in that name — ^if 1 

^ Mr Charles Bradlaugh. The controversy hod reference to the Parlia- 
mentary Oath. The Resolution of June 22nd 1880 , rejecting his claim, 
was ordered to be ezpuijged from the “Journals of the House” bn Jannsiy 
JB 7 th 1901. « 
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must fdl back upon such a resource— although it is mainly and 
broadly on the grounds which we are here to discuss— namely 
the grounds of constitutional law and political wisdom— that I 
ask you to give your assent to the second reading of this Bill. 



THE HOMERIC ARTEMIS. 

Eton, March 14, 1891. 


Mr Gladstone addressed the Eton hoys in the School Library ; the occasion was 
said to be the seventietli anniversary of his enterin^j the School. 

On Fehrnary 5th 1890 he delivered an address on “The points of contact 
between Assyrian discovery and the Homeric text,” before tne Oxford Union 
Society. 

Gentlemen, Friends, and Fellow Etonians,— for that is the 
title under which I wish particularly to appeal to you to-day, — 
I have undertaken, perhaps rather rashly, but I hope from a 
good motive, to speak to you about some subjects from Homer, 
and the subject I have selected is that of the goddess Artemis. 
I took it first in the hope that it would fall within a narrow 
compass. Ikit, in that respect, I have been disappointed, and I 
find there is more to say about her than could possibly be 
included within the compass of any lecture which humanity 
would sufler me to inflict upon you. However, I will not delay 
except to say that the chief part of what I have to tell you will 
be to present to you the facts of the case, or what in Germany 
they call the Realicn — a very convenient expression to which 
we have nothing which exactly corresponds — but what may be 
called the facts of the text. I shall present to you, as well as 
I can, the attributes of the goddess Artemis, as she is presented 
to us in Homer. I think you will be surprised at their number 
and variety. Upon that arises a most interesting and difficult 
question — How is it possible to link them together by any 
common origin ; how is it possible to unite by a single thread 
so many different properties and qualities ? The first character 
under which she appears, and with respect to which I am not 
sur^ that full justice has always been done her, so far |is regards 
the Ho^ieric Artemis, is that of a type and model of beauty ; 
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eqtid in that respect, though diverse, Jbut equal even to Aphro^ 
dite, who is sometimes supposed to be the peculiar and even 
sole model of beauty among the divinities in Homer. But, upon 
the whole, you will see that the terms which he attaches to 
Artemis with respect to beauty are not less striking than those 
of Aphrodite. But you will easily judge. There is, however, 
one distinction possessed by Aphrodite — namely, that when 
beauty is spoken of in the abstract in the great speech of 
Achilles in the ninth Iliad,^ he refers to Aphrodite as a model — 

Koiptfv If ov yafiim ’Aya/ic/travoc ’ArpctSao, 

ovd* tl xpva-tiij 'A<f}pobiTu icuXXo£ €pi(or 

That distinction she possesses. But the chief use that he makes 
of his models of divine beauty is to compare beautiful and re- 
markable women with them, and it is rather striking that the 
female characters whom he cares most about he compares for 
beauty more to Artemis than to Aphrodite. There is, I think, 
only one exception — ^Penelope, because she is, no doubt, one of 
bis masterpieces. But although he compares her to Aphrodite 
for beauty, he compares her along with Artemis. It is in his 
characters of less importance, about whom he cares compara- 
tively little, that he compares them in beauty with Aphrodite. 
There are, for example, Hermione, the daughter of Helen, whom 
he only mentions in a single line; Briseis, who, although an 
important personage, is hardly a favourite character ; Cassandra, 
who is also little more than a lay figure, so far as the poem^ is 
concerned ; and all these he compares to Aphrodite. But those 
whom he especially compares to Artemis for beauty — ^Helen 
and Nausicaa — are two of his masterpieces. Helen is compeared 
to Artemis in the fourth Odyssey, where she enters in the hall 
of the Palace of Menelaus. So I think you will agree that I do 
not overstate the case when I say that Homer places Artemis 
upon quite as high a level as even Aphrodite. There are t*vo 
^tinctions between them, and they are rather interesting to 
observe. The first is that in the case of Artemis he includes 

I.' 

what he does not always put forward when he refers to beauty. 
But he puts it forward significantly in the case of Artemis. She 

‘Ll. 88f-». ' „ 
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ia ahrajs represented as .of considerable stature. That was in 
HcHner one of the qualities of divinities. In the description^f 
tete shield of Achilles,^ where Athene and Ares are compared as 
the rival gods of war, he describes them as Ka\^ xal neydXei .... 

He has done the same thing for Artemis, 
and he has done it in more than one way. In a very 
renmrkable passage to which I may refer again in the 
Odyssey, where he describes how the various 'divinities contri* 
buted appropriate endowments to the daughters of Pandareus, 
he places Artemis in clear competition with Aphrodite — ip fact, 
he may be said to give the go-by to Aphrodite, and he fixes as 
the endowment which Artemis bestows that of which was 
a distinct element of beauty in the case of deities. In the sixth 
Odyssey,^ Odysseus addresses Nausicaa as like the goddess in 
beauty, stature, and manner — 

’AortfuSi (Tt tytayf Aims Kovpj/ /xtyaXoio, 

«iodr rf niytOos Tt <f>vti» r’ ay)(tirTU stiriui' 

It is possible that he does this because Nausicaa belonged to the 
people who were called Phteacians, living in the island of Scheria, 
where they had kindred gods. It is rather renuirkable that this 
tradition of the great stature, or the comparatively great stature, 
of Artemis should be so long lived that we find it even in the 
first uEneid ” — " gradiensque deas superemiuet omnes.” But 
there is another point still more remarkable. It is that in 
Aphrodite beauty is put forward allied with passion, and gross 
passion, and there is not a single moral element of any kind. It 
is evident that Homer intended to exhibit her as wonderful in 
respqct of her beauty, hut as repulsive and not attractive. But 
in the case of Artemis the beauty is not only associated with 
the absence of vice, but with a kind of holy purity. There is 
an epithet, which is the highest epithet in all Homer: it is 
ay ^ — that is, when the person spoken of is in the feminine 
gender — ^not when it is used of a man. It is even applied to 
Fenephone, of which a word by and by. Speaking generally, 
it is a .characteristic epithet which he applies to Artemis, to 
indicate a sort of holy and consecrated purity. Well, so ^ so good, 

» 11. xvlu.*618-19. ; Ll. 161-162. • » L, 601. 
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I am now going to mention one attiibute of Artemia, which 
isaof very little importanoa She sends a wild boar into the 
Galydonian country, in consequence of a neglect of duty to olfor , 
sacrifice upon her altar. That is a purely mythological propeity 
that she possesses, I will not say enjoys, in common with the 
other members of the Olympian system, and I do not think it 
calls for any special notice on our part. The next attributes of 
Artemis I am going to mention are about five or six which come 
together, belonging to wliat may be called her “ death ministry.” 
How she came to have such a ministry is another question, 
which I will not touch upon now. It is a very remarkable 
function indeed. It is her office not merely to inflict death, to 
be the minister of death ; some writers have said the death 
brought by Artemis is simply sudden death. But that is a 
mistake; it is sometimes sudden, sometimes not sudden, but 
the reverse, and the contradictory of painful. Painless or un- 
conscious or placid death is one of the ftums of death which it 
is the duty of Artemis to govern and apply. The painful death 
which she administers is of a difiercnt character, and that, of 
coulee, is naturally a sudden death. That was inflicted upon 
Laodamia in Iliad vi. in the legend of. Bellerophou; upon 
Ariadne, in Od. xi. ; upon a Phumiciau woman, in the 
15th Od.,^ who had grossly misconducted herself in more 
than one respect. But it is quite evident that the princi- 
I)al ministry of Artemis in respect of death was this peculiar 
description of dwitli iu which «leath is disarmed of its sting. 
We find a remarkable line repeatetl in l)Oth poems, and applied 
only with a change of gender, as well to Artemis as to AppUo, 
in which the gentleness of this ministry of death is indicated — 
oZ? ayavot<s fie\efa<Tiv. Tliat is a most extraordinary and interest- 
ing function, and that this is really the character of her death 
ministry you may see from a striking passage in the .l^h 
Odyssey.* There is there a description of an island which 
cannot be absolutely identified, but the account is very likely 
founded upon Sicily. Tliat island is represented as being 
nearly a terrestrial paradise. The people live in abundance and 
* Ll. 417 and 478. . » L. 408? 



]^ietfice, and when tiiey gibw old, uader the guidance of Artemis 
and Apollo, the men and women are brought to this painl^ 
duath. Hiere is a most beautiful case of this painless death in 
the ^Oth Odyssey,^ in the passage spoken by Penelope in her 
prayer to Artemis, in which, driven to the extremity of woe and 
privation, which she had so long and bravely borne, she is at last 
led to express the wish that her life may be brought to an end — 

aioTaxreiay 'OXvfima brnfiar^ e^ovre 
/A* €V7r\6Kafios pd\ot '*ApT€fiis, offip* ^Obva-rja 
otrtroptvfi Koi yaiav viro arrvytpTiv dtPiKoiprfVj 
fiffb* eVi dpbpos ivtf^palpoipi porjpai. 

lines which I will venture to translate thus — 

“Would fair-hairod Artemis had stayed niy bn^ath, 

So iiiiglit I pass beloAV the hated earth, 

Yearn lor Odysseus even there in death 
Nor live to cheer a soul of meaner worth.” 

That last line I recommend to the notice of everybody — Pene- 
lope expecting her death, and regarding with horror the idea 
that the partnership of her heart could be claimed by any one 
but Odysseus. So much for the ministry of death. Then there 
is the ministry of song. This is a very curious point, and it has 
been very much overlooked ; indeed, is but slightly indicated. 
There is no direct personal ascription of a gift of song or music 
to Artemis such as belonged to Apollo, but it is indicated in 
Iliad xvi. 182, when Hermes casts his longing eyes upon certain 
nymphs, — 

. . . pLfTa pt\7rop€Prfcrip 

’Ey ^Apripibos K€\abfiprj£, 

So song was the practice of the nymphs of Artemis, and doubt- 
less of Artemis herself also. 

Tfien, among the many attributes of Artemis, she was the 
daughter of Leto and the sister of Apollo ; these two cliarac- 
teristics being inseparably united. As the daughter of Leto, 
however, her relationship to Leto is not dwelt upon by Homer 
so* strongly as the relationship of Apollo. He is called, 
yo\i will remember, in the opening of the Iliad, the son of Leto, 
as though to give prominence to the fact. But it is not so with 
Artemis, though the interest of Leto in her is more than once 

• 'Ll. 79-83. 
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indicated. But as the eiater of ApoHo, there is one inajk^^taeat 
point with ree^t to Artemis which has still to be bolne m 
mind. Artemis is invested as fully and efficiently with what I 
call the “ Arrow ” attribute as Apollo himself. She bas the bo#, 
and she not only uses it, but a great many epithets are allied 
to her in connection with it. There is another point I must 
mention, although it is not so easy to make interesting. There 
are several epithets applied to Artemis in which the word ypvao^ 
occurs, 'XpvtnfkaKaToti, ypvviQpovofi, It would appear that these, 
as well as the bow, must have been derived from Apollo, because 
there is another tradition connected with Artemis which associ- 
ates her with the moon. But she could not possibly have got the 
element of “ golden ” from the moon. We are driven, therefore, 
to assume that this epithet is derived from Apollo. Now, I 
have gone through no fewer than ten characteristics of Artemis, 
and I have more to mention. Perhaps you will say, and justly, 
that I have not mentioned those which are most prominent in 
your minds. But what I have mentioned are all what I may 
call Olympian attributes — Homeric attributes of Artemis. But 
you cannot account for all her attributes in the ancient mytho- 
logies upon any one theory. The attributes I have gone through 
are, I think, all of them referable to her connection with Apollo. 
How Apollo came to be invested with all these attributes of 
song, prophecy, knowledge, command over death, is another 
matter. No doubt he derives a portion of the Homeric attri- 
butes from a source with which Homer does not directly deal. 
It comes from the fact that Apollo had been associated in other 
mythologies with the character of the Sun. How he came to 
possess these great and elevated qualities — knowledge o^ the 
future, the mastery of death, and so on — ^is a large question 
into which it would not be possible to enter now. But there is 
a passage which deals with this question in a high authority 
upon this, as, indeed, upon all subjects which he touches — in 
Dr DSUmger’s “ Heidenthum und Judenthum.” That writer 
tells #3 that any attempt to nnitfe all the attributes of Artemis 
under one consistent theory can only be made by the most 
artificial construction of the Homeric text. The poems of 



IScpOfir beloi^ to a peiito when toe Gie^ natom was onl^ in 
toe epone being made. In his tone it was a oompoette 
natom. 1^ was made .up" partly of Pelasgums, partly of 
Hellimes, partly of Phoenieians, and all these different ffurt(HrB 
in 'the composition of the nation neeessaiily brought with them 
thtor own religkms traditions, and it was Homer’s task to bring 
them into a sort of theological unity. The sistership of Artemis 
to Apollo is comparatively modem in her history. She had 
before this several liistories and worships not in virtue of her 
connection with Apollo. But you may, I believe, lay down this 
rule, that whatever attribute Artemis holds in common with 
Apollo is Olympian, Homeric, Greek, and is of comparatively 
less antiquity although that antiquity is very great indeed. 
Whatever attribute she holds apart from Apollo belongs to her 
worship in other forms by other countries, for the most part 
to an earlier period. 

I now, therefore, come to the attributes which do not 
connect themselves with Apollo, which will show in an ex- 
ceedingly curious mauner how traditions derived from various 
sources have by the genius of a great nation and a great poet 
been embodied in that most extraordinary religious system 
which I venture to call the Olympian religion. Now, you must 
have observed that Artemis is allied with Troy in the Iliad. 
Apollo is allied also with Troy, but in a different way as being 
the organ of the will of Zeus; there is no connection with 
Zeus at all in the partisanship of Artemis for Troy. Why, 
, then, was she the ally of Troy ? First of all, you will remem- 
ber how in the 'Iheomaeliy in the 20th and 21st books of the 
Hiad^Artemis placed herself in antagonism with the superior 
power of Hem The consequence is that Here rushes at her, 
roughly grips both the wrists of Artemis together with her left 
hand and belabours her about the ears, whilst poor Artemis 
eudbavours in vain to escape from this severe and d^rading 
castigation; the word ipTporraXi^ofi&nj indicates the endeavour of 
Artemis to escape from this castigation. It must occur to any 
one who tries to get at the meaning of the Homeric myth that, 
afi has been pointed, out, Homer never does anything withai;d> 



a reaBon; When 1 was an Btou ' hoj 1 am afraid'we put 
things into onr lin^ to fill up, the meire: I do not suppose that 
any of you ever have recourse to Aioh a practice of less enlight- 
ened days. But in Homer there is nothing without a reaschi.. 
1 assure you, after much examination of the text, carried bn for 
forty years, I am astonished . at the way in which purpose is 
carried through — I do not say absolutely without exception, 
but a distinct, definite purpose is carried through the whole of 
these poems, and every line of them, to a greater extent, 1 may 
say, than in any other text in the world. It is only recently 
that the Germans have been able to keep up at all effectually 
with the vast mass of matter which the text of Homer indi- 
cates and involves. The great scholar Buchholz has grappled 
with it, and has published his account of the facts of the text 
which fills six thickly-printed octavo volumes. What, then, 
is the explanation of this degrading punishment inflicted by 
Here ? The text of Homer shows us that the religion of Troy 
was greatly, if not vitally, different from the religion of Greece. 
The Olympian religion is founded upon what is sometimes 
called by the very imperfect phrase anthropomorpliism. The 
religion of Troy was manifestly nature worship. Now, one of 
the pre-Homeric traditions connected with Artemis was that 
of an earth goddess. You know there was an earth goddess 
in all systems of nature worship, and as a mere unimportant 
figure, a sort of abstraction, Homer cannot be said not to 
give testimony that Fata is in some sense a goddess. And 
a real traditional worship of that cliaracter was evidently 
the worship of Artemis. This partisanship of Artemis with 
Troy was, I take it, associated with the religion of ^Troy, 
and does not depend solely upon the Theomachy for its illustra- 
tion. You will find it in the third Iliad, in which there is a 
very solemn arrangement between the two goddesses that they 
ahii.ll enter into a compact, the condition of which is that thie 
war is to be decided by single combat, and that they shall join 
sacrifices and settle how it is to be arranged. If athe religions 
bad been tile same there would have been no difficulty at all-rr 
they would have got over the difficulty by combining in one . . 
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eoumoa aamBce to Zeba. Again, in the 276th line they get 
over the difficulty by offering a lamb to Zeus on the part of the 
Greeks, and a lamb on the* part of the Trojans. To whom ? 
Why, to the nature powers — to the earth and to. the sun. The 
same idea is seen in the 17th book, when the term of Trojan 
Success is brought to an end by Here. The sun iS stated to 
have gone to rest unwillingly. Another illustration of the 
nature worship of Troy is in the 21st Iliad, where Achilles is 
involved in the waters of Skamandros, and is only saved by 
the overpowering might of Hephajstus. It is quite clear that 
here we have reference to nature powers, and that the earth 
goddess as a nature power was most appropriately pitted 
against Here, because Here is really the Achaian form of the 
ancient earth goddess. Indeed, the very name Here appears to be 
with very insignilicant modilieations the same as the old name 
epa, earth. Then we see how appropriate it is, first of all, that 
Hereshould be the antagonistof Artemis — that is, that theGreciau 
representation of the old tradition of the earth goddess in the 

And you will also observe that this accounts for the inexorable 
partisanship of Here for the Greeks, because her own attri- 
butes brought her into direct competition with Artemis. The 
Greek Artemis inherited the attributes of the Artemis of Aain. 
Minor, where, as the representative of all the products of the 
earth, her famous statue was covered with a multitude of 
breasts. Her worship at Ephesus was a kind of metropolitan 
. worship, representing the worship of all Asia Minor. I have 
given you some clear grounds of distinction between the Troic 
and Achman religions, and of the place which Artemis holds in 
the Troic system. But why does not Fata appear in the Homeric 
poems as a goddess ? The reason is that, if she had, the link 
would have been broken with the Olympian system. Homer 
had two things to combin& He had to combine the separate 
religjouB traditions into a literary unity, and to avoid breaking 
with Uie usages of the people among whom he lived. So he 
allows r<ua to appear as a sort of abstract idea. It, is quite 
evident that Artemis'takes the place which Fata would other- 

•r 
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wise have filled. That jHirtizanship^ Vith ' Troy refeb; in siir 
view, to the character which Artemis had home in the old 
mythology as the earth goddess.* It may be worth while to 
notice that temples of Artemis abounded in Greece, most of 
all in Arcadia. There were between twenty and thirty of them 
in the tilde of Fausanias, who gives the most interesting and 
important testimony with regard to the religion of Greece.. 
Why jn Arcadia, as these were temples based upon the old 
tradition of the earth goddess ? Because Arcadia was the great 
centre of Pelasgian, pre-Achsean population, and there we find 
represented these ancient traditions, which had to be so greatly 
modified in order to bring them into harmony with the anthro- 
pomorphism of the Olympian system. Another statement may 
at first appear paradoxical. Artemis is leader of the nymphs, 
who are iv x°PV' A.pTifuSo^. Now, Homer is full of nymphs. 
We have all the famous nymphs brought out in Homer. We 
have different classes of nymphs referred to at ^ iad xx. 8. It Is 
just the same in the Odyssey. There are mountain and foun- 
tain nymphs referred to again and again. We have the term 
d>ypov6fioi, which does not indicate exactly what we mean by 
the country, for drypo^ has always some element of wild and 
open country about it. It does not imply cultivation, as “ager ” 
and “ rus ” came to imply afterwards. Now, these nymphs are 
always found in the train of Artemis, and she is their Queen. 
Why ? It comes of the old tradition of Artemis, because these 
nymphs were all impersonations of natural bodies, portions, so 
to speak, of the earth, springing from the earth ; and it was.^ 
only in that condition of human impersonation that anything 
belonging to the nature system under, the Homeric system 
could be permitted to find its way into the Olympian regions, 
or establish a relationship with them. That makes the connec- 
tion sufficiently clear for the case of the nymphs. But, besides 
that, I do not hesitate to say that the function of Artemis, as 
Huntress Queen, is referable to the same source. Bec^llect 
that Artemis is not a mere sportswoman. She is queen of the 
regions in Whidi she sports. Both in the Hied and the Odyssey 
she is reoTvia 6fip&v, which shows the way in which Homer 



deals with the earth gcjddeaa. He cannot directly make her 
tlm earth ^dess, but he makes her the goddess as well of 
annuals as of nymphs, who* represent all the natural bodies, 
which places her in the closest connection with the attri- 
butes of the earth goddess. There is another post-Homeric 
tradition which makes her the queen of the under world. You 
will recollect the solemn invocation of Dido before she dies — 

<*TeT||;eminainque Hecaten, tria virginis ora Dionae.*’^ 

At that time Artemis had become the goddess of the under 
world. She is not the goddess of the under world in Homer. 
But yet there is a sort of indication of connection between her 
and the person who was the goddess of the under world. 
There is a solemn and mysterious figure — for you must bear in 
mind that the doctrine of woman’s rights had reached its highest 
point — ^Aldoneus there is nothing ; everything is done by Perse- 
phone, and, curiously enough, there is this indication of a 
relationship between Artemis and Persephone, that he calls 
Persephone — thatremarkable characteristic epithet applied, 

08 we saw, to Artemis. You will see how well being goddess 
of the under world agrees with the idea of Artemis having 
been an earth goddess in some of the old mythologies. Accord- 
ing to Homer, the earth was really the shell of the under world, 
and the sun when he comes before Zeus in the Odyssey has to 
pass daily the mouth of the under world. The sun god there 
threatens that, unless he gets what he wants, he will stop there, 
and not give any more light upon the earth. Thus it is that 
Artemis came to possess this function of goddess of the under 
world. Artemis also appears as the moon goddess, as Apollo is 
the sun god. As nature powers, they cannot come into Olympus, 
into which they could only enter upon Achaian conditions, 
though they might retain some of their ancient attributes. 
Th&e are certain attributes in this connection, such as yjpvao. 
Bpa^o^ applied to Artemis as ypytr^uK is applied to Apollo. 
There are other signs also of this old character of moon goddess. 
One is very curious, and that is the very singular manner in 

* ^ .^n. iv. 611 . 
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which Homer deals with the moon. The sun bears the character 
of a god, but he is kept in the shade in the Iliad, and he is not 
allowed to enter Olympus. But* the moon is dealt with more 
unceremoniously. She is not even a person, much less a gpd. 
She might just as well be made of green cheese. She is nothing 
but a physical body. I will now release you from this long 
story. But you will see, at any rate, that I am only stating 
what would be found in any book of credit and authority deal- 
ing with these questions of antiquity. Wlien I was a boy I 
cared nothing at all about the Homeric gods. I did not enter 
into the subject until thirty or forty years afterwards, when, in 
a conversation with Hr Puscy,^ who, like me, had been an Eton 
boy, he told me, having more sense and brains than I had, that 
he took the deepest interest and had the greatest curiosity 
about these Homeric gods. They are of the greatest interest, 
and you cannot really study the text of Homer without gather- 
ing fruits ; and the more you study him the i^fore you will be 
astonished at the multitude of lessons and the completeness 
of the picture which he gives you. There is a perfect encyclo- 
paedia of human character and human experience in the poems 
of Homer, more complete in every detail than is elsewhere 
furnished to us of Achaian life. 

^ Regius Professor of Hebrew at Oxford (1828-82). 
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Hastings, March 17, 1891. 

Lord Brassby, T.adies, and (Jentlemen, — If you are good enough 
to feel any satisfaction in meeting me on the present occasion, I 
can assure you, in return, that I rejoice to attend an assembly of 
true-hearted and right-minded men, citizens whose political 
principles and purposes I believe to be those that are required 
for the welfare of the country, and who, though at the present 
moment they form unhappily a minority in the local constituen- 
cies, yet are, I l^elieve, in an attitude of advance, and are likely, as 
I hope, before long to assert for themselves that share in the re- 
presentation of the home counties to which by character, ability, 
influence, and patriotism they are thoroughly entitled ; and 
under such auspices as those of our chairman and those of Mr 
Gardner^ — who was at one time the solitary representative, like 
Abdiel in Milton, among seventy members of Parliament, »of 
Liberal principles, of men like Mr Allard, the secretary of the 
institution,^ and last, but not least, like Mr Harcourt,* by whom 
the arrangements of to-day have been organised — I feel that 
you will emulate the exiunple — ^indeed, you have in more than 
one district already emulated the example — set by other por- 
tions of the country, and will give to Liberal principles that 
pouier, when the opportunity is offered — ^that power and influ- 
ence that they deserve in the councils of the nation. I must 
dwSll upon local affairs if it is only to say one word of sympathy 

^ Member for j;he Saffron Walden Division of Essex. 

^ The Home Counties Division of the National Liberal Federivtion. 

• Tlie Honorary S&retary. 
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with the calamitous losses of life that have marked the reoeut 
severe weather, and from which this coast, and this spot upon 
the coast, have not been exempt. It is impossible for any (mi 
who bears the name of Briton not to have a very strong and 
deep interest in the gallant portion of the community who brave 
the winds and waves for our advantage, and many of whom I 
have seen in the streets of Hastings and St Leonards to-day 
welcome us on this present occasion, 

Now, the present situation is peculiar. There is a good 
deal which I think ought to be said upon the situation of 
the moment, and therefore I would beg you to understand, 
without an undue consumption of time and your patience, 
it is not in my power to attempt to map out in full the 
aspects both of the present and the future. I cannot lay 
down all the whole basis of the Liberal creed or of its pro- 
spective developments. I must make a selection from the 
urgent and interesting topics that appear to me to call for pre- 
sent and particular attention. I shall not go round the interests 
of the country as represented in the different departments of the 
Government. Indeed I will only bestow one word and one 
moment upon a most important department of public afbirs, 
which must always be of deep interest in every assembly of 
Englishmen ; I mean the foreign affairs of the country, and £ 
refer to that because I can do it with greater satisfaction than 
any comments which it might be my duty to make on other 
departments of public interest. I admit that we are imperfectly 
acquainted with the transactions of the Foreign Office during * 
the present Administration. We know, however, that Jx>rd 
Salisbury has had in his hand more than one knotty and p^- 
plexing question, some of them not connected with former 
times, some of them inherited from former times. Fuller in- 
formation might modify my opinions, but I am bound to |sy 
speaking generally, that, so far as I know, there has been little 
in the proceedings of Lord Salisbury in connection with *1^6 
Foreign Office to which as Liberals we ought to otrject. When 
Hlffi look l>ack to the state of things twelve or fourteen years 
ago, to what we call familiarly^ bi^b truly thb Jingo period,^! am ^ 
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vfsy tibaiikftU that we enabled to hold a pacific atUtode^ 
and: to ansh. Lord Salisbuiy well in the application of all sound 
and pacific principles to the 'maintenwcC of English interests 
and . English honour in the conduct of his great department as 
Foreign Minister. 

I turn now and look to another department of the State, at 
all times the most important, with regard to which I particularly 
wish that it were in my power to hold language of as amicable 
a character. 1 refer now to the finance of the country. Un- 
questionably the finance has reached a condition in which it has 
become requisite that the public mind should be addressed to 
the consideration of the principles that are gradually being 
sapped, and of the undermining, dilapidating processes that are 
being applied slowly and tacitly to the soundest principles of 
our financial system. On one great occasion it was my privi- 
ly in Parliament to encourage, and as far as I could to aid, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the important measure^ by which 
he effected a large reduction in the interest of the National 
Debt — a reduction that may, 1 fear, have borne hard upon many 
of those who were public creditors, but with regard to whom we 
are bound to say that what they did they did with their eyes 
open, and no compulsion was offered to them. No one had a 
right to complain of the measures adopted by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, of the steps taken with regard to that measure, 
which has been of public benefit. But what has since been 
going on ? 1 must remind you of that which is apt to pass 
" away horn recollection, for the finance of the country is inti- 
matdy associated with the liberties of the countiy. It is a 
powerful leverage by which English liberty has been gradually 
acquired. Bunning back into the depths of antiquities for 
many centuries, it lies at the root of English liberty, and if the 
H^aseNof Commons can by any possibility lose the power of 
toe control of th$ grants of public money, depend upon it your 
veiy liberty will be worth very little in comparison. That 
power can neveu'be wrenched out of your hands. That powerful 
leverage has been what is commonly known as the power of the 

* Mr'Gofichaii’s CSonvonioii Scheme, 1888. 
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pura^tfae control of the Houde of Commons over puWio 
penditure — ^which not only is yonr main guarantee^ for purity, 
and which has been, certainly, in other times a very "^Ifectiye 
guarantee for economy, but which likewise lies at the "toot o| 
English liberty, and if the House of Commons could by 
possibility lose the power of controlling the granting of public^ 
money for carrying on the affairs of the Government, depend 
upon it your other liberties would be worth but very little in 
comparison. No violence, no tyrrany, whether of experiments 
or of such methods as are likely to be made in this country, 
could ever for a moment have a chance of prevailing against the 
energies of that great assembly. No ; if these powers of the 
House of Commons come to be encroached upon, it will be by 
tacit and insidious methods, and, therefore, I say that public 
attention should lie called to this. 

I will tell you on what main conditions, in my opinion, 
it depends. First of all, it depends on the right of the 
House of Commons to fix the expenditure of the country 
from year to year, and you will at once perceive that that 
is the only security you have for the observance of fair con- 
ditions between one year and another. If it be in the power 
of the Government, through the agency of the majority, to cast 
the burden of the present upon the future, the temptations so to 
do will inevitably prove too strong for the weakness of human 
nature. The consequences will be the gaining of a partial and 
a superficial credit and popularity which are not deserved ; in 
the second place, the storing up of future financial embarrass- 
ment; and, in the third place, a real invasion of those public 
liberties which are so essentially associated with the power and 
privilege of the House of Commons. Next to that power of 
annual control which is necessary and essential, is that there 
should be a unity in the public funds. For 150 years — frpm 
the time of Mr Pelham and Mr Pitt, the* greatest finance 
ministers of this country, so far as capacity was concemeiJ — 
the object has been to get rid of the older syStem, in which ^ 
multitude ^of different funds were created, and to bring them 

into one account, to bring them into due cbnspicuousness and 

• . ® 
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4ue purview of the entire nation^ so that we might see them as 
a whoJe> an<l niight know what we were about; and these long- 
l^ntinued lidK>urs, I must say, have had wonderful i-esults, and 
i do iiot hesitate to say that for practical purposes there was 
'^^thiiig in the civilized world to compare with the efficiency of 
parliamentary control such as it has been during the greater 
patt of my public life, and such as it will continue, unless you, 
by ac<][uiescence in an abuse, allow it to be undermined. With 
this unity of system and simplicity of account, which has been 
built up by the skill of Ministers in the past to such a high 
degree of perfection, there is another condition which is even 
more important than those I have mentioned, and that is that 
there should be no concealment, and that everything which has 
been spent should be brought before the country from time to 
time. Then you put the saddle upon the right horse. There 
was extravagance because the people did not feel interest enough 
in the matter to stop it. I can oidy tell you for my own part that, 
such is the* importance I attach to the question of absolute pub- 
licity in the whole of the public expenditure, that I consider— 
though I am not a man to recommend waste at any time — the 
waste of five millions a much smaller evil than the concealment 
of one million. When there is waste, it remains to the nation to 
correct it. When there is concealment, they are without redress. 

What have we seen in the course of the last year or two ? 
Proceedings that I must say, in my opinion, are unexampled. I 
shall not be able — the matter has become so complex through 
the arrangements of the pn'.sent Government, and the present 
majority have adopted it, that it would take almost hours to lay 
before you a full exposition of the state of the facts. What I 
have to say will contain only a part of them, and I will en- 
deavour to state to you some of those which may be considered 
thg most striking and vital points of the case. I state — ^and you 
will agree with mo — that the fixing of the expenditure from 
year to year by the vote of the House of Commons is the 
essential baiiis of our system. What ha.s been done now ? By 
an Act^ passed in the year 1889 ten millions of mbne^ were set 

• 1 The Naval Defences Bill. 
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{^ait for esqpenditore, Rdtii no oonditiqR as to the time within^ 
wbieh the money shoold be spent, bnt witii the provision, made 
under Act of Parliament, that the liquidation of this expenditure 
was only to be made in seven instalments, spread over seven years. 
See what that would mean. Ic means the taking out of the hands 
of the Parliament of the future the power of determining what 
the public charge of these years is to be. And what is the pre- 
text for this ? It is that they want merely to build ships of 
war. No doubt they did, but if it was money to build ships of 
war the House of Commons were the proper judges in' that' 
matter. And see the points that are here involved. It is said, 
and said most truly, by Sir Thomas Farrar that at the present 
moment there is nothing in which fashion more prevails, and in 
which fancy more prevails, than in the character and exact 
structure and condition of ships of war. We have been chang- 
ing incessantly for the last thirty years or more, and Sir Thomas 
Farrar has said wittily and well that there is almost as much 
ftohion in ships of war as in ladies’ bonnets. And what do you 
think, -gentlemen, or perhaps I had better alter my phrase — 
what would you think, ladies, of the good sense and prudence 
of any lady who went to her milliner and, upon a plan now laid 
down tmd determined, gave an order for a bill, and bound her- 
self to pay for a seven years’ supply of bonnets all rigidly 
adapted to the present pattern ? 1 have no doubt, in delicate 
language — ^more delicate language than I can pretend to use— 
you would point out to such individual the institutions in this 
country intended for the charitable reception, kindly treatment, 
and, if possible, the cure of those who are providentially vu^ted 
with certain afflictions, and that it is quite evident, to judge 
from her actions, that was the residence she had better, for the 
present select. But it is more than that as the matter now 
stands. In voting the estimates year after year, the Honse^of 
Commons is able to dischaige that function which belongs to it 
by the Constitution, of itself, and to no other part of the L^iMa- 
lature. The House of Commons is the body that hhs the right 
to extend U it thinks fit, or contract if it thinks fit, the expen- 
diture of the country. It is now provided that for seven yeuu 
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: to come fourteen hundi^ odd thousand pounds in each year 
Shidl. be applicable to shipbuilding under Act of Parliament 
The discretion is taken out of the hands of the House of 
Commons. Oh, we shall be told, but the Act of Parliament may 
be altered. It may be altered, but by whose consent ? By the 
consent of the House of Lords. And if, though the House of 
Commons — I do not say it would; that is not the question; the 
question is who is competent and who is entitled to judge — and 
if the House of Commons should be of opinion during these 
seven years, bound as it is to represent the national interest and 
feeling, that this expenditure ought to be contracted, it cannot 
diminish it by a single farthing without the sound Tory majority 
that rules the House of Lords, and I think that is a pretty 
serious state of affairs. 

But that is not quite all. As I said, were I to go further 
into detail 1 should show you that the floodgates of abuse 
have been opened even to a much larger extent than I 
have yet described. But I can only select my points, and 
1 am bound to say that my next point is this, that when 
this enormous expenditure was devised it was so arranged under 
the terms of the Act of Parliament that it should be concealed 
from the public, that it should not appear in the annual returns 
of expenditure. Our friend Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, an enlightened 
member of Parliament,^ devised a form of return which should 
detect this misdoing of Her Majesty’s Government, and under 
which the whole expenditure for naval and military purposes in 
the year 1891 — the whole estimated expenditure — should be 
fairly set before the country. It is to him, and not to the 
Government, that we owe the knowledge of the fact that about 
thirty-eight millions were spent upon our army and navy in the 
last year, with regard to which, though this is a very wealthy 
country, it is a matter, it seems to me, which deserves consider- 
ation more than it receives, greater even than in some periods 
when great wars have forced it upon the attention of the coun- 
try. That Was not all. I come now to the most vital question, 
the whole question of publicity, because when we e:^mine the 

* > For Bradford. 
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returns we find that the sum of 3$ 'millions was' to be spent 
ydthin a year only, and 33| millions were to be provided for by 
taxation and 4| millions were the concealed contraction of 
public debt, and this was not to be known to the people at alL 
Mr. Lefevre dragged it into the light of Parliamentary con- 
trol — control of the House of Commons, that is, as regards 
publicity. 

I think that is enough, but I have another point to mention 
scarcely less important. We are getting into a system under 
which Parliament is treated and the country is treated to the 
exhibition of fictitious surpluses of revenue over expenditure. 

It is not possible to consider anything more unjustifiable or 
anything more dangerous. What is a suqdus ? A surplus is 
an excess of hona-fide receipts over homi-Jide expenditure. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer last year showed a surplus of 3^ 
millions, but what did he do with the e.xpenditurc ? If he had 
shown tliat 4^ millions of expenditure of which I have just been 
speaking to you he would have had no surplus at all, but a defi- 
ciency of one million. But this surplus was laid before the 
House of Commons, and was treated as a free fund which the 
House of Commons was at liberty to dispose of in relief of the 
public burdens, while all the time the public burdens in the 
shape of debt were being increased by about a million. Well, 
gentlemen, that is a very serious state of affairs, and here again 
you seem to appreciate the little simile of the ladies and the 
bonnets. I ask you what would become of the landowner, what 
would become of the tradesman or lawyer, or any other man ' 
who has an account to keep and has got to find food and raiment 
for himself, his wife, and children, if, when he casts up his 
accounts at the end of the year, he deliberately strikes out a 
large sum, a charge he knew he had incurred, and pretended to 
himself and to others that ho had a balance or revenue oyer 
expenditure, that he was in a flourishing condition, and might 
then proceed to indulge in some more little luxuries in addition. 

But, gentlemen, I must add one word upon that Subject, only 
one word, ^cause I want you to see what was done or attempted 
to be done last year by the Government, not by the House of 
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Commons, for 1 am glad to say that the House of Commons stoppied 
it— even this House of Commons stopped it — ^but the manner in 
which it was proposed to dispose of that fictitious, artificial, and 
pretended surplus of revenue over expenditure. A large por- 
tion of it — 1 think about one third ; if I remember right, 
£1,200,000 — ^it was proposed to invest in the fancy scheme of 
buying up the licences of public houses on such terms as owners 
of public houses might be prepared to accept ! That is what 1 
called — and I venture to say it was the right and just descrip- 
tion — a Public House Endowment Bill. If the same thing were 
done with grocers and liaberdashers, and the Treasury of the 
country was to be expended in buying in grocery and tailoring 
establishments at terms fixed by themselves, it would be just 
the same— a Grocers’, a Tailors’, or a Haberdashers’ Endowment 
Bill. So that money, whicli was artificially and, I might say, 
except that I do not want to be personal, or I would say fraudu- 
lently obtained — which was obtained without any due warrant 
or title — was to be laid out in the very worst, most foolish, and 
pestilent method that could be devised. Well, gentlemen, it is 
fair to say the House of Commons stopped that, and I rejoice 
that it stopx>ed that plan, for it would have done enormous mis- 
chief. And I am convinced that my friend Sir William Har- 
court did not exaggerate when he said that if that Bill were 
passed and its principles adopted the public houses of the coun- 
try could not be bought up — and according to the principle of 
the Bill, there was no mode of stopping them but by buying 
them — could not be bought up for a sum less than two hundred 
millions of money. Well, gentlemen, it is a great thing that 
that'mischief has been averted. That is one among the many 
blessed boons that you owe to a patriotic Government devoted 
to the sacred and solemn task of maintaining a parchment union 
between England and Ireland. 

There are many other things connected with finance to which 
I ^ould like to refer, but I must not do it, because I have more 
to say, and I must be mindful of the fact that there are bounds 
to all excesses, even in public speaking. I must go to that 
other subject, which has assumed within the last four months 
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it peeqliar position -—the great Babjjpct of Ireland t^dli&h 
pdiioy. There is nothing more remarkable than the history of 
the Iritii Parliamentary party as it* will stand in the pages of the 
futnre historian. The Irish Parliamentary party now existing 
in the House of Commons has been the result of a long series 
of circum8tan(»s. First of all it represents the substitution of 
Parliamentary methods for those methods of excess, crime, and 
outrage which at one time appeared to be the only methods 
with the least hope of efficiency to the unhappy people of 
Ireland. Now, the establishment of Parliamentary methods 
and the inculcation and familiarising of Ireland with the 
doctrine that Parliament was to be the organ through which 
redress was to be obtained of Irish grievances was an enormous 
advantage in the political civilisation of that country ; and I 
am bound to say — for it is beyond all question — that the attain- 
ment of that advantage was due almost entirely to one man — 
namely, that eminent and, I think, undoubted patriot, Daniel 
O’Connell. In later times there has been a farther develop- 
ment of those principles which has been of a very remarkable 
character. It has been thought by the Irish National party 
that the peculiar circumstances of Ireland justify and require 
the adoption of other rules beyond the rules of substituting 
Parliamentary action for irregular and illegal action, and two 
things have been done, two practices have been adopted, which 
I think it requires the very peculiar circumstances of Ireland 
to justify, which are probably justified, and which have been 
justified by those circumstances. In the first place it came to 
be the rule of the Irish Parliamentary party that their votes 
should be governed, not upon the Irish questions alone that are 
submitted from the chair, hut upon all questions brought to the 
issue in Parliament — their votes should be governed by Irish 
considerations. That may sound strange, but I would illust^te 
it in this way. Supposing one of you had been a member of 
Parliament in the time when Lord Grey’s Reform Bill was a 
great and absorbing question of the day, and was ft question to 
which it yyaa obviously right — such was the concentration ahd 
absorptioh of public interests in the subject — ^that everything 
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else should he made (o 'jrield, it would not have been at all un- 
reasonable to determine in your own minds that you would go 
on voting fot him until that Reform Bill was settled ; you 
would g^ve every vote upon eveiy question with reference to 
its tendency to impede or promote that particular measure. 
That is just what the Irish did. They said — “ For us the Iri^ 
question is supreme ; the Irish question is Alpha and Om^a. 
Without it for us as Irishmen there is no good to he obtained ; 
with it all other good will follow.” So they adopted that prin- 
ciple. Then they adopted a further principle, which was this 
—that whenever a Nationalist entered Parliament to become a 
member of the Nationalist party in Parliament, he adopted it 
subject to a pledge, I believe, of honour — I know not whether 
written, but certainly understood and avowed and perfectly 
well known — well known to those connected with Parliamentary 
matters — that upon every question that might arise and might 
be made the subject of deliberation by the Irish party the 
minority should give way to the majority, and co-operate with 
them to the sacrifice of their own opinions. This is a very 
remarkable fact with respect to what is now going on in 
Ireland. I believe this cannot be contradicted, and that what 
I have said is the literal and simple truth, that every member 
of the party in the minority should sacrifice his own opinions 
to those of the majority. Now this is the means by which the 
Irish party arrived at a position of great power and influence, 
which it appears to me that, at any rate, of late years they 
have been using for the good of their own country and for the 
good of the Empire at large. As far as regards the latter 
sta^s of the development of the Parliamentary party principle 
to which I ha^e referred, and particularly as regards the rule 
that an individual must yield his opinion, after a fair oppor- - 
tunity of stating it, to the majority, and must regard the view 
of Ihe majority as law for him, I have always understood that, 
in^ particular, that latest principle was due very much to 
the skilful ^nd discerning agency of Mr Parnell when he was 
leader of the Irish party. 

And here I mu^ say, one word upon Mr Pameli, uot of a 
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pejWiM cliaracter>-^l have no intentioQ.of putting mjrseU in >' 
peisonal conflict with any man. Whenever 1 see ascribed to :? 
him— 1 do hot say “said by hinl” that is another mattw-* . 
whenever 1 see anything ascribed to him, anything ccmcerniiig 
myself, which 1 know to be imtrue, then I think it my duty to 
say so to the public. 1 was reading in The Times yesterday 
what purported to be a portion of a speech made by Mr Parnell , 
the day before — that is, last Sunday ; and it was to this effect. 

I will not read the exact words, but I will give the substance. 
He said a charge had been made against him that he had 
opposed the claims of labour candidates — ^you know what are 
meant — and brought about their defeat. He admitted that this 
was true; but what was the cause of it ? These are the words 
ascribed to him — “ He did so because, as an ally of the Liberal 
leaders, acting in negotiation with them, he was bound in 
England to carry out their policy ; and when they asked him 
to use his influence and direct his organisation to defeat labour 
candidates he was under an obligation to do so.” Well, as Mr 
Parnell is stated to have said by the reporter of The Times that 
that instruction he received from the Liberal leaders, and that 
it was imposed upon him as an obligation by them, I suppose 
when he speaks of the Liberal leaders 1 must be more or less 
included. On that supposition I wish, with very great brevity, 
to state to you that in the recital 1 have made, which is rather 
cruelly ascribed by the reporter to Mr Parnell, there is not one 
syllable of truth, so far as I am concerned, from beginning to 
end. If the Liberal leaders have taken any part, and they have < 
taken a part, with regard to labour candidates, it has been the 
desire from the bottom of their hearts to promote, by the use 
of every legitimate means at their command, ah increase, aye, 
an undeniable increase, in the number of the representatives of 
labour who now sit in the House of Commons. And 1 trust I 

f 

may have an opportunity of backing what is i^d by reference 
to the candidature of a labour candidate^ on this platform, and 
ezpressiDg, in the face of you all, my hearty and warmest 
wishes for his success. 

f 

> Mr G. Ball, candidate for the Rye Divisidn ojf Sussex. 
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1 pass on from. tHat particular point ; I pass on from 
that point to what lies beyond, and I look to the remarkable 
career of Mr Parnell, with respect to which it has often been 
thought I owed some explanation to the public. It has been 
pointed out that, in the month of October 1881, 1 myself, in the 
City of London, denounced Mr Parnell in terms of great severity, 
whereas for several years past I have been in political co-opera- 
tion with him in respect to the Irish question. It is true I 
denounced him in the mouth of October 1881. I argue the 
question whether it was wrong. I stick to my own conviction, 
and I tell you on what I founded myself. I founded myself on 
this — that Mr Parnell had at that time, on more occasions than 
one, but especially, I think, in a speech delivered in America, 
expressed himself in language which I thought most dangerous 
to the Empire — with respect to the total separation of Ireland 
from this country. That was one ground ; and the second 
ground wiis this — that at that time, according to my views of 
the proceedings of Mr Parnell, he was a determined opponent 
of the Irish Laud Act, and had arrived at the conclusion that 
that great measure, to which we, the Liberal Government, 
looked as the main instrument at that time for redressing the 
giievances of Ireland — he was determined to bring tliat mea.sure 
to ignominious failure. Those were the grounds of my denuncia- 
tion. After Mr Parnell came back to the House of Commons 
from his imprisonment in Kilmainham, I never heard of his re- 
peating that dangerous language with regard to the separation 
of Ireland from England, and I am bound to say — only justiee 
to him requires me to say — that instead of being an opponent 
of tlfe. Laud Act he did then become a co-operator with us in 
giving it effect. And looking at the position he assumed from 
1881 to the end of the Liberal Government of 1885, gentlemen, 
I have no selfish or personal interest in commending it. Mr 
Parllell, during those years, and his whole party were in opposi- 
tion to us, and it was their vote that put us out of office in 
1885. I do 90 t complain of that, but in speaking of the Irish 
Parliamentary party, I think that in their position it might be 
quite possible that Jihey were justified in doing what they 
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thought was demanded by Irish interests. I make no com- 
plaint, and never have, directly or indirectly. We -come down 
to 1885, and then came 1886, witli the announcement of the 
policy of Home Rule. When that policy was announced by the 
Government of 1886, it was frankly and magnanimously and 
patriotically adopted by the Irish National party. Our plan 
was based upon the twin ideas, first of all, of handing over to 
Ireland the full and efficacious control of her own local affiiirs ; 
secondly, of maintaining in a form not less full and efficacious 
the control of the Imperial Parliament over all those charges 
and all those interests which were Imperial With a most 
enlightened sagacity the Irish party of that day adopted that 
basis of action. They reserved to themselves the right to amend 
in this or that detail the plan we had announced, as we on our 
side were both entitled and bound to adopt any improvement of 
that plan. Tliat was the basis of our co-operation. Well, what 
I wish to tell you is this — that if it happens in my lifetime — I 
must not say what is to happen after my political career has 
reached its close — but if it happens in my lifetime that every 
fresh plan for Horae Rule, as I trust may be the case, may be 
founded with a rigid fidelity upon those two bases — neither of 
which, in my opinion, can be justifiably separated from the 
other — any infringement of the one would, if I am right in my 
view, inflict mortal damage on the other. That is the basis on 
which we stood. Upon that basis we worked from the summer 
of 1886 to the winter of 1890, and with what result ? You 
know with what result — that upon certain chances which bye- 
elections afibrded we obtained last year sixteen seats. With 
that before me- 1 think I may venture to call it a matter of 
certainty that, if under those circumstances Parliament were 
dissolved to-morrow, a large and commanding majority would be 
returned for the purpose of converting Ireland into a blessing 
and source of strength to this country, instead of being a diffi- 
culty, an embarrassment, and an obstacle to the practical oon- 
duct of our affairs, to the application and pursuance of our vital 
interests.^ Well, gentlemen, then came that sad and painful 
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time of the disclosures i]\ the Divorce Court and I must now 
speak with reqiect to the effect of those disclosures, because 
there you, in point of fact, are more deeply concerned than I am. 
It was not my business, gentlemen, to place myself upon the 
chair of the Judge, to pronounce jiidgment upon my fellow- 
creature with regard to any amount of delinquency, real or 
imaginary, great or small, of which he had been guilty ; but it 
was your part, gentlemen, as the Liberal party of this country, 
to consider on what principles and on what rules you would be 
guided in the disposal of your votes. The Liberal party of this 
country knew perfectly well that the according of Irish Home 
Kule depended upon them. In some recent speech of Mr Parnell’s 
I see he says that it may be time for them to think of Tory 
allies, and that Lord Salisbury may be very likely included. 
They have played that game once. It did not seem to lead to 
any very satisfactory results. I have never made any secret of 
it; if it were possible that the Tories would give Ireland a 
me^ure of Home Eule corresponding to the measure I have 
alluded to, I should be delighted. I should give them the same 
support as if it were a measure proceeding from the Liberal 
party. But there is no impediment in the way of such a 
measure in the Tory conscience which does not care much about 
it. I do not know whether it is in the Tory intellect ; I do not 
think it is in that either. It is in the existence of that unhappy, 
unfortunate, ill-starred abortion of a party which is called the 
party of Liberal Unionists. The Tories might give Home Eule 
just as they gave Eoman Catholic emancipation. They had 
always opposed it ; hut, nevertheless, the time came when they 
thought proper to give in, and they were not eflctinguished by 
giving it. On the contrary, the Tory party lives by its defeat. 
It always comes up again like the figures in " Punch ” if you 
think it has been fairly and finally disposed of by a great clout 
on tfie head. But^the Liberal Unionists are in a different posi- 
tioi^ beeause the reason and ground of their existence is opposi- 
tion to Home»Eule, and if Home Eule were granted they vanish 
into thin air. That is the difficulty, gentlemen. lYell, the 

* The case was that of (TShea v, O’Shea and Pariiel], tried November 1890. 
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Liberal party arrived at an important conclusion. I have no 
right, of course, to speak as an infallible authority, but I believe 
I am stating what is perfectly welf known. We never entered 
into the afiGsirs of the Divorce Court, or considered whether Mr 
Parnell should resign his seat in Parliament. That was a ques- 
tion for the Cork constituency. No question of this kind was 
ever raised, even as to the ordinary leadership of the party. 
What the Liberals of this country did was this. They looked 
forward to a coming crisis. They said, “ We are working for a 
majority in the next Parliament; that majority, obtained by 
Liberal agency in this country, will give Home Rule to Ireland.” 
That .Home Rule to Ireland, if there had been no disclosures in 
the Divorce Court, would have been the means of making Mr 
Parnell the constitutional ruler of Ireland. The disclosures in 
the Divorce Court, we must observe, were of a complex and not 
of a single character, and embraced a great deal besides the im- 
mediate matter brought to issue. The battle comes to issue, 
and we have to decide whether we still, after these disclosures, 
will place the constitutional leadership of Ireland in the hands 
of Mr Parnell. We will not do it. Now, gentlemen, that is 
not an immoderate thing to say. I had not to consider in what 
condition as a party they would give their votes and devote 
their efforts. My duty was a much simpler one. I was merely 
the reporter of the general conviction of the Liberal party. 
Now, I never doubted that that was the conviction of the 
Liberal party, and of the soundest and best parts of the party, 
and, moreover, I believe that if that was their conviction in • 
December last it is now their conviction. It is a final fqct in 
the case. We 'are ready, gentlemen, to face defeat, exclusion, 
political misfortune ; but to do that which I have described— to 
create constitutional leadership in Ireland under guidance such 
as I have referred to — the Liberal party are not prepared, and 
no consideration will induce them to be prepared. 

Well, what happened next ? As I told you, according toiour 
understanding, we expected the Irish party would *have met to- 
gether, and would have voted as to who was to be their leader. I 
should have thought if there was one thing more absolutely in the 
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nature of a party than •another, it was the choice of a leader. 
A political party not authorii^d to choose its leader is a con- 
tradiction in terms. However, gentlemen, a dispute has arisen ; 
a different view is taken by the minority of the party, while the 
majority of the party has steadily and finally decided that Mr 
Parnell shall not be leader of the Irish party. The question 
has undergone that transportation across the channel which, in 
the case of criminal prosecutions, is called a change of venue. 
The venue has been moved away from England to Ireland, and 
it is the Irish people who have now to judge of that question — 
a question of great importance, on which they appear to be in 
a certain degree divided. But what we say is, that a seceding 
minority, bound as we understand by its pledges to follow the 
majority, is resisting that majority, and setting up the man 
whom the majority has put down. Another curious circum- 
stance, gentlemen, I cannot help noticing in passing. I read a 
manifesto of Mr Parneirs, published in America. Ho appeared 
to me to have put in that manifesto many questionable claims, 
and to have reckoned upon some sources of strength which, 
perhaps, he does not possess ; but one thing I was exceedingly 
struck with in the way of omission. He apparently forgot 
to inform the Irish in America whom he was addressing 
that he had now the support of the Tory Press and most 
of the Tories in England. Undoubtedly he ought to have 
set forth that amongst his resources when he was taking an 
inventory. But there is a minority of the Tory party, who are very 
® indignant at that mode of tampering with Mr Parnell, and of en- 
deavouring to set him up, which is practised by too many of them. 

How, the question as it comes to us, I think, stands thus. 
The decision of that question we had to leave to the Irish 
people, not because we have no opinion about it, but be- 
cause we think it is a question for them to decide and not for 
us, and that our interference would give a handle to those who 
may wish to mislead them, and that the less, therefore, that we 
intervene in ftie discussion of it the better. All I hope is, that the 
decision may be a prompt decision and a clear decision, Ji)ecause I 
^can conceive nothing more injjirious to the Irish cause or to the 
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Imperial interests connected with it, tiian the continuance of a 
state of things which would give even to the most prejudiced per- 
sons the slightest excuse to say it was not quite clear as to the 
way in which the voice of Ireland was to be given. The question 
for us is, What is our duty ? And it is on that I am very 
anxious, if you will allow me, to say a few words. An idea has 
gone abroad that the action of the Liberal party must undergo 
some immediate change in consequence of what has happened 
in Ireland. Now, let me say that I think that idea has found 
but a very limited acceptance indeed within the limits of the 
Liberal party itself. Our opponents like to say : “ Oh, the 
ground is cut away from under your feet now ; you can make 
nothing of it.” That is not the sentiment of the Liberal party. 
And the action of the Liberal party and the election at Hartle- 
pooD show that the Liberal party never was more solid, never 
more possessed, or more determined as a united host upon prose- 
cuting and achieving that which it has in view. The idea, I do 
not say it is a dishonest idea, is formed entirely on a mistake. 
It seems to be supposed that the Liberal party within the walls 
of the House of Commons has been busy all this time since 188G 
in endeavouring to persuade the House of Commons to adopt 
Home Eule. It is nothing of the kind. We have not preached 
the doctrine of Home Eule directly or perseveringly in tlie 
House of Commons, and why, gentlemen ? I do not think that 
even a political party or anybody else, if he could avoid it, would 
waste his breath thus. You might just as well go and preach 
to the waves whicli wash upon your clitts, or upon the coast of 
Brighton, you might just as well go and preach to them as 
preach to the majority in the present House of Commons. We 
have kept our breath for other purposes. It does not follow 
that we have been idle in the House of Commons. No ; we 
have steadily resisted in the House of Commons any attempt to 
coerce Ireland in all its forms. And now what with regard to 
coercion ? Depend upon it the difficulty is not to be got rid of 
by such an idea, even if it were sound, instead of being exactly 

P 

' January ‘ilst, 1 SS* 1 . Mr Gliulstoiie*s supiKirters <iwon the seat from their 
opponents. , 
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the reverse. It is not ta be got rid of by the notion that Home 
Bnle can be thrust into a comer, which it cannot. It has not 
been, and it is not, our immediate daily duty in this House of 
Commons. Our daily duty has been to resist Irish coercion and 
to mitigate and qualify it where we could not resist it. And in 
certain cases we have not been wholly unsuccessful For ex- 
ample, you may remember that early in this Parliament, when 
numbers of Irish members and priests were sent to prison — ^you 
will remember the mode in which they wore treated. There 
they were put on the plank bed. They were made to clean out 
sl(^s from their own cells. They were made to wear the prison 
garb. They were made to take their exercise in company with 
common criminals, and that proceeding was actually defended 
by our opponents. If we are rightly informed, this has now 
altogether failed, and yet Mr Dillon and Mr O’Brien^ have been 
sent to prison, and I am sorry for it. But, as 1 believe, as far 
as their treatment is concerned they have nothing to complain 
of. So that, as a minority, we have not to say that our labours 
have been wholly ineilective. 1 want to show you the truth 
and reality of the proposition we make — that Irishmen are by 
the present law, and still more by the present administration of 
the law, deprived of the privileges which Englishmen enjoy. I 
will not go now to the question of combination, because it leads 
into long disputes. 

I will refer to the right of public meeting, and I will tell you 
what happens in Ireland with regard to the right of public meet- 
ing. You will then judge whether I am justified in what I say 
wh^ I make the allegation that Great Britain is governed upon 
one principle and Ireland upon another ; that our Irish fellow- 
subjects are shut out from liberties which we enjoy and know 
to be essential to our civil condition. Now I will tell you some 
of^the practices that prevailed in Ireland. Suppose a public 
meeting is called and the Government consider that that meet- 
ing ought to be put down. No doubt in the discharge of its 
duty the Gbvemment may put down the public meeting subject 
to correction by Courts of law. Why, they may put,down that 
* ^ Ktj)ruyy 1891. 
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public meeting by force, subject to coireotion. by the judgment 
of a Court of law. If we were here met together and suspected 
of something objectionable, no force could be applied to us, for 
we are in England, not in Ireland. In Ireland the police is 
tmder the direction of the present Irish Government. Of course, 
the blame does not lie with them, but with their chiefs at head* 
quarters. Irish meetings. are charged and dispersed by force 
without any notice given, if the Government holds them to be 
illegal or impolitic and means to break them up. That is one 
point in which it is absolutely impossible that Irish administra* 
tion should be attempted, or, if it were attempted, would*be 
tolerated in England. Another point is that meetings aia 
violently dispersed, and after the people who composed the 
meeting fly in all directions they are pursued by the police and 
batoned after they had fled from the meeting as if they had 
committed a criminal offence. Can you conceive such an inci- 
dent in England? You know it is just as impossible as that 
Jack Ketch should be sent round first to one man’s house and 
then to another. Another point is this, which was stated by 
Mr. Dillon in the House of Commons. He said he formed one of 
a group in a town where a public meeting was going on. He 
formed one of a group of five or six gentlemen standing talking 
in the street far away from the meeting, and having no con- 
nection with it; and a police officer gave the order to a body of 
police to charge them apd disperse them by force. This is totally 
destructive to the first elements of liberty. 

Then I will refer to the visit of Mr Morley to Ireland, 
where one of these police matters was in question ^d 
certain Irishmen had been taken up by the police. Mr 
Morley found three things, I think. First of all, that he 
himself was cheered by the crowd; secondly, that the police 
were hooted by the crowd; and, thirdly, that, I beliqve, 
six prisoners were cheered by the crowd. J do not think 
that it is a very good or healthy state of things when fixe 
police engage in such practices as to lead the people to hoot 
them. Bqt this is treated as a criminal offence. With regard 
to these three points, you will ask me for my authority. I will 
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give it to you. My authority is thia The three points were 
stated most distinctly by Mr Dillon in the House of Commons 
in the summer of 1890, wd the Government were asked 
whether they disapproved or approved of such practices. No 
answer could be obtained. Now, if the Government had said 
these were the errors of subordinate agents, that might have been 
accepted; but no answer could be obtained. I followed Mr 
Dillon in the debate, and, having recited the three points, I 
again challenged the Government. But no disavowal of those 
practices could be obtained. They have been noticed again 
and again this year with a similar result. Therefore I am 
justified in saying these are practices approved of by the Execu- 
tive Government. And I cannot expect that the police should 
apply principles of justice and liberty which their masters 
encourage them to disregard. I mention these points because 
you will see that this is an indictment of a very clear and 
distinct character. I will name two other points. A meeting 
was held last year, T believe at a place called Swinford, where 
a member of Parliament was to address his own constituents, 
which was supposed to be lawful and constitutional, and even 
very often necessary. What happened ? A police officer made 
his appearance, and gave notic.e to the meeting that if anything 
was said which the police officer deemed to be illegal he would 
disperse the meeting by force. Can you Englishmen conceive 
an occurrence of that kind in England ? You know it is 
absolutely impossible for a Court of Justice to condemn a 
meeting, and the Executive Government on its responsibility 
to, disperse a meeting, because a dangerous speech is antici- 
pated. I believe I have made out my point that the liberties 
of Ireland are trodden under foot by the present Government. 
And we have a great and sacred work to do in defending the 
pr^nt liberties of the Irish people, let alone the laws to 
which they are. pledged We must endeavour to secure for 
them what laws they suppose more tolerable than those under 
which, unfortunately, they have now to suffer. 

Well, I shall soon to be able to release yon altogether. I have 

been endeavouring (0 point out to you that it is a mistake to sup- 

• • • 
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pose our occupation has in any degree altered or been interfered 
with. We have the duties relegated to us of defending the interests 
of Ireland, and of promoting the public interests of Great 
Britain, and 1 wish to point out that we have not been alto- 
gether idle in the execution of that duty since Parliament 
resumed in the latter end of January. Before Christmas the 
whole time of the House was in the hands of the Government. 
But there have been few days for the discussion of subjects 
brought forward by private members since we met at the end 
of January, and we are now in the middle of March. Here 
are several things which have been done. There was, you 
remember, the deplorable course of prosecutions, founded upon 
principles of the grossest intolerance, against the late Mr 
Bradlaugh. That stigma has been removed, and the whole 
matter of these proceedings erased from the journals of the 
House of Commons as unworthy of its proceedings. We have 
endeavoured to raise the question of a thorough reform of the 
present very defective system of registration through the agency 
of my right hon. friend^ whom I am glad to see here, and to 
establish the principle that plural voting is not according to 
the principles of the British Constitution. We claim one man 
one vote as the dictate of justice and of sound policy. We have 
endeavoured to rectify a gross inequality, very much aggravated 
by Her Majesty’s present Government, in the preference given 
to land and realty in the matter of taxation. We have endea- 
voured to obtain that which your neighbours in London, if not 
yourself, deeply feel — a new state of law with regard to the 
taxation of ground-rents. We have endeavoured to eflace (|:om 
the Statute-book the two remaining enactments which violate 
the principle that no one should be subjected to civil disabili- 
ties on account of his religious opinions. Those provisions are 
almost entirely extinct, but one or two miserable relics still eyst. 
The whole of the Tory party in the House of Commons goes 
down to the House to hug, and embrace, and applaud, and ap- 
preciate them as if they were the precious buMarks of the 
Constitution. We have endeavoured to asssert what we think 
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justice requires with re^d to the Church Establishment in 
Wales. Finally, we have endeavoured to amend the law of 
conspiracy in a manner which, had we been able to carry it out, 
would have removed the greater part of the grievances which 
Ireland suffers under the Agrarian Act. Well, I hope you will 
be inclined to think that it is not a contemptible record of pro- 
ceedings taken within the last six or seven weeks of the whole 
time to which my present register refers. I think you will also 
agree with me, it shows we have plenty to do. The Liberal 
party has still a great work before it, a gi-eat and noble work, 
the continuance of that work which has made it so valuable to 
the country in former times, a continuance of that same spirit 
which has inscribed upon the Statute-book of the country so 
many reforms and improvements as, perhaps, have never been 
accumulated in the peaceful records of any country. Sustained 
and supported by you, and by those who think with you all 
over the country, we shall continue to the very best of our 
ability to prosecute that great and patriotic enterprise, because 
we know that it is in that not violent, but steady, not rash, but 
at the same time courageous, following of our principles that 
we are able to pursue the way to the union of classes, to the 
domination of the law, to promote the stability of the Throne, 
and to advance the happiness }ind the contentment and the 
j>rosperity of every portion of the people and the strength of 
this great Empire. 



THE COLONIAL EPISCOPATE. 

St. James’s Hall, June 19; 1891. 

The .fiibilee of the Colouial Kiahupries Fuiul was celcbiuted by a meeting in 
St James’s Hall ; the Bishop of Lonaoii presided. 

My Lord Bishop, my Lords, Ladies, and Gentlemen, — In 
obedience to the call which has been made upon me from the 
chair, I rise to move and to ask you to assent to the following 
resolution : — 

“ That the remarkable success with which it has pleased 
Almighty God to bless the efforts, begun fifty years ago and 
continued to the present time, for the extension of the Episco- 
pate in the colonies of the Empire, and the missions of the 
Anglican Church throughout the world, is a call and encourage- 
ment to all members of that Church to secure its further 
expansion upon the primitive principles of Apostolical order 
and discipline,” 

I am very soiTy, my Lord, that the absence of the First Lord of 
the Treasury and the leader of the House of Commons, which I 
am quite certain is due not to anything less than a very sub- 
stantial cause, should have given me prominence upon the 
present occasion beyond what I had anticipated. You, my 
Lord, in your address, and the Primate* in his letter, have 
already placed before the world, or at any rate, before the meet- 
ing, the speciality, such as it is, which warrants my presenting 
myself to you on this occasion. I am possibly the only one* of 
all those here present, though that is uncerhiin, who was also pi;p- 
sent at the important meeting held in the month of April, 1841. I 

am certainly the only man — I will not say the only man living 

« 

* The Archbislioji of Canterbury was unable to l>e pre’lseiit, owing to illness. 
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but the only person living and also available for this purpose — 
who took part in the proceedings of that memorable occasion. I 
cannot pretend to appear betfore you, ladies and gentlemen, as 
entitled to any special credit for a marked devotion of time or of 
means to the promotion of this ^eat undertaking. I caxmot 
claim for many years to have borne more than a formal part in 
the business of the Colonial Bishoprics Eund. 1 appear before 
you as a historical landmark. A historical landmark may pos- 
sibly have its uses on such an occasion, because progress has to 
be measured by time, and the time of fifty years which has 
elapsed since the meeting held under the auspices of Archbishop 
Howley and Bishop Blomfield has been a time very pregnant 
with events of the deepest interest, some of them calamitous, 
others happy and blessed in their results to the Church of 
England and to the general cause of religion, than any half-cen- 
tury to which we can point in the recent history of Christendom. 

My Lord Bishop, it is evidently not an exaggeration to say that 
this is a remarkable occasion. Take the argument supplied by 
this single fact ; avoid all enhancement, all elucidation, and rely 
singly upon the figures that the Bishoprics, which were ten in 
1841, now in June, 1891, number eighty-two. My Lord Bishop, 
reverting to that period, I cannot but draw this distinction be- 
tween the present undertaking and the generality of pious, 
benevolent, and wise designs. When such designs are conceived 
in the mind of man they are usually introduced to the world 
with an amount of sanguine expectation — and not unjustly in- 
troduced to the world with an amount of sanguine expectation 
— which the hard conditions of life and the lessons of subse- 
quent experience tend materially to abate. Such, my Lord 
Bishop, is not the case in the instance now before us. I will 
venture to say that if the most sanguine man among those who 
attended the meeting of April, 1841, had been asked to carry his 
glimce forward fifty years into futurity, and to form his esti- 
n^ite of what might on reasonable grounds be then hoped 
to be achieved, there would not have been one among those 
persons there present who would have ventured to base his cal- 
culations upon anyjresult even nearly, even remotely, approach' 
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ing that which by the blessing cf .^bnighty God has been 
actually attained. And, my Lord Bishop, I foi^ one — I hope I 
do not exaggerate — am not sure that even that multiplication 
eightfold of the number of Episcopal sees gives us a fully pro- 
portionate idea of the extension and enlargement of the Church. 

The statistics of the Episcopate are simple and accessible; 
even those of the principal clergy are to a certain extent within 
reach; but those of the communicants and adherents of the 
Church are, of course, almost entirely inaccessible to us. I must 
confess that I do not altogether reject the belief that if, as we 
are enabled to exhibit this eightfold multiplication in the num- 
ber of Episcopal sees, we could show with equal fairness and 
facility a multiplication in the number of clergy labouring in 
the field, of the assistants of those clergy who come forth from 
the ranks of the laity, and finally, of the members of the Church 
itself, probably the general result would even show that the 
eightfold multiplication is not beyond but is within the lines of 
the vast material extension which has been attained. But, my 
Lord Bishop, great as that material extension has been which is 
measureable by figures, there have been other results of this 
great movement, perhaps more remarkable still. You have re- 
ferred, and I think it is among the most signal of all the features 
of this case — you have referred to the unquestionable fact that 
this institution has appealed less to the ordinary means of ob- 
taining popularity and public support than perhaps any other 
useful and valuable institution of the day. We have not 
marched in the streets, we have not assembled in anniversaries, 
we have not availed ourselves of the habitual and powerful 
assistance of the Press. There seems to have been a general 
absence of resort to those perfectly intelligible, perfectly rational, 
and very powerful and successful in.strumentalities ; but with- 
out excitement, without noise, with a sparing recourse — for it 
has been a sparing recourse — to the Church and to the woi 4 d 
only upon those occasions when evident and palpable necessi^ 
has arisen, we see the results before us to have been not less 
remarkable, in my judgment, than those which can be shown in 
the case of*any undertaking which has distinguished the history 
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of t^e present century. ' It is like that beautiful account of the 
building of the Temple, 

** Like some tall palm 'the noiseless fabric sprung/’^ 

It has arisen from the ground. You have it now before you in 
noble, in magnificent proportions. And if it be true there have 
been these long intervals of silence on the part of the council 
and governors of the fund, remember that that negative state- 
ment has likewise the force of a positive appeal, because if you 
have not been troubled, not been pestered, as some would say 
with incessant demands for the promotion of this great cause, 
be assured when the demand is made it indicates a real interest 
and has real necessity. Give it a friendly welcome, and meet 
the claim it is entitled to make upon you. 

It is not possible not to see the powerful, constant reaction 
of this great undertaking upon the Church at home. The 
Church at home, if not in the person of its members, yet un- 
questionably in the person of its clergy and of its governors, 
has experienced within these fifty years an immense elevation. 
No small part of that elevation is due to the heroic enthusiasm 
which attended the first efforts at the foundation of the Colonial 
Episcopate. It would be impossible, my lord, to do justice to 
the members of that body. Selection from among them is 
dangerous. We arc guided now partly by personal reiiollcctions. 
Accident may cause us to omit those who ought to be included 
in the list ; but names such as Bishop Selwyn, Bishop Patteson, 
Bishop McKenzie, Bishop Armstrong, and Bishop Field — these 
are names than which none brighter «are to be found in the 
annals of the Church of England or of the Church of Christ at 
large. These, my lord, are happy and they are ennobling re- 
collections, and, in truth, this great effort has taught us, I think, 
many lessons, one of which — if T may be permitted to do so 
without treading upon forbidden ground — I will endeavour to 
illustrate, and that is the vast resources that are unfolded in the 
prjpciples of voluntary action within the Christian Church. 1 
do not here faise the question of the establishment. That ques- 
tion may have been raised with regard to the Colonial Church 

* ‘ Ileber’s Pali'stine. 
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fifty years ago. Now it hardly exists, and, furthermore, it hardly 
exists for any man at home or abroad who is reckoning upon 
the prospective extension of the Church, and the resources upon 
which it will have to draw. No one looks to the action of the 
State for the enlargement of means for the maintenance and 
propagation of religion in future times. To retain that which 
exists is probably all that the most sanguine anticipate, and 
from point to point questions may arise in different portions of the 
world, as they have arisen in the colonies, even upon that reten- 
tion. In truth, if we look to the aid of the State, these fifty years 
of which 1 speak have been years of great loss, for there was a far 
larger amount of subvention from political and civil sources fifty 
years ago for the purposes of the Colonial Church than now. But 
in those days the effect of that political subvention, I really believe 
it is no great paradox to say, was to starve the work of the Church, 
They were blind to the vast fund upon which they had to draw in 
the wealth of Christian faith and Christian love. They had no 
idea at that time that, at any rate by the Church of England, very 
large resources could be made available from voluntary sources, 
and, if you will allow me, I will illustrate that statement by one 
single and slight anecdote, which I think is conclusive. 

At that time the principal resources of the society — ^the 
venerable Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in the 
Colonial Possessions — were derived from a Parliamentary 
grant of £16,000 a year applicable for and used — ^very pro- 
perly used — for the maintenance of the clergy and the 
Church in the North American colonies. When the move- 
ment of reform came on, with circumstances of some ex- 
citement, in the years 1830 and 1831, there was a feeling 
growing up highly unfavourable to the continuance of this 
system of providing by tax or by the annual vote of the House 
of Commons for the rehgious wants of a particular denomination 
in the colonies ; and by a rather rude measure of the Colofiial 
Office, which was afterwards a good deal softened, it was de- 
termined, and the society were informed, this sum qf £16,000 a 
year would be diminished, the first year to £12,000, the second 
to £8,000,*the third to £4,000, and the fourth year to nothing 
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a sharp transition, and it caused 
the Church to bethink themselves what could 
^jAone. I think i^ the beginning of the year 1832 or 1833 I 
d^ company with an excellent man — one of the most 
learned and most able men — ^the Bishop of Chichester will 
sustain me in what I say — one of the most learned and able 
divines of the Church known at that time in Oxford, Dr Burton, 
who Was then Professor of Divinity. Dr Jacobson^ at this 
■private party was speaking of this withdrawal of the £16,000. 
It made a great impression upon me at that time, and I have 
retained the language which was used. He said — “ Well, you 
know, if this were a moderate sum, something might be done 
by personal contribution ; but such a sum as £16,000, how 
would it be possible to do so ? It would be beyond rational 
expectation. Tlie case is desperate.” What would be thought 
of £16,000 a year now as a limit to the subvention and tlie de- 
mands of this venerable society ? She had at that time some 
other resources; but this was very decidedly the most im- 
portant of them all. Now, what would be thought of that 
limit now ? No, my lord, you will see that there is no want 
of means in tlie world. What the world wants is replenish- 
ment of *the stores of faith and love, and industry and intelli- 
gence and capacity, which belong to mankind, and which belong 
in so special a degree to our own race. Wherever there is good 
to be done over the broad surface of the earth, there will be 
abundant means fortlicoming in order to do it. The lesson is 
of active extent and practical character, and can hardly be 
adequately described, which we have learnt upon that subject. 
Our minds have been opened and enlarged. We have seen that 
we were at that period to a certain extent in Egyptian bondage. 
Instead of going to an office in Downing Street and endeavour- 
ing to arrange matters at the table of a Minister, you have now 
to fteal with the Christian mind and Christian heart at large. 
Y^u can go to mankind as a race, to the nation as a nation, to 
the Church as a Church. You stand upon broader ground — you 
^eld more powerful instruments, and if only you do not fail in 
^ Afterwards Bishop of Chestiei'* 
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the faith and courage necessary to use them, depend hpon it jrottv' 
will achieve great results. 

There is one other lesson whibh I cannot help refmiiog 
to, thoi^h I will not dwell upon it at length, and which . 
the Colonial Church has taught us. Whatever be the 
merits and whatever the peculiarities of the system of an . 
Established Church, there cannot be the smallest doubt at 
least of this, that the localities have been so multiplied and so 
complicated in an old country and old institutions like ours that 
it becomes extreniely difficult to provide for a new state of 
things. Now, at that time, in 1841, tliere had hardly grown up 
the very first perceptions of the great necessity which was 
coming upon us, that is to say, the necessity which comes 
upon a churcli as a voluntary society when it finds itself, and 
finds itself perhaps rather suddenly, deprived of all the supports, 
be they natural or artificial, be they beneficial or otherwise — ^but 
of all the supports which in other circumstances it has derived 
from the connection with the State. It was not very long after 
the establishment of this fund when there came the first 
emergence of an apparent necessity for self-government and of 
self-constituted powers in the churches of the colonies. I my- 
self, if I may presume to say so, was rather early in the field in 
making an eflbrt in the year 1852, aided by the legal and friendly 
assistance of that admirable man. Lord Hatherley,^ in devising a 
measure, which did not at that time, however, obtain the assent 
of Parliament, with a view of putting the churches in the 
colonies into a condition of (^.pacity for exercising powers of „ 
self-government. I am not going to dwell upon the details of 
what has happened in the last fifty years. But it is known to 
us all that some of those colonial churcdies have had to confront 
difficulties — I will not say due to what cause — they were due, I 
think, to a variety of causes — but they had to confront difiBi- 
'culties, the amount of which cannot be exaggerated, while they 
were travelling over the path, rough enough in itself, wh|ph 
leads from a condition of legal establishment to a (.condition of 

* Then Sir William Page Wood, Lord Chancellor 1868-1872. 

• The Colonial phurch Bill. 
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V vdiuntary action^ The ^ase of the Church in South Africa, as 
it is in connection with (he name of Bishop Colenso, and 
^ which that name suggests,^ is one which of itself reads 
to us a hundred lessons. Kow, no one can doubt that 
that case — I am not going into the rights or wrongs of it, 
I am not going to dispute or argue upon this view of 
the matter or that, but there cannot be a question as to the 
general result — that that case has operated in the most powerful 
manner, — first, in giving a practical character to the self- 
government and free existence of a Church in the colonies ; 
and, secondly, in dispelling the dangerous and mischievous idea 
which undoubtedly weighs upon the minds of many in this 
country, and which had taught people, or induced them, falsely to 
believe that when you take away the legal sanction from spiritual 
things, then spiritual things lose all their force and vitality. 

The exact reverse of that proposition, I apprehend, is true. 
It is rather singular — I have availed myself to some extent of 
the means which have been put into our hands — it is, I say, 
rather singular to perceive to what an extraordinary length in 
certain cases the superstitions of the old legal system of this 
country have carried, not only weak or indiflerent, but even 
learned and able men. I hold in my hand a remarkable treatise 
by the late Ix)rd Blachford,*^ called ‘‘ Some Account of the Legal 
Development of the Colonial Episcopate.” In that tract Lord 
Blachford finds a state of things in which the South African 
Synod had declared — having lost every vestige of the privileges 
and advantages of establishment — tliat it would claim the 
priwleges and freedom to which it had been declared to be 
judicially entitled, and it said it would not recognise as a bind- 
ing authority in questions of faith and doctrine or discipline 
relating to faith and doctrine any decisions other than those 
of ^ts own ecclesiastical tribunals, or such other tribunals as 
iiiight be accepted by the provincial synod itself as a tribunal 
of* appeal. Now, here is a legal deliverance of the most formal 
character which I venture to commend to your notice as in 

‘ From 1864 onwards. • 

* Better known as Sir Frederick Rogers, a distinguished official of the Colonial 
^ffice^ raised to the Peerage in 187 1« ^ 
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itself an historical, a legal, and a philosophical curiosity. I 
ain proceeding on the authority of Lord Blachford, and t do 
not think there can be a higher one. Lord Blachford sayit 
— “ The Judicial Committee in the case of ‘ Merrymah v. 
Williams ’ treated this practical refutation of their ecclesiastical' 
authority as an abandonment of the English standards of faith 
and doctrine.” And the words are — “ There is not ” (that means 
as between the Colonial Church and the Church of England) 
“ there is not the identity in standard! of faith and doctrine 
which appears to their lordships necessary to establish the con- 
nection required by the trusts in which the Church of England 
is settled.” It is certainly, to me, a most astounding statement. 
1 can perfectly understand this — you may say the members of 
an Established Church are bound, and all who are in communion 
with them for the purposes of the Established Church are 
bound, to give obedience to the law of the land. They can 
take their choice, if the law of the land decrees what is con- 
trary to their consciences ; but tlie law of the land is entitled 
to be obeyed. But I do not understand liim to say, “ That is a 
doctrine of law and order,” but to say that is part of the 
standard of faith and doctrine, so that in point of fact we who 
accept the Apostles’ Creed, we who accept the Nicene Creed, 
are not merely accepting that doctrine, but are to be bound to 
any construction a Civil Coui't may put upon any part, and 
that if we do -not accept it we are not only bad citizens— that 
might be argued, I can understand it, though it is a difficult 
point — but we are departing from the standard of faith and 
doctrine. So that in point of fact the Apostles’ Creed and, the 
Nicene Creed are very imperfect, and there ought to be added 
to each of them a sepiirate article to say that all men, to be good 
Christians, must be bound, at any rate in the Church of Eng- 
land, to accept whatever senses may be affixed to either of tl|^ 
creeds by the civil tribunals of the country. I wish to use this 
subject simply to say whut a debt we owe to the Colonial 
Church for having carried us through these cdntroversies. 
That citation which I have made t do not make as haying at 
the present moment the smallest practical importance. The worms 
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.fitid.motha liave nearl 7 e^ten it to pieces. There is not a document 
of the dark vrhich is more completely dead and gone for 
all practical purposes. But’ I wish to point out how near you 
have been to a very serious and dangerous case. Of all intervene 
tibns into the domain of conscience, the intervention of the 
State, never dreamed of, happily, in this country, and I hope 
never to be dreamed of, if it did come to a reality, would be the 
most dangerous and destructiva Now I have kept you too long. 

I come back to the meeting of April 1841. I stated that 
I was the only person then living and then lionoured by being 
engaged in the proceedings of that meeting who is now avail- 
able for the purpose of recommending the prosecution of our 
present object. But, my Lord, there was a remarkable speech 
made on that day which sent a thrill of exaltation through the 
whole assembly in Willis’s Booms, delivered by a man of emi^ 
nence, of known devotion to his work in his own sense, whose 
whole mind and whose whole heart were then given to the 
service of the Church of England. He was then known as 
Archdeacon Manning. Archdeacon Manning, in a most strik- 
ing and most powerful spee(;h, delineated the condition of the 
English Church of the Anglo-Saxon race of our colonial 
Empire. He pointed out upon how vast, how gigantic a scale 
we were then occupying the waste places of the earth, and 
multiplying millions of human beings who trod the face of it, 
and then he pointed to the scanty evidence which up to that 
time had been given of any care which had been given by the 
Church of England for the propagation of the Gospel in those 
vas^ countries. He contrasted the meagreness and feebleness of 
our spiritual eflbrts with the wonderful, undying, untiring 
energies of the commercial powers, and the spirit of emigra- 
tion, which were even then achieving such vast results in the 
wo;*ld. He contrasted, I say, the one spectacle with the other. 
HS said the Chyrch of England has now to make her choice 
between the temporal and the spiritual. She has to determine 
whether she will be the beast of burden or whether she will be 
the evMjgelist of the world. That was a noble appeal, a noble 
phallengc. The foree of it was felt. It was taken up and d^y 
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atiswered. It was answered then, and.1 trust it will i^aih 
answered now. If there were grounds for answering it then, 
when everything was in hope and e*xpectation of a rational esti* 
mate of the future, much more are there grounds for enlisting 
in the same service now, when we have before us results which; 
we are compelled to admit not only to be satisfactory, but oven 
to be in their scale and in their nature wonderful. My Lord, I 
trust, therefore, that these efforts which you and your brethren 
in the episcopate are making in the country will receive an 
attention in some degree in proportion to their value, to the 
weight which they derive from your authority, but the still 
greater weight which they derive from the nature of the topics 
which they involve. It is inspiring, but it is tremendous ; it is 
from one point of view a terrifying spectacle to consider the 
multiplication of mankind throughout the various quarters of 
■ the world. Wo cannot but say at the very least that in order 
to enable us to cope with the vast process and to obtain 
in full satisfactory results, the Gospel of which we are pro- 
fessors must attend and accompany the development of tem- 
poral and material civilisation. To answer to that call is the 
purpose, at least in its measure, of the meeting to-day. We 
have arrived at a time when I think every claim that can be 
conceived is found to exist on behalf of the fund for which' we 
now appeal to you. The results are before you. The principles 
involved are the same as they have ever been, but the promised 
field which was white with the harvest is larger than it ever 
was. It calls upon each of us, upon those in authority and 
upon those not in authority, to do our best according to^ his 
measure and degree, to the young to offer to that cause the 
most preciousof all offerings — their time, their heart, and their life; 
even to the old it leaves the duty of bearing testimony to that 
which they have seen with their eyes and heard with their ears — 
to the results of which they are endeavouring to speak, not as a 
matter of speculation, but as a fact which gives them a firm agd 
ever deepening conviction that the Church of England has ' a 
great and manifest part to play in giving effect to the beneficent 
disp ensation of God in the Gospel for the salvation of the world 



THE FUTURE POLICY OF THE 
LIBERAL PARTY 

Newcastle, October 2, 1891. 

The Annual Meeting of the National Liberal Federation was held at 
Newcastle. 

Mr. President,^ Ladies and GeIitlemen, — Kelying on your 
kindness to favour as much as you can, by your indulgence, 
the exercise of physical powers which are not altogether what 
they have been, 1 proceed to address you ; and I cannot other- 
wise commence than by saying that it is impossible to listen to 
speeches toned so highly in the sense of favour and generosity 
as those of your President and Mr. Burt- without misgiving. 
But I must not allow misgiving, however just, to suppress or 
to impede the expression of gratitude; and I am truly and 
profoundly grateful, both for the temper and the spirit which 
led them so far beyond the bounds of strict justice in what 
they were pleased to say, and in the reception you have been 
so good as to give to their too favourable remarks. Now, I 
meet you here in part as citizens of Newcastle, that great and 
distinguished community, but also more particularly to-night 
as representatives of the Liberal sentiment throughout the 
country, which we believe to dominate powerfully and effectu- 
ally the mind of the country at large. 

We have fought, ladies and gentlemen — we liave indeed 
fought a long and severe contest. When we look back to the 
year 1886, we look back upon an epoch of great and crushing 
defeat; but every one of the five years which has elapsed since 
the period of the defeat has brought upon our horizon a 
brighter and again a brighter light. We began with the pro- 

^ Dr. Spence iWatson. * Member for Morpeth. 
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spect only of a possible recovery. ^ Next, recovery ^ 

became probable. It has, according to our best deliberate 
judgment, now been, humanly speaking, raised to such a point 
that it is the precursor and it is the assurance of the tiirt?, 
which we know cannot be distant, of a certain victory. 

Our duties as they become more hopeful become also more 
serious. We have to take a more practical view of the par- 
ticulars of affairs, and were I able to perform it, my duty 
would be to attempt, this night, aided by your favour, some- 
thing like a survey of the public situation. But the first diffi- 
culty that encounters me, ladies and gentlemen, is this— a 
surfeit of matter, for there is no other word adequate to 
describe it. It is not the excess merely, it is the absolute sur- 
feit of work that remains to be done — work that accumulates 
from year to year; and of work that is certain to fall more 
heavily into arrear in proportion to the prolongation of the rule 
of a Tory Government. Yes, gentlemen, it is a surfeit which 
makes it difficult now to choose the topics of address, and 
which will make it difficult hereafter, when the time has 
arrived, to choose proper subjects of immediate and preferential 
attention. Whatever your victory^ may be, with all your 
intelligence and all your zeal, you will w^ant the additional 
virtue of patience; for such are the demands of this vast 
Empire, extended and diversified beyond all precedent in 
human history, that without that patience, disappointment 
and even confusion might be the results of triumph. 

Now, I will endeavour to run over with the utmost rapidity 
several subjects with regard to which I own tlieir claim ^ to 
public attention, without attempting to give tliem, on the pre- 
sent occasion, anything deserving the name of satisfaction. 

For instance, if I name to you the question of shortening 
the duration of Parliaments it is to dispose of it in a sentence 
to say that it manifestly demands, and ever will demand, the 
earliest opportunity that can justly and wisely be chosen tow 
the purpose. « 

If I speak of the readjustment of taxation, particularly as 
betwjseu v^arious kinds of property, I speak of a subject 
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/jftbQUi^ding in complex detail, but which I may also dismiss 
with the utmost brevity, because I can confidently refer you to 
the efpeeches and votes whicb on all occasions we have given 
in^arliameiit as an assurance that when its turn comes it will 
have practical and decisive attention, I name next a word 
that it requires some courage to utter in tliese days— the word 
economy. It is like an echo from the distant period of my 
early life. The wealth of the country, and the vast compara- 
tive diffusion of comfort, has, I am afraid, put public economy, 
at least in its more rigid and severe forms, sadly out of coun- 
tenance. However, I will say this one word in acquittal of 
my own conscience. Muqh has been said, and fairly and justly 
said, of the advantageous change effected by the present 
Government and Parliament in the conversion^ of the National 
Debt, which has resulted and will further result in a large 
annual saving. But all that saving has alrep.dy been absorbed, 
and effaced, as I may say, from the public account, by the 
enormous increase not only of the charges in supplying the 
necessary civil wants of the country, but by the enormous 
increase of our naval and military expenditure. Now, that 
increase, vast as it is, is as far as possible from satisfying the 
relentless appetite of those who have laboured most heartily to 
bring it about; and now and again, and even within the last 
few days, there have been in some portions of the public Press, 
and apparently with high authority, complaints of the miser- 
able insufficiency of our military and defensive establishments. 
Well, there is another subject on which I should have been 
glad to speak had time permitted, for foreign policy has many 
and important domestic results ; but I will only say this, that, 
as we Liberals in Parliament understand it, the foreign policy 
of the present Administration has been well-nigh the inverse 
and the reverse to that of the Administration of Lord Beacons- 
iieto. We endeavoured to make the work of the Beacoiisfield 
^^minjistration difficult, because we thought it was doing ill. 
But we haMe striven to make the work of the present AdmiiiL 
stratiou iu its foreign policy easy, because we think, as far as 
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' oar information has gone — and we l^five been so tranquil On 
the whole subject that our information, I admit, is but |)artial 
—that so far as we could discern, its spirit had undergone a 
beneficial change, that appeals to passion and to pride are nO 
longer sent broadcast over the coimtry, and that on the con- 
trary a more just, more genial, and more kindly spirit is 
exhibited by the departmental portion of the activity of Lord 
Salisbury. Accordingly, we have endeavoured to make his 
work not difficult but easy. One thing only I would wish to 
say upon this subject, and it is this. 

I shall indeed rejoice if — before the day comes for the pre- 
sent Administration to give up the gbost-r-it be possible for 
Lord Salisbury to make an effort to relieve us fiom our burden- 
some and embarrassing occupation of Egypt. That occupation, 
so long as it lasts, rely upon it, must be a cause of weakness 
and a source of embarrassment. It is one which we owe 
entirely to engagements contracted by the former Tory Govern- 
ment, and the escape from which I greatly fear the present 
Tory Goverameiit, improved as it is in its foreign policy, will, 
notwithstanding, hand over to its successors to deal with. 
There is much, very much more, necessary to be said in order 
to give a full view of this subject ; but I must at present con- 
tent myself with this succinct and partial reference. 

When I tliink of the multitude of subjects that I am running 
over and have to run ovei', I recollect the device of the Father 
of all Poets, as he is constantly and justly called, who, when he 
found the matter crowding upon him inconveniently, appealed 
to the Muses and besought them that they would give him, 
instead of the single organ he possessed — that they would give 
him ten mouths and ten tongues with which to speak. Were 
I in a condition to bring such a machinery into play I could 
treat with tolerable satisfaction of the matters that are before 
me. As it is, you will recognise the incompetency of human 
nature, and you will liberally pardon my shortcomings in piy»- 
portion. • 

There is a subject that I must next give a word to. It is . 
the subject of temperance. You are so mueh agreed in regard 



to it tlmt it does not re<j^uire detailed discussion. But I have 
a word to speak both of congratulation and of hope. I con- 
gratulate you, gentlemen, on* the ground that has been made. 
Although the proceedings of 1890 were negative and not 
afiBrmative — although they appeared to consist substantially 
only in the rejection of a bad plan ^ and not in the adoption of 
a good one — yet they had this silent but most important effect, 
that they disposed — I really believe for all time — of by far the 
largest and most alarming part of the question of compensa- 
tion. And here I must say that my right hon. friend Sir 
William Harcourt made, by his fearless and energetic exposi- 
tions, a valuable contribution to that result. The proceedings 
of 1890, 1 say, disposed of the possibly monstrous and certainly 
enormous claims for compensation which must have been made, 
and which the present Government then acknowledged might 
have been made, in the extinction of licences. With regard to 
those claims, I do not hesitate to say that, viewing the founda- 
tion of the Bill then introduced, it would have been possible, 
under the provisions of that Bill, to build up a wall in con- 
formity with that foundation which would have proved an 
impenetrable and inexpugnable fortification when the time 
came to any eflectual dealing witli tlie drink traffic. There 
have been, however, some positive results also. In various 
parts of the country it appears that a new life, a more equitable 
and a bolder spirit, has been infused into the proceedings of 
the boards of magistrates, I mean the licensing boards. But I 
wish also to speak a word of hope. I trust that most of you 
who are here present — I should he glad to say all of you, 
except that I fear there may be some who are approaching the 
period of life to which I have myself attained — that most of 
you may witness a thorough and effective reform of tlie laws 
connected with the traffic in alcoholic liquors. I trust that 
among the conditions of that improvement you may find a fair 
%nd just acknowledgment of the rights of local populations to 
deal in a proper manner with the question whether tliere shall 

^ Embodied in the Local Taxation Bill, 1890. See an earlier speech in 
this volume. • 
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or shall not be within their borders j[tny acknowledgment of 

public-house traffic at all. I do now enter upon the particular 
form and conditions of such a plad ; but I affirm that the right 
of the populations rests upon a basis as sound and solid at Isost 
as thjl right that is now possessed and is now exercised without 
objection to determine that important question by the owners 
of the soil. 

Well, gentlemen, relying on the firmness of your nerves, I 
venture next to mention to you for a similar brief and insuffi- 
cient notice the two questions of the Scotch and Welsh, or it 
may be Welsh and Scotch Disestablishment. I am careful to 
avoid all attempts to determine any question of precedence as 
between the twoi It is no affair of mine. I am a resident in 
Wales, and I am a Scotch representative. I will not embroil 
myself in what would be for me an empty and fruitless contro- 
versy. But I will assure both Scotland and Wales that they 
have the unanimous support of the Liberal party. It does not 
depend upon those specially responsible for the conduct of 
Liberal affairs in Parliament which of these shall take prece- 
dence. . Each of them has bold, resolute, and active champions 
who will not consent to wait, and who would bo very wrong if 
they did consent to wait, and to suspend all their personal 
action until Home Rule has become law and until, in the new 
order and suggesting of the Liberal progiumme, their turn has 
come. One further consolation I venture to offer to both the 
Scotch and the Welsh : If the Scotch gain the precedence their 
gain will help onward the Welsh cause, and if the Welsh gain 
the precedence their gain will help the Scotch. ^ 

I have another question to pass lightly over, though it is a 
very wide question and a very difficult question. It is the 
question of the House of Lords. It is a large and difficult 
subject Considering the pressure of the claims of various 
ether subjects, it may be thought that the question of the House 
of Lords is for the present in the shade. I should not be very 
sorry if it remained in the shade for some time longer, provided 
that the additional lease thus gained were gained by its wisdom, 
forbearance, and moderation in dealing witht the public affairs 
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of the countiy. Thougluthe question of the House of Lords be 
at this moment remote, there is one mode by which it might 
ba pade approximate, very near indeed, and a burning question 
of the day, and, that is, if in an evil hour the House of Lords 
were tempted to listen for one moment to the counsel that was 
iso inauspiciously addressed to them but a short time ago by 
the Prime Minister of the country. Lord Salisbury, in a 
speech^ some two or three months back, contemplated the possi- 
— his mind is open to that extent — of a Liberal victory 
at the general election. He contemi)lated the passing of a 
Home Rule Bill through the House of Commons, but he assured 
his friends that all would not then be over, for they might still 
rely upon — I am quoting the sacred words — upon “ the play of 
the other parts of the Constitution.” Strip off the disguise from 
these words. There is but one other part of the Constitution 
that could possibly perfomi such a prank as to interpose itself 
between the deliberate judgment of the nation and the incor- 
poration of that judgment in the form of law, and that is the 
House of Lords. The House of LohIkS tried that game in 1831, 
and threw out the Reform Bill. The consequence was, that it 
had to undergo a most painful humiliation as the price at 
which it obtained a delay, and no more than a delay, of twelve 
months in the passing of that measure ; and the conduct then 
pursued destroyed much of whatever confidence was still at 
that period entertained by the country in its action. Again, 
gentlemen, I myself, humble as 1 am, had once the infelicity, 
or felicity, as you choose to call it, of finding myself in a sort 
of qonflict with the House of Lords. We bad a great battle in 
1860 and 1861 upon the repeal of the paper duty. It was one 
of the most difficult and one of the most important incidents 
in the whole of the Free Trade controversy. You know what 
some of the consequences have been in the establishment of 
that Free Press. which has done more than any other single 
oquse for the education of the public mind. Without that 
Free Presefit is hard to say whether the vast extension of the 

> At the Mansion House, July 29th, 1891. The words as rep«rted in The 

Times are, "the play of various portions of our Constitution.” 
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franchise effected by the Bill of 1884' 188S might not haT^^^nOK 
duced results much more mixed in quality than those we hkye 
actually witnessed. By, and since, the first Eeform Act* the 
electorate has been multiplied tenfold, and the extension li^^ 
in my deliberate judgment, unquestionably raised the tone and 
spirit of the proceedings of tlie House of Commons. I hope, 
nay, more, I believe, that the House of Lords will not accept 
the deplorable suggestion tendered to them by the Prime 
Minister. I believe that they will decline to let their position 
in the Constitution be used for so ruinous a purpose. But this 
I know well, that if they should be reduced to a policy so 
unfortunate, they themselves will be the first to repent of it. 
They will raise up a question which will take precedence of 
every other question, because upon that alone would depend 
whether this country was or was not a self-governing country, 
or whether, on the contrary, there was a power, not upgn the 
throne or behind the throne, but between the throne and the 
people, that would stop altogether the action of a constitutional 
machine, now, as we trust, if not perfected, yet brought nearer 
to perfection, by the labour, the struggles, the patriotism, and 
the wisdom of niatiy generations. 

The question, the important question, is how are we to 
decide upon the title to precedence among the many subjects 
that are before us. In connection with precedence, one name 
that would leap to the lips of any man addressing you is the 
name of Ireland. As to the title of Ireland to the precedence, 
there is no question at all about it — it is a matter fixed and 
settled and determined long ago, upon reasons which, in jay 
opinion — and what is much more, in the opinion of the people 
— cannot be refuted, cannot even be contested. 

There is another question which I think the Liberal party, 
with much reason, are disposed to place in a very forward ra)dc, 
and that is the question of registration. The question of 
registration is one that diverges, severs itself into two branches 
—one of them the amendment of registration, ]|^roperly so 
called, the necessity for which is urgent; and the other, the 
establishment of the principle of 'one man one vote.’ It is 
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irtppssible at this moment to lay down positive rules, but it 
seems jtp me that there is much to be said in favour of this dispo- 
sition to give to Parliamentai^ registration a very forward place 
among the objects of Liberal movements, and the reason is 
this : It is not merely an improvement in your legislation, it is 
an improvement in the instrument by which you legislate. It 
makes Parliament fitter for its work, and even if a little time 
—I hope not much — but if a little time were to be lost upon 
carrying good Bills for the improvement of registration, you 
might say that the time was well disposed of, on the same 
principle, or that principle upon which a man spends a little 
time in sharpening or in stropping his razor before he shaves 
himself. 

But I go to a more complex subject — a subject which in- 
cludes and involves many sulyects, but which undoubtedly has 
forced itself into a position among the very foremost, and which 
can bifet be presented to you at this time of day by the use of 
the single word — labour. We have performed on behalf of 
labour, that operation which is the most essential of all, by the 
enfranchisement which, in 1885, added three millions to the 
constituencies of this country. But the^re is much remaining 
to be done. One of the things essential to be done is, the 
rectification and reform of what is termed the lodger franchise, 
a franchise which, constituted as it now is, works entirely in 
favour of the wealthy lodger, and has provisions most unfavour- 
able to the labouring man who is a lodger too. And to such 
an extent does this evil prevail in the metropolis — I see one of 
its members here, I think, to-night — to sucli an extent does 
this evil prevail in the metropolis, in consequence of the utter 
insufficiency of the law for the enfranchisement of lodgers, that 
the metropolis is represented in a propoition highly unsatis- 
factory as between its population and its voting list, as com- 
f)a%d With the other portions of the country. That is the first 
Uprn I have to mention in the matter of labour. And the 
second itein I should put down as necessary to be considered 
is labour representation, as to which I think you will all 
heartily agree. Tl^ere ought to be a great effort of tlie Liberal 
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party to extend the labour representation in ParUameht That 

representation, so far as it has gone, has been thoroughly ahd^ 
entirely satisfactory. It has done Immense good. I can hardly 
say that it wants or that it admits of an addition of morill, 
force, but an addition of numerical force to that representation is 
not only desirable, but in the highest degree urgent. I tell you 
frankly that, in my opinion, nothing proves more distinctly the 
soundness of the heart and mind of the people of England, than ' 
the good choice tljey have made of their labour representatives. 
That being so, I say, let us give scope and room enough to, 
choose a few more men, who, I doubt not, will be of the same 
kind. I say a few — 1 hope they will not be a very few, but a 
good many, and I believe that that sentiment is a sentiment 
that the whole Liberal party entertains. I am quite sure that 
as far as regards those who at headquarters, if I may use the 
phrase, are charged with tlie central management of the con- 
cerns of the party, they will not lag behind, but will Ikhibit 
the utmost disposition, whenever a constituency is favourable 
to the claims of a labour candidate, to forward the accomplish- 
ment of their desire. But I proceed. If we are to have more 
labour members, more labour candidates and members, there are 
certain consequences which follow from the adoption of these 
just principles. 

For instauce, one consequence that follows from it — a con- 
sequence that might very well be defended upon its own 
grounds, but which is very much strengthened by the intro- 
duction of a large number of labour candidates— is that which 
has long been a favourite idea with the Liberal party, namely 
— that the necessary expenses of election should not be drawn 
from the pockets of the candidates, but from the public funds. 
It is a public work, and the cost of it justly appertains to the 
public to discharge. But that is not the only consequence of 
the same kind which appears, to me at least, to follow from fhe 
admission of labour candidates in large numbers, as a goq{l 
thing not for themselves only, not for their own great class 
only, but for all classes and for the State at large. I place the. 
extension of the number of these labour members upon a grouped 
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j^'hattbwe^ than that , It is for the benefit of us all that there 
, should be a 'cotasiderable increase of the number of labour 
tnetbbers in Parliattient Well, if that is so, aie they to be 
fined for conferring this boon upon the public ? It is a boon 
given to the public, 

V Why should they, and how can they, bear the expenses 
which necessarily attend their election to the House of 
Commons and their residence in London ? Is it ^air to say 
. that the constituencies, the respective constituencies, should bear 
those expenses ? It would be perfectly fair if those constituencies 
were only conferring a benefit on themselves. But our ground 
is that they are conferring a benefit on the State, and if they are 
conferring a benefit on the State, and if labour candidates, from 
the very definition of the term, are, in most cases, persons who 
are not in a position to bear the charges of residence in London* 
apart from their homes and their usual occupations, I say ■ 
nothiHg can be stronger, nothing can be more irresistible tham 
the claim of such persons — of persons chosen by the constitu- 
encies, whose right to choose we admit, and who, in the case 
supposed, are exercising that right in a specially beneficial 
manner. Nothing, as I hold, can be clearer than the title of 
such men — men whose private means are inadequate to the 
performance of the public duty put on them — to receive such 
aid from the public treasury as may be necessary in order to 
enable them to discharge the task which, for the public benefit 
as well as under public authority has been imposed on them. 

I do not enter into the other questions connected with the sub- 
ject of a pecuniary provision of this kind. I only state, and 
state with very great confidence of conviction, the proposition 
which has just proceeded from my lips. 

There is, however, another branch of this question, gentle- 
men, that we must not forget. Although rural interests are 
ii^le connected with the town of Newcastle, I have no doubt 
tliey axe very familiar to many of the members of the Federa- 
tion. I will run very rapidly over the different points belong- 
ing to this branch of the great subject of Labour, though, in my 
opinion, they are points long ago inscribed in the Liberal creed 
• > . • 2 ^ 
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W9 have dope, perhaps, no more than, justice to the Gk)yem<t: ' 
ment in adcnowledging that they deserved well of the county ' 
by passing a County Councils Bill*^; but we are not mUshed 
wjth the County Councils Bill, except for the principle ^ 
embodies. It is based upon the principle of. local government, 
and just as in the case of the Household Suffrage Bill of 1866 
it fell to the Liberal party to lay hold upon the acknowledg* 
ment of the principle, and then, in spite of opposite influences, 
to give it /ull effect, so we now lay hold on the principle of 
County Councils, And we aiflrm that it is among the high 
and indispensable duties of the party, when it has the necessary 
power and influence in Parliament, to proceed to provide for 
the establishment of district councils and parish councils, and 
thereby to brin" self-government to the very doors of the 
labouring men throughout the country. Further, I will add 
boldly that it will be their duty to enact compulsory powers 
for the purpose of enabling suitable bodies to acquire land 
upon fair and suitable terms, in order to place the rural popu- 
lation in nearer relations to the land, to the use and profit of 
the land which they have so long tilled for the benefit of 
others, but for themselves almost in vain. That also is among 
the great duties which lie before you in connection with the 
labour question. 

Lot me add yet one more, though the subject is a complex 
one, and does not bear being unfolded here — that which is 
known as the refonn of the laud laws, a great subject, both 
economical and political. That reform of the land laws, that 
abolition of the present system of entail, together with just 
facilities for the transfer of land, is absolutely necessary in 
order to do anything like common justice to those who inhabit 
the rural parts of this country, and whom, instead of seeing 
them, as we now see them, dwindle from one census to another, 

I, for my part, and I believe you, along with me, would heartfiy 

I 

desire to see maintained, not in their present number only, btyi 
in increasing numbers over the whole surface of the Jand. . 

lam afraid, ladies and gentlemen, I have tried you Severely . 

^ ^ The Local Qovemment Act, 1868. 
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subjects.' iBut one word more I most say, though 
It will be a very brief one. I don’t intend to. enter as the 
Utterer of a definite judgment upon the difficult questions that 
haVe been lately raised with regard to the hours of labour 
' ^rther than this: All persons, 1 am sure, have witnessed with 
satisfaction and sympathy — ay, with the liveliest pleasure— 
the lai^ reductions in the amount of toil exacted from our 
fellow-subjects and fellow-citizens which have been achieved 
within the last twenty or thirty years. We wish well to all 
further reductions which can be achieved without violation of 
the rights of any man. We wish in an unqualified manner to 
see the progress of such changes, for the lot of labour it is 
absolutely certain will, as long as this human dispensation 
lasts, continue sufficiently severe, and it ought to be a subject 
of unmixed joy to us that there have been improvements which • 
have not militated against the principles of liberty. 

Upon the further question whether it is possible to pass a 
compulsory law binding upon all labourers for reducing their 
labour to a certain time, or by a certain number of hours, I 
would say, before uttering a word on that principle, that I 
should be veiy glad to be assured that those who now receive 
for long hours very low wages were to receive, in full at least, 
those low wages for the short hours. But, gentlemen, it will 
require more than a mere majority in certain trades that are 
highly organised — ^it will require more even than a majority in 
all trades all over the country, so to bind the minority that 
they shall be the subjects of coercive proceedings if they are 
uj^willing, or if they find themselves unable in justice to those 
dependent upon them, to confoim to the new standard. I give 
no absolute judgment upon a question which has not yet, I 
believe, by an appeal to the country been sufficiently examined; 
but I recommend much circumspection, and much careful 
examination before proceeding to steps, or even to the recom- 
enendation of steps, which may prove to be at once piemature 
and irretrievable, and which therefore ought not to be hastily 
adopted. , 

Now, gentlemen, I have named to you the name of Irelands 
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Yott will not bo 8ttri>ri8ed if I think it requires to be mofe;.'^^ 
metely named. ' I always observe that instead of getting tireif 
of the name of Ireland, our Liberal meetings hail with eager- 
ness the mention of it, for this reason, no doubt, among othersi 
though not for this reason alone, that they know that th6 
constitutional machine never can do its work until the great 
Irish question is disposed of. 

It is the language of Our opponents at present that the 
Government deserve well of the country for these reasons ; 
first, that they are going to introduce a Lpcal Government Bill 
for Ireland ; and, secondly, that their policy in Ireland has- 
been successful. A very few minutes will not be thrown 
away upon some examination of these propositions. A Local 
Government Bill is to be introduced, hut it is to be introduced 
*in consequence of what may fairly be called a death-bed 
repentance, for this is the sixth year of the Parliament. There 
was a pledge at the last general election to have no coercion. 
There was a pledge not to engage British credit for the pur- 
chase of Irish land, and there was a pledge to have local 
government in Ireland. They have spent the first five years' 
in- breaking two of their pledges,^ and in the sixth year, when 
in artictdo mortis, they have a scheme for redeeming the third 
pledge, and so large is the clemency of the Liberal party that I 
am sure their altered resolution will be received with open 
arms. We rejoice in their intention to do right, even at the 
last minute of the eleventh or twelfth hour. I admit that one- 
of the reasons why we rejoice is this, that whatever local 
government they establish in Ireland must assist the Iriq^ 
people in the demand for their national rights. Every 
popularly-elected body in Ireland, whatever you may call it, 
will be a new focus of thought, and will give a new vent for its 
^ression. You may say it will be one of excitement or o| 
agitation, but a focus it will be of something jot other which 
Will tend in the direction of the fulfilment of the national wisli.^^ 
And as we have seen the mode in which Toiyism received free 

y By paMin^ the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1887, and the Land 
Bnrdia^ Bill, 1891. ... ’ 
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this year, ai^d in which it has received some previous 
'p^nres, so we shall see what sort of a smile the Tory and 
Dissentient countenance 'will put on when the Irish Local 
iOoyernment Bill is presented. One . thing we know : this Bill 
;:Will not be a real affirmation of the principle of equal' righta 
If 1 have gathered corrqptly the intentions of the Government 
from the public journals, it has been announced already thdt 
tio control of the police will be allowed to the Irish peopla 
(Well, but what is control of the police ? First of all, it is that 
.of which in Newcastle I have myself enjoyed the advantage 
'to-nightfin obtaining access through admirably ordered streets 
•to t||^g^t building in which we are assembled. The towns 
.ofiliis country have full control of the police, and the counties 
, of this country are acquiring it, and very soon will have it in 
.full. 

- Gentlemen, it is idle to talk of local government without 
•control of the police. Control of the police means making 
local provision for the safety of life and property! and I affirm 
;that the whole history of local government, from its cradle to 
!its majority, has been the history of a system devised for this 
purpose before all others — the purpose of enabling the inhabi- 
tants of each district to make provision for the security of their 
.own lives and properties. If you talk of a system of local 
government which does not include a power to the people to 
:secure their lives and property through the police, you might 
•just as well talk of establishing a House of Commons, and yet 
{depriving it of the power of regulating and deciding the taxes * 
•of the people. I think, under these circumstances, that we lU 
.any rate can afford to wait with perfect calmness and satis- 
faction the production of the Local Government Bill of the 
Government. And you may depend upon it that what' we 
shall do when it appears is what we have done on all occasions. 

Ve shall < endeavour to resist and to arrest what is bad: to 

• - 

• extend and develops what is good, and to make it subservient 
{to the purposes of sound and enlightened government. 

, . Thmr.you axe told also that there has been a.great success <)f 
!tbe, system of government that has been pursiiecT for the 



five yiBtirs in Ireland. I do hot accept that assertion, ; £■ , 
believe it to be perfectly untrue, and I will give you a very v 
few [particulars in support of my disbelief. You will admit, 
that I have got a long way in my speech without troubling- 
you with a single figure. I will give you two or three as I 
now draw near the close, and I (hink they are tolerably 
instructive. 

When our opponents talk of crime in Ireland, you must 
understand that the word bears a totally different meaning to 
what the word means in England. They do not mean murders, 
robberies, arsons, rapes, housebreaking, and the like ; they 
mean resistance to the payment of rent. That is the inter* 
piretation of the word crime. I admit that out of the refusal 
-to pay rent crime has grown ; but then it should be punished 
as crime, whereas the sole policy of the present Government 
has been not to punish crime, not to wait to see whether 
opposition to the payment of rents believed to be unjust or 
impossible developes into crime, but to interfere with private 
liberty in a manner which in this country would not have 
been tolerated for a moment. They would not have dared 
-here to interfere with-it, and to have prevented these combina- 
tions which are the only weapons that a poor people, and a 
people like the Irish people, can resort to in self-defence. 
-Crime, then, pray if I use the woi'd, remember, means these 
agmian combinations. Now, it is the case of these agrarian 
combinations which have received but too much of justification 
* from the old laws and the old administration of Ireland, which 
at times undoubtedly have assumed the most formidable chaj[» 
ncter and have been a great plague and curse to the country, 
while themselves springing out of other evils the nature of 
which it is niot possible now to examine and set forth. > 

But, gentlemen, the present Government have never had to 
face a serious state of crime in connection with these combina^ 
tioha In 1886 there were 944 agrarian offences, and that wase 
an increase of no less than 182; or about 20 per cenh.vpon the 
pureceding yean In 1886 the Tories came into office, and, 
{HKice^ing under. t^t view, with that increase of 20 per cent;. 
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i thiey d^Iarod that thgy would have nothing to do with the 
ituposition of Coercion upon Ireland. In 1886 there was a 
farther but very much siAaller increase. The Election was 
over ; the compact with the Irish National party was at an 
eud. The increase was 112, or say about 10 or 12 instead of 
20 per cent. The Tories introduced their Coercion Bill.^ I will 
■go presently to the cause, the circumstances, under which that 
increase took place. For the present I only refer to its amount. 
In the last five yearn the number of 1056 has been happily 
diminished to 619, or by one-half. This is trumpeted as a 
marvellous, as an unprecedented, an almost miraculous success, 
which nothing but the very climax and perfection of statesman- 
ship could have effected. I see my right hon. friend, Sir 
(Jeorge Trevelyan,* who was in Ireland with Lord Spencer,* and 
what happened then ? When Loid Spencer went to Ireland, 
and when a Liberal Coercion Bill was passed, the number of 
offences w’as not a thousand — it was 4439 ; and that number of 
4439 was reduced not to one-half, it was reduced to one-sixth. 
The number in the year 1884, the last year of unbroken 
Liberal Government, was 762. 

But I cannot leave the matter there. I admit that there 
was a small increase in the number of offences in 1886, and I 
ask you two questions : first, to what causes was that increase 
due ; and, secondly, to what is due the removal of the increase 
and the substitution of a diminishing process ? That increase 
was due to two causes. The first was the prevalence of an 
extreme severity of distress in the year 1886, and the total 
incapacity of a large portion of the peasant occupiers to pay 
their rent. That was the first cause ; and we know perfectly 
well that if extreme distress occurs in any district of this 
country, some increase of offences against the law will infallibly 
follow. But there was another cause, and it was this : In 
t886. Parliament was entreated and conjured from various 
•quarters of the House to make some provision — at least some 

* The Criminal Law (Ireland) Amendment Act, 1887. , 

' * Chief Secretary for Ireland, 1882-84. 

Lord-penteuan^of Ireland, 1882>85. * 



WiAponiry pmvisiOA^^ meeting thij|^ great and heavy . . 
eure of distress in Ireland* But Parliament absolutely refua^v 
to make such a provision.^ , The House of Commons did tlien 
what the House of Lords had done in 1880, when they ;weli^ . 
tasked to provide compensation for disturbance. They refaseil" 
,to adopt a timely measure that would have adjourned the* 
difficulty until a full examination had been made and a sub-j 
.stautive remedy could be applied. The consequence was that 
an increase of illegality followed that misconduct of the Par- 
liament, that utter and absolute refusal of the Parliament to 
. do its duty in 1886 by making a temporary provision for the 
• incapacity of many Irish occupiers to pay their rent; and that 
was. the cause, and the sole cause, of the increase of ofienO^. 
The chief responsibility of that increase of agrarian crime, such 
,as it was, rests upon the Government of Lord Salisbury and 
the Parliament of 1886. 

And why have : these offences diminished? First of all, 
.because the period of distress has passed away, and with that 
period of distress the disposition to offence, which of course it 
stimulated, has passed away also. Secondly, because Parlia- 
melit in 1887, after the increase of offences had taken place, 
passed a remedial Act, a supplement to the Land Act of 1881, 
and in some important respects an extension of the Land Act 
The consequence has been that the Irish people have received 
under the operation of that measure a great amount of relief 
from difficulties which they were unable to surmount, and 
therefore the rate of agrarian offences lias largely diminished. 
These are operations with which all persons are familiar who 
have looked into the history of crime, meaning thereby agrarian 
crime, in. Ireland. • As to general crime, I believe I am correct 
in saying that Ireland does not present a diminution, .Accord- 
ing to an account which has been supplied me: by a gentleman 
who has himself undertaken the responsibility of authorship <Ja 
the subject, there is, on the contrary, a small increase 915 ^ 
ordinary crime in Ireland within 4he. last few, years, but of 
that you hear nothing. No crime seems to be important for 
^ Mr. Pfrnril’s Tenant*! Relief Bill wan thrown oi^t^by 297 to 202 ^ 
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the state Ireland in the view of the plraseiit 
i&oveTdtQent, except that which touches the collectione of the 
rents of the landlords. Bift, gentlemen, there is another con- 
:,!:^dera.l>ion which has operated moie powerfully still in disposing 
: towards habits of legality. I aui sorry 'to say 

‘'that during these live years it is beyond dispute tlie Irish 
people have necessarily become more and more estranged from 
the administration of the law, as regards the judicature of the 
■country, as regards tlie magistracy, as regards the constahulary. 
For many long year’s there has not been a time when the people 
.have been more alienated from the action of many members of 
‘those bodies, and, above all, from the spii-it at headquarters 
which for the most part controls and governs thehr. But 
•another counteracting cause of happier origin and happier 
spirit has powerfully worked upon the Irish people, and that 
•is the friendship of the people of Great Britain. They have 
iseen the conduct of the Liberal party, and they have interpreted 
■that conduct as the true index of the sentiment of the country 
at large. It is for us to cany to a decisive issue the question 
whether they are well justified in the inference which they '66 
draw. 

But, at the stage which matters have now reached, can we 
•make no appeal to those who oppose us ? Can we do nothing 
to reach their understandings, or to move their hearts! Ita 
the hours of silent rellcction, and apart- from all excitement of 
passion and of controversy, T ask myself, what is the motive 
that induces our opponents to persist in this, for them, hope- 
less contest ? Usually a great party engaged in a great battle 
has some great object before it. What is the object that 
addresses itself to them ? Is it because they are governed by 
•fear of the Irish natkm ? Well, the Irish nation are under five 
.millions,! and they are always fond of assuring us that Mt-bf 
4^s five millions two millions are resolute on their side. T^hen 
,^0w strange the position ! Two millions of Trkbmen faced by 
Ahree mjlUons who it is supposed have diabolical intoptioBS to 
■oppreto them ! But behind these two millions— a minoidty one 
arould think not wholly incapable o-f making •isomb'^efiS^ -ait 
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.8elf-defeiibe-<«behind these two millions there aro . thir^^-Aye. 
millions of Englishmen, Scotchmen, and Welshmen, npfe; Wilt 
of whom would tolerate for a mcftnent.the slightest indicatioh 
on the part of the Irish majority to oppress the Irisb minority.? 
Could fear be at the root of this position? Well, if it is sot; 
.f(Mr, is it for the reputation of the country that the bid policy 
towards Ireland is continued ? Well, gentlemen, the reputarimi; 
of a country is measured by a standard which we can easily 
get at; it means what its neighbours think of it. The repu- 
tation of Sussia at this moment is probably very high with 
certain parties within Russia itself, but would not, 1 am afraid', 
be quite so high if measured by the general opinion of the 
civilised world. But where is the general opinion of the 
civilised world, where is the reputation of England, with refer- 
ence to its conduct to Ireland ? A condemnatory verdict has 
long ago been pronounced, and in the whole public opinion and 
in the whole literature of every civilised country on this or on 
the: other side of the Atlantic, you cannot find a single excep- 
tion to the rule that every competent, every creditable, every 
weighty, every decent witness admits, and for generations has 
proclaimed, in terms most unqualified, that the long inveterate 
conduct of England towards Ireland has grievously lowered its 
high character and has been unworthy of its general fame. 
1$ it, then, because they think their policy contributes to the 
strength of an empire ? But the strength of an empire consists 
in the union of the entire country and all its inhabitants, and 
it is not strengtii but weakness which results, and must result, 
from compelling the people of Ireland to continue in permanent 
alienation from the legislation of this country on those makers 
which lie nearest to their heart, and which they believe to be 
the most vitally connected with their interest. Is it, then, to 
the interest of the public purse ? Well, the public purse is a 
question on which I should always endeavour to speak with 
strict accuracy ; but I will venture to say that a sum not le^, 
^probably more, than three millions of money is anuu^ly thrown 
into the sea: under the operation of our present legislation to» .< 
n^aids Ireland, which, would be retrieved, if that legislatio|^!f 
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uAdeinirent a bcineficial change. And unhappily this is not 
uoi^fely money wasted, but money spent if not for the purpose 
of producing, yet with the effect of producing, alienation and 
es^angement, and the value of which, could it be stated as a 
'money value, is far greater than the waste. 

W lastly, gentlemen, we have the fact of the arrears of 
public business. You never can overtake the mass of work in 
which you are already involved, and which increases from year 
•to year, until this terrible Irish controversy is out of the way. 
The effect of it has been, during the whole of my political life, 
that a fraction of the population of the United Kingdom, 
hardly amounting to one-eighth or one-ninth part, necessarily 
•consumes an enormous portion of its legislative time, and 
makes it impossible for it to perform its proper ofhce. Well, 
gentlemen, yon have come to the period at which it is quite 
clear that there must be either friendship or enmity with 
Ireland. But I wish to call your attention to one important 
circumstance, and it is this: There has been, unfortunately, that 
alternative before England for centuries; but in other ages, 
when enmity and not friendship was chosen as the alternative, 
it was the enmity of states or of classes, and not the enmity of 
peoples. But you have arrived at a point decisive in your 
history ; and now for the future — if, say after the next election, 
this enmity is to continue — it will be the enmity of peoples 
and not of states. To see one country oppressed by the rulers 
of another state is heartrending. But, gentlemen, this is not a 
question of cruel tyrants; this is not a question of selfish 
oligarchies. Six millions of you, by your votes, determine the 
course which the Imperial policy is to follow, and with that 
power you must accept the duties and the responsibilities 
which belong to it. If Ireland is oppressed hereafter it wiU 
be oppressed by you, by the people of this country, and allow 
m(^to say that the spectacle of one people oppressing another 
iSl^a spectacle the saddest, the most heartrending, and perhaps 
.the most ssvolting which the wide surface of the earth can. 
present to the human eye. I will never believe that this ^eat 
nation will place itself in such a position. And *ln truth; 
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gentlemen, 1^ friendship has. been qpnsidered, and has, ;ve 
think, in some d^reb been decided. . Th6 declaration has beeli 
made, and made in favour of fii&ndship. It has been made in 
the most constitutional manner,: by the exercise of the electii^e 
franchise, and by the results obtained at' the polls. Those 
results, which for a long time were oveilookcd or ridiculed 
the oigans and the voices of our opponents, they now be^h to 
see and to admit to be soniewhat formidable to their plw's/und 
•the only refuge which remains to them is in " the play, of other 
parts of the constitution.” No, gentlemen, we believe that those 
elections which have tested here, there, and evei^ where, in 
constituencies of every possible variety, the sense of the people, 
liave afforded us a safe indication of that which is to come. 

. The sense of these constituencies has been declared, and what 
has it ^d ? It has uttered words of soberness, of justice, and 
of truth. But there are some ears iii this world to which un> 
happily that which is sober, just, and true has but a alow and 
partial access. Let them, then, reflect on this; the verdicts 
.that the constituencies have spoken are not only that which is 
.sober, just, and true, but also they speak what everyone will 
understand: they speak the inevitable. Upon these verdicih 
Ireland relies. You have watched the conduct of Ireland in 
•the difficult circumstances of the last nine months, and that 
conduct I do not hesitate to risk saying on your behalf hius 
evoked in every breast a responsive voice of sympathy, and an 
increased conviction that we. may deal freely and yet deal 
prudently with our fellow-subjects beyond the Channel. Such i 
is yoiir conviction. On her side she reposes in full trust on 
the evidence of the recent facts; she believes that when the 
opportunity arrives, the general sense of the country will ratify 
the judgment that has already been given at nearly a hundred 
points of its surface ; she: believes that the; entire people of 
iQvteb Britain will, by a great and decisive majority, deteri^e 
t<>^.mee.() and> to dispose of those demands which are liow. niMi^e 


upon: them, she believes, alike by their lionoiic, by l^ir iuteUssl^ 
Und;l^ Uieir duty before God and man. ' V j' 



THE CONDITION OF THE RURAL 
POPULATION 

London, December 11 , 1891 

A Conference of more than 400 agricultural labourers was held in London 
on December 10th, under the auspices of the National Liberal Federation. 
The expei'iment was a novel one. After the delegates had been entertained 
at breaKfast at the Holbom Restaurant, Mr Gladstones addressed them. Dr. , 
Spence Watson presided on the occasion. 

Dr. Spence Watson and Gentlemen, — You, sir, in speaking 
from the chair,, have but confirmed as the highest authority, 
the accounts which have reached me from every quarter, in 
some cases from eye-witnesses, of the character of the proceed-* 
ings which have marked this memorable conference, and have* 
assured me of that which I had confidently anticipated, and 
tliat which I know now as established beyond doubt, that 
these proceedings have been signalised throughput by all the 
features which are the legitimate means and sure precursors of 
victory — 1 mean by union, by moderation, and by decision. 
I believe, gentlemen, that you know your own minds too w’dl 
for me to be able to render you on this occasion any substantial 
service. I can hardly claim myself to be a practical man in 
the! ^ural administration of this country, but I have lived long 
in rural districts, and have had many opportunities of obser- 
vation, and I feel with you that the time has come when a course 
of efforts should be commenced tliat is not to terminate with 
an^ single crisis, or occasion, but only with the attainment of 
the just ends which are in view. The beat I can hope to do is 
ta^present to you that view of your question which suggests 
itself to a« practical man occupying a position which at all 
events has given him the advantages of a tolerably long expert 
ence, and in which £ hope I may say that he has not 6een, and 
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is not at the present moment, altoget^r wanting in sympat^ 
with every section of the people. 

In my view the labour question is of a very long range 
indeed. That great controversy which has mainly oamin^ 
and agitated the public mind for the last six years — the subj^ 
of Home Buie for Ireland — is really part of the labour contro- 
versy, because you know very well that the bulk of those on 
whose behalf you and we have been struggling are either 
labourers themselves in the strictest sense of the word, or are 
small farmers in a condition essentially analogous to that of 
labourers. That is the first, and I will venture to say tiie 
foremost, division of the great labour question. Then there 
comes the subject which Dr. Watson assisted so ably in the 
discussion of at Newcastle,^ and that was the consideration of 
another great branch of the labour question — what I may call 
the organised labour population of the country. Because you 
must recognise the fact — that which has been the fact, but 
which I hope is to be so no longer — that while many of the 
trades of this country, to their own great advantage, and to our 
great advantage, and the advantage of the nation and the State, 
have established among themselves powerful and effective 
crganisations, you, on the contrary, have until now been little 
more than an aggregation of individuals, and you who present 
to us the great subject of rural labour and the condition of the 
rural population, you while, perhaps, you have the most to do 
in the just preparation of your means of action and in bringing 
them to the front, you, I think, also present, as far as Great 
Britain is concerned, the most urgent case of all. I call it the 

IP 

most urgent case, and I think the proof of that urgency is 
obvious. 

The proof of it lies in the constant migration of the rural 
population into the towns. I do not speak of the whole of that 
migration, because undoubtedly the trades of this country^ — 
associated with its vast, world- wide commerce — ^must and oug^t 
to expand, and I am thankful to say do dxpand,cnndei the' , 
ihflnence of sound and liberating legislation, much faster than 
’ See the preceding speech in this Tolume. 
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vre (»pect the rural ^dustiy to expand. Some overplus — ' 
it there were an overplus — of the rural population no one could 
be sor^ to see pass into the'towns to meet their demands, but 
the case which we have before us is far more than that. We 
bieve in many parts of the country not only a stationary but a 
decreasing rural population. I look upon that decrease of the 
jhitdl population — call it what you like, and explain it as you 
like^as a great national calamity. There are no efforts that 
ought not to be made ; there are no just sacrifices that ought 
not to be encountered, in order that, proceeding upon sound 
principles, we may, if possible, endeavour to keep the rural 
population at home so long as they wish to stay there. The 
process by which that state of things can be stopped — leaving 
the rural labourer in a condition in which he can hardly hope 
to keep his wife and children even with an insufficient supply 

of the necessaries of life — is to restore his moral and his social 

✓ 

freedom. This question of labour is one of many branches — 
far more branches than I am able to set adequately before you 
— ^more, probably, than you, in your rapid but well filled meeting, 
have been able thoroughly to discuss. I will only enumerate 
some of those branches first which are common to the two 
great divisions of the labour question — I mean the organised 
labour and the rural labour. That is the phrase I adopt, and 
you will understand it for the sake of distinction so far as the 
present moment is concerned. When I look to those two 
branches, 1 will mention only in order to set rapidly aside the 
points in respect to which their direct interests are interests in 
common, and bear upon the same subjects of legislation. 

^or instance, there is the question of election charges. 
When, very often at a great peisonal sacrifice, candidates receive 
the suffrages of the constituencies and are sent to Parliament — 
an end which has been most beneficially attained to a limited 
e:^ht, and which we all hope will be attained to a much 
T^der extent— we have to take care that they shall not be met 
ydth the Irightful, not absolutely insurmountable, for courage 
has surmounted it — but the frightful difficulty connected with 
defraying the expenses of Parliamentary life for men Vhose lot 







u^lot of labour.. .That has b^n a p^int of great imporh[tnQ&/ 
The raral labour of the country and the oirganised labotir thei ' 
country in the mining and manufacturing districts haye' bjsen! 
directed at the present day straight to this same point. > 

. Another point is one which is wider still, and that is thet 
division of the rates. Local rates have increased— have inr> 
creased mostly for good cause. I think and hope that the; 
people get value for their' money, but the increase of these rat0 
makes more mgent that which was ajways just — that which in- 
the year 1872 the Government of the day proposed^ and enr 
deavourcd to attain, but were defeated, partly, perhaps, by the 
crowd of business, but yet more by the determined opposition 
of the Tory party — I mean this important division of rates, 
always just, but now, in consequence of their increase, more 
urgent than it has ever been. They embrace another impor- 
tant class, whose affairs can hardly be discussed, I think, on 
account of the limitation of time within the compass of this 
meeting, I mean the farmers. For them this is a matter of great 
consequence, and 1 am sure they will understand that if on this 
particular occasion the attention and exercise of your minds is 
concentrated upon questions affecting the rural labouring popu- 
lation, it is not because we foiget or depreciate the interests of 
the farmers, and are not anxious to see those interests promoted 
by every just and reasonable means. 

. There is one other question on which the common interest 
mftehes to both branches of the labour of the country, and also 
concerns the labouring population of Ireland, and that is the 
law of conspiracy. That is a question with regard to which I " 
earnestly hope that we shall very soon see our way, thouglli I 
am not very sanguine so far as the residuary teim, what 1 may 
call the death-bed period of the present Parliament is concerned. 
But; undoubtedly, 1 hppe that in regard to that law of con- 
spiracy, which has undeigone a vast amendment on behalf of 
the organised labour of the country, but which still requir^ 
extensive change — a change will at the very earliest-period be'' 


.t proposal waa made by Mr. Stanafeld, the Fieaideiit of the Poor Law 
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brought about, for it ia one that bears directly upon personal 
liberty and upon the right of the labouring population to 
combine by every means that the general principles of law 
permit, for the purpose of giving the greatest value they can 
to their labour, the commodity they have to dispose of. At 
present you have a special law of conspiracy — what is called 
the common law of conspiracy; and under cover of this common 
law, whether owing to neglect or to prejudice, there have grown 
up proceedings which have flowed from the mere will and 
personal notions or leanings of particular judges that have 
become in the aggregate extremely averse to the liberties of the 
people. We must get rid of that common law of conspiracy. 
We must let every man know what is and what is not an 
offence by clear enumeration, and we must provide for the rural 
population of this country, as well as for the population of 
Ireland, that nothing shall be a crime in relation to the prose- 
cution of labour interests because it is done by a combination 
of men, unless it be in itself an offence against the letter and 
spirit of the law of the laud. 

I have mentioned these — there may be many others, but I 
cannot attempt an exhaustive enumeration, and I now come to 
the special field in which your present movements are to be 
conducted. Ah ! gentlemen, the condition of the rural popu- 
lation of this country in the present, and yet more in the past, 
is a subject of painful reflection, and I am going to detain yon 
for a few minutes with matter which I feel to be interesting — 
unless I deprive it of its interest by defects of communication — 
wi^i respect to former years, and to show you what your fathers 
have gone through. I certainly am not here to damp your 
efforts — and, if I were, it would be in vain — or to say you have 
nothing to do in procuring improvements. You have much to 
d^, but I wish to point out that something has been already 
done, and to indicate to you — although I indicate it with 
feelings of pain, of recoil, almost of horror — what has been the 
conditioi^ of the rural population of this country, by two or 
three, I think, autlientic intimations. Do not be afraid if 
I carry you back m far as the year 1767. T do not mean to go 
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on continuously from that time ; I shall proceed by skips and 
jumps, or, as the fashion is now to say*, by leaps and bounds. 
I am going to read to you a few lines which are copied from a 
stone now existing in the park at Hawarden. The immediate 
occasion of the carving of this stone was the, rebuilding of 
a mill ; but for some reason or other, and I certainly cannot 
regret it, there were inscribed upon the stone these remarkable 
words, which any one may verify by reference to the stone. 
The appearance of the stone is just like the headstone of a 
grave, and the inscription begins thus : — " Trust in God for 
bread, and to tlie king for protection and justice. This mill 
was built in the year 1767.” Then come the remarkable words, 
“ Wheat was this year at 9s., barley at Ss. 6d. a bushel. Luxury 
was at a great height and charity extensive, but the poor were 
starved, riotous, and banged.” Now, pray bear in mind that is 
not meant as an inflammatory inscription. This mill is a mill 
close to the house in which we live, belonging to the property. 
It was meant, I believe, as an honest description of the state of 
things, and observe this, it is not speaking of what are called the 
dangerous classes, but of the poor, which means the masses of the 
people, and the description given of them is that luxury above 
them was at a great height, that charity also was extensive, but 
that of the body of them the characteristics were three-*-that 
they were starved, that in consequence of their being starved, 
and no one can wonder at it, they were riotous, and that the 
only cure for rioting was that they were hanged. 

I come down from 1767 to 1812 — that I think was the year 
— and my incident is this. I was attending a dinner privately 
given to a certain body of miners who were about to open a col- 
liery, and this dinner was attended by a very old and remarkable 
old man, who had worked in the collieries of the district 40 yeare 
before. The date of the dinner was about 1850, or a little aftgr 
1850, and the period to which he refers was the period of 1812. 
I am y)retty sure that that was the year — whether it was thff 
year before or the year after it does not much signify-^nd that 
old man ^ade, in a few words, one of the most remarkable 
speeches I have ever heard. He described" the change whicl\, 
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he had lived to see iiw the condition of the people, which, in 
that district, I think is rather favourable than otherwise ; and 
he described what it was in 1812. In 1812, 1 think, he stated, 
and I believe (though it seems now almost incredible, I have seen 
it verified from public sources), wheat was at the enormous price 
of 20s. a .bushel; five times over what, not at the present 
moment, because it has risen a little, but what for several years 
past you have paid for the staff of life ; and potatoes — the other 
principal element of their subsistence — were at a corresponding 
price. That was not only a bad state of things, it was a hor- 
rible state of things, and no word short of horrible is fit to 
describe it. But recollect that for a long, long time, until light 
began to be thrown upon the dark places of the land by the action 
of a free Press — light such as has been thrown, to quote a 
particular instance, on the present position of the rural popula- 
tion in some districts by the correspondent of the Daily Ncivs ^ — 
1 do believe that the bulk of the upper and wealthier classes 
were in total ignorance of the real condition of the people, and 
the marvel is that even unconquerable, inexliaustible fortitude 
and patience kept them silent through such a period, and 
allowed the whole country to be filled with the vaunts of mili- 
tary glory, and allowed those who had the means of making known 
their sentiments to habitually declare that never had there been 
in the history of England a time so great and grand as that ; 
that our constitution was the envy of the world ; and that 
happy were they who lived within the borders of England. 
Gentlemen, that was cant. I do not say it was wilful false- 
hqpd — I am sure it was not — but it was unconscious, gross, and 
monstrous untruth, and we have to blush when we look back 
upon such a state of things. I must mention that my old 
friend stated the wages of the period when wheat and potatoes 
yere at these monstrous prices. I cannot be absolutely certain 
to a shilling, but my firm belief and conviction is that the 
^miner's wages — which, of course, as they ought to be, because 
of the more disagreeable work, were above the agricultural 

^ A series of articles in this journal, entitled “ Life in Our j/illages,” and 
^beginning in August 1891, had attracted much attention. 
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wages — were not more than lls. a week. These are s^Biious 
and sad things to consider, but it is a satisfaction to be able to 
say, that while that good old man recorded a beneficial change, 
that change has continued and extended, and instead of a wage 
of 11s. a week for miners — probably representing 9s. for agri- 
culture — the present wages of that district are 18s. for agricul- 
ture, and 26s. on the average for miners. 

I come now to my third testimony. I think I am really 
giving you — without any attempt at detail — testimonies that 
are of some point and weight. The third testimony was one 
that came cavsually to me one day, travelling on the Great 
Western liailway, when I found myself in a compartment 
with a SuUblk country doctor. This, again, was a few years 
after 1850. T cannot say exactly how many — probably about 
1855 or 1856. Now, the repeal of tlie Corn Laws had done 
much for wages in many parts of the country, but no in- 
fluences tending to a rise had, at lliat time, I think, crept 
into the rural districts. At any rate, I remember that the 
medical man — a man of decided intelligence, who was a parish 
doctor in Suffolk — said to me, “ I assure you, sir, on tlie abso- 
lute ground of my medical experience and knowledge, that of 
the whole labouring population of the parish there is not a 
man, a woman, or a child who has food sufficient for the main- 
tenance of full health.” These are deplorable, most deplorable 
facts. I rejoice to think we are rising above such a level as 
that, and I hope you think I have been justified in mentioning 
historical circumstances of such deep, though of most painful, 
and I might almost say shameful, state of things. Now, grou^id 
has been made in that respect. In regard to the means of subsis- 
tence for many classes, immense ground has been made, though 
for some classes and for some parts of the country, undoubtedly, 
that ground has been more than limited. 

But I must refer to ground made in another direction, which 
my hou. friend in the chair was kind enough to mention, assign-^' 
ing to me a much greater share of honour than I desefved, but 
unquestionably the enactment of the franchise for the rural dis- 
tricts in 1884-85 — after a desperate effort, yoif will remember, in ^ 
the House of Lords to defeat it — ihat change, by the determina- 
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dcA t^e people of this country, was carried, and it was carried 
in conpa^tion with the secret vote. I am afraid that without 
the secret vote it still would have been very advantageous ; but 
undoubtedly the secrecy of voting was the necessary comple- 
ment of that legislative change, and the necessary guarantee of 
the independence and liberty of the working-man. And here I 
wish to say one word more, h'or a considerable time after the 
enactment of secret voting, it appeared to me, and I believe it 
was the case, that the country labourers felt a great deal of 
distrust. They thought that in some way or other the vote 
would be discovered. Now, I am the last man to say to the 
labourer that if he is asked about his vote he should give a 
misleading answer, but I think the less answer he gives the 
better. He may depend upon it— experience has proved it, and 
he is coming, I am thankful to say, to feel it more and more 
every day — that unless he himself chooses to declare his vote, 
which he is perfectly entitled to do if he thinks fit, no man 
living can find it out. Tarliament dealt honestly and care- 
fully with that subject, and suntninded the enactment with 
provisions that secured its elliciency, and its efficiency means 
the absoluteness of its secrecy. This is an important change ; I 
may say that it is the master-key of the situation. It is by means 
of this franchise, and this just influence in the councils of the 
State, that you are enabled to tread your path with firmness and 
with a consciousness of strength. By means of that just political 
influence, rely upon it that no very long time will elapse before 
you attain in the main all the just objects which you have in view, 
, I shall not attempt to go through the detail of all the items 
that have been so clearly and ably set forth in the proceedings 
at Newcastle, and in other proceedings, but I think that I am 
not far wrong in saying that, at the present moment, so far as 
^our feelings have a centre they are centred very much in that 
little phrase— ^the establishment of Parish Councils. I am led 
I to desire the establishment of Parish Councils mainly by two 
considerations. The first is that they are the necessary com- 
plement of any good system of local government. A good 
system of local* government is the best accomilhniment and 
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guarantee for a good system of central <governm6nt. But also 
local government must be brought home to your own doors. 
There are, as has been well pointed out, a multitude of puiv 
poses for which it is impossible that a County Council should 
be efficient, and if it attempted to be efficient in those matters 
it would lose the efficiency which undoubtedly it possesses.for 
other valuable purposes. It is as the complement of your free- 
dom tWt I wish, in the first instance, for Parish Councils ; but 
I wish them for another reason which is more material. I ask 
myself what is the principal immediate aim for which this 
remarkable conference has been brought together ? After the 
facts that have been laid before us as to the condition of the 
agricultural labourer and his power of supporting himself 
and his wife and children in many portions of the country, I 
do feel that the improvement of his material condition is the 
central and vital object which has most of all brought you here 
to-day. It is, in my opinion, very dangerous to talk to men about 
improving their material condition through public legislation 
unless you clearly see your way. I do not pretend to see my 
way as to everything that might be desired. There are diffi- 
culties in the road, without doubt, but we do see our way, I 
think, as to a very important improvetnent in the condition of 
the rural population. Now, these councils, as you have been 
told most justly^ — and I will not dwell upon the particulars 
except to pass through them — must have the control, for 
example, of parish charities, the care of roads, footpaths, com- 
mons, and rights of way. Eights of way, for example, are most 
material to be preserved. Private interest is always awa](e 
looking for the opportunity of extinguishing them here and 
there. How is the County Council to stop that ? How is even 
a District Council in a laige county to stop that? Ton 
want men who know the ground yard by yard and inch by^ 
inch, and it is nonsense to talk about circuses ^ as alternatives 

' Lord Salisbury, in a speech at Birmingham on November 24, 1891, said: 
y If, among the many duties the modem State undertakes, the duty^f amus- 
ing the rural poj^ulation should be included, I should rather recommend a 
eircus or something of that kind.” This remark had been the subject- of 
much discussioA. 
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to Pfuish Coiuicils. I •mention that not as a thing of vital 
principle in itself, but as a clear, defined, and manifest purpose, 
which requires a local authority conversant with the minutest 
details of space and of local history ; and a Parish Council, 
parish assembly, call it what you like, if it is a true and effi- 
cient parish assembly — call it a vestry, or what you like ; I do 
not want to quarrel with any name whatever so long as the 
thing is good and effective- -but this is one of those instances 
which show the real practical utility which these Parish Coun- 
cils have in view. Then, again, there is the question of sanitary, 
or rather insanitary, dwellings, and the question of schools. 
Greater independence is desired by the parents of children ; 
and that also is a subject requiring much consideration. Then 
I touch very tender ground, but it is a subject that lies deep 
in the hearts of most of the rural population, that which is 
indicated by the woi-ds " the workhouse.” 

It is a lamentable fact if, in the midst of our civilisation 
and at the close of the nineteenth century, the workhouse is all 
that can be offered to the industrious labourer at the end of a 
long and honourable life. 1 do not enter into the question 
now in detail 1 do not say it is an easy one ; I do not say 
that it will be solved in a moment ; but 1 do say this, that until 
society is able to offer to the industrious labourer at the end of 
a long and blameless life something better than the workhouse, 
society will not have discharged its duties to its poorer mem- 
bers, and the aims of this remarkable conference will not have 
been fully attained. Put, as T have said, we are here to look 
nqf simply on the ideal — though the ideal ought never to be 
put wholly out of view — but at the practical ; and I do say 
that the Parish Councils, in my opinion, constitute the straight 
road, the necessary road, and the only road, to our installing 
^e labourer in that which is most of all vital to him in the 
immediate improvement of his condition — namely, the freer 
access to and use of the land. I think the opinion among 
you andaamong those who sympathise with you in the country 
does not recognise it in any way sufficient to that which has 
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beeii done in the way of improvemenWn our law.^ It is coU' 
demned as inefficient. 

We want, not a nominal acknowledgment of a compulsory 
principle with regard to the taking of land ; we want that 
principle of compulsion absolutely embodied in effective pro* 
visions. As respects gardens — the first, the most vital, and the 
most useful of all elements, so far as they go, though possibly 
more immediatelyassociating itself with the letting of cottages — 
and as respects allotments, it is the Parish Council, and the 
Parish Council alone, through which a good system can be made 
effective. Whether it should be done entirely by the authority 
of the Parish Council T will not ask, because it is evident that 
as we have in view the establishment of a higher council or 
authority — a County Council, or District Council, or Parish 
Council — the division of powers between them is a matter of 
considerable anxiety and great importance ; and it may be that 
the Parish Council would not in every case be strong enough 
to wield these compulsory powers without some assistance 
from the higher authority. I will not enter into that ; but it is 
through these public institutions of local government, and 
through them alone, that we can do anything effective, and 
anything upon a large scale, for improving the access of the 
labourer to the land and his freer use of it for his own benefit. 
I have seen lately a declaration by members of the Government 
that they are thinking whether it will be possible to enable the 
rural population to become purchasers of small holdings. 
That is all very well, but we have not reached the point, and the 
rural population in the less forward districts have not qi^te 
reached the point at which they think so much about purchase 
as they will think about occupation and Use. It is through 
the council that the occupation and use will be made easy..' 

And herevlet me refer to an important point. As far asj 
know, although Toryism, which, as you know, now includes 
what was on^e Liberalism, for shortness I call it all Tory* 
ism — there is no use in beating about the bush nn these 
milters and wasting time — ^Toryism, having conceded the 
’ An Allotmenta Act bad been passed lb 1887. ^ 
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principle that a looal authority is in some way or 
another to have the power of purchase, has, I believe, 
shown a uniform jealousy of an arrangement of law under 
which the council would be enabled not only to purchase, but 
also to take land upon lease. Now, I own it is my opinion — 
you ai-e practical men, and are better judges of it, perhaps, 
than I am — that the power of taking land upon lease for a 
sufficient time and with proper provisions for the termination 
of the lease would be very valuable additional power. It 
would simplify the matter. It would avoid all difficulties as 
to the raising of considerable sums of money, and when once 
the Parish Council — the public authority, that is the best 
phrase — the public local authority is in practical possession of 
the land, you will see what they can do. They can regulate 
the rents, they can make provision not only against extm- 
vagance of rent, but for adequacy in the holding ; they can 
also make provision for a reasonable security in the tenure. 
That is a point upon which very likely many landlords would 
be jealous ; but having the local authority for their tenant, and 
having the security of the rates for what the local authority 
have to pay them, the local authority would have its hands 
free to regulate the concession of land in every way, in every 
condition that appertains to its security and its profitableness, 
and in every way which the best interests of the jjeople might 
direct. 

1 do not boast in this, matter, for my time has been pretty 
well occupied in Parliament with one thing and another, and 
I «dmit I have no right to take a forward place with regard to 
this great question of tlie access of the labourer to the land 
— a gigantic question which I hope we shall see assuming in 
practice, as it always must have in thought, laige dimensions. 
It is a comfort to me, so far as it goes, that some time ago — 
namely, in 1833, when 1 was already coming into Parliament, 
^nd when my political ideas generally were certainly not 
arranged upon precisely the same scale and model as that 
upon which they are now based — ^it is a comfort to me that 1 

adid, in addressing the electors of Newark, a very large pro- 

• • • 
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portion of whom were rural labourarsi express my strong 
opinion that the labourer ought to have much freer access to 
the land by means of allotting to him reasonable portions of it. 
So that it is no new opinion which 1 am broaching before you 
this day. You can compute the profit which will attach to 
the judimous use of these allotments. If the labourers are in- 
competent to make use of them by their own spare timo, and 
by the occasional labour of their wives and growing children, 
well, I am very sorry, but you will have done your duty. My 
belief, however, is that, they are perfectly competentj and that 
they will make use of them, and that, as far as I have 
seen, the estimate of £10 an acre of substantial profit which 
would be effected from these small holdings is not an un- 
reasonable estimate. It is quite as likely, with an industrious 
man, to be below the mark as above it. 

I mention here with great honour — I am speaking now 
of the management simply of the labour population — the 
name of Lord Tollemache.^ He was a Tory, but as an em- 
ployer he was an excellent man. I do not know whether 
he was a successful or a popular manager of his estates in 
all respects — that I do not touch on — but I know his manage- 
ment with regard to labour, and he told me himself very 
many years ago what it was. He had an estate in Suffolk 
and one in Cheshire — both large estates. In Suffolk he gave 
every man half an acre of arable land. In Cheshire, where • 
the people were conversant with the management of cows, 
he gave, besides the half-acre of arable land, either two acres 
or three of grass for the cow. That idea of two acres«or 
three acres for the cow has got of late into very queer 
company, and I believe that one gentleman^ who propounded it 
did, in a Select Committee of the House of Commons, vote 
against repealing the law for restricting the movement of lanj^ 

in the market, certainly an odd way of going to .work. But the 

• 

^ Died December 10, 1890 : He was the finest practical agrienlturist in 
the country. . . . Lord Tollemache’s action in providing each of his eottage 
tenants with three acres and a cow was the origin of that historical phrase.” 
— TimesiiiDeo, 11, 1890. 

^ Collings, one of the members for Birmingham. 
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special reason why I m«ntioned Lord ToUemache is this, and it 
is a point of great importance, inasmuch as the moral and 
social influence of the farmer in the parish is deservedly great. 
He told me that, when he started his'half-acre plan in Suffolk, 
it was met with violent opposition. The farmers believed that 
this scheme would demoralise the labourers and ruin and break 
down the cultivation of the farms. He told me also that after 
he had lived a few years through the practical working of his 
scheme, there was a complete revolution of opinion among the 
farmers, and they found without exception, as I understood 
him to say, that they had better labourers, better work, and a 
more solid system; that they could depend upon their 
■labourers; they knew when and where they had them; and 
they became, through practice, cordial friends of the system. 
It is a great thing to know that, because, though our object in 
the first instance is to attain these great ends, there is no doubt 
it will be of immense additional value if we can attain them in 
perfect harmony and concord with the judgment of all classes 
of the community. 

I do not think I ought to detain you any longer. I have 
gone very superficially indeed over most of those matters. 
They are of a deep and most profound interest. What I 
hav(f said I submit to you with great deference and great 
humility, because 1 think that the opinions of those who 
are in close contact with this class of questions arc of far the 
greatest value. I only assure you that the opinion I expressed 
in 1832 is my opinion still. All the changes which have 
taj^en place in my political creed, or any appendages to it — 
well, these changes have not tended to make me less willing 
than I was then to see the labourer, who works so hard and so 
well for others, acquire the power of putting the spade into the 
j^nd for bis own advantage ; and, though there arc difficulties in 
our way, though the path of legislation is beset and encumbered 
•with obstacles, allow me to say that I look forward to the issue 
with cheeHul faith. I will not define the moment, or attempt 
to describe the means; but I say that now we have a con- 
stitutional machinery which, before any very lon^ time, will 
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assert its oWn efficacy, and its own snfflciency for the attain- v- 
meiit of every just end. And I do believe that we are approach- 
ing a period wlion we may liope to see industry in our rural 
districts placed in sucli a position as to have room and Verge j 
enough for a good provision for wife and family, and for thC 
exercise of a reasonable forethought; when the circumstances of 
the laluniriiig innn may improve without the least diminution • 
of, hut on llui contrary with the growth of, every guarantee for 
Ins independence; and when the rural population may sit down 
under the shadow of bcneticcnt legislation with confidence in ' 
tb(^ laws, and willi conlidencti in tin? Legislature, to live and 
die in conboitmeiit and in peace. 
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